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STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


Held at Madison, Wis., February 28, and March 1, 2 and 3, 1893. 


TUESDAY. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The state conference of charities and corrections met in the Unitarian 
church at Madison, Tuesday, February 28, 1893, at three o’clock P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Clarence Snyder, president of 
the Wisconsin state board of control of charitable, reformatory and penal 
institutions. 

On motion of Mr. Frederick Wilkins, of Wauwatosa, Mr. J. M. White- 
head, of Janesville, was chosen chairman pro tem, 

On motion of Mr. J. E. Jones, of Portage, Mr. Lynn S. Pease, of Janes- 
ville, was chosen temporary secretary. 

Mr. Wilkins moved the appointment of a committee of five on the perma- 
nent organization of the conference . On m»dtion of Mr. Snyder, the com- 
mittee was constituted as follows: Frederick Wilkins, of Wauwatosa; 
William Andreas, Reedsburg; F. W. A. Notz, Watertown; H. H. Giles, 
Madison, and Prof. W. H. Rosenstengel, Madison. 

The conference then adjourned until 7:30 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The conference was opened at 7:30, Judge J. C. Ludwig, presiding. 

Acting-mayor of Madison, Chas, W. Heyl, welcomed the conference in 
the following words: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— It is with the utmost pleasure 
that I embrace the opportunity of bidding you a hearty welcome to the 
capital city of the state of Wisconsin. We are glad to be able to entertain 
you for many reasons. First, because you are organized to do the greatest 
work of charity known to nineteenth century civilization — that of caring 
for the dependent and unfortunate who are incapable of caring for them- 
selves. This fact alone places you and your great work near to the hearts 
of all interested in the well being and happiness of their fellow men and 
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makes your conventions for the more successful furtherance of this noble 
charity the most important held during the year. 

We are also glad to have you with us because Madison is proverbial for 
her hospitality. She delights in doing herself honor by honoring her 
guests, and in this instance she is doubly honored in being granted the 
privilege of entertaining this distinguished body, the state board of chari- 
ties and reform. Therefore, we bid you welcome to our city. Its keys 
we transfer to you. All the privileges of citizens of this city are your priv- 
ileges. Go and visit our public buildings, step into our public schools and 
observe their working, take a dash through the city on the best equipped 
and most satisfactory electric railway system in the country, in fact go 
wherever your inclination leads you, and I can bespeak for you a warm 
and hearty reception wherever you go. And we hope and trust that your 
stay with us will prove both pleasant and profitable, and that each year 
you may be more and more successful in the prosecution of the exalted 
work in which you are engaged. In the name of the people of Madison 
and in their behalf, I bid you a sincere and cordial welcome to our city.” 


J.C. Ludwig, of Milwaukee: 

In behalf of the committee on arrangements I thank you heartily for the 
warm words of welcome which you have extended to all who participate in 
this conference. 

The work before us is not only noble in its character, but of the highest 
order intellectually, and our committee can well congratulate themselves 
upon the fact that the programme laid out for this conference is one that 
will compare favorably with the best yet furnished by any national charity 
conference. 

The reports and papers that are to be read will naturally lead to the dis- 
cussion of questions which have hitherto occupied and still engage the 
most enlightened minds, questions like the following: 

‘*In what manner can charity produce the best practical results?” 


-“ 


‘« Shall charity remain purely individual or shall it be made a matter of | 


public concern by either the county, municipality or state?” 

‘*Tf yielded to the public or state, in what manner can public charity be 
practiced and controlled so as to accomplish the best results and be the 
least burdensome upon those who are taxed for contribution ?” 

How can the three classes of charity, individual charity, charity by asso- 
ciations, and legal charity, work harmoniously together, each in its sphere, 
without the interference of the other? 


And when we pass from the field of charity to that of reforms, we may : 
question: How can crime be best repressed by physical or by moral agencies? © 


And if we are answered by one or by the other, or by both, then what shall 
these physical or moral agencies he? Now, ladies and gentlemen, many 
of you may believe that most, if not all these questions are already solved, 
but I may well claim that every one of them is far from being settled. 
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They are still questions widely open for discussion. Why, you could 


-hardly find an economist (who by the way, as an eminent French states- 


man said, have no religion but arithmetic) who would not reject public or 
state charity, as producing more evil than good; who will not contend that 
society as such can not be possessed of that virtue called charity. You will 
therefore readily perceive that not only the solution but even the discus- 
sion of these and kindred questions requires special and careful study and 
experience. We have therefore enlisted for this conference able men and 
women, some of whom have spent a lifetime in the noble fields of charity 
and reforms, and we hope and expect, though our task be difficult, that 
the good will with which we all enter upon this work, will enable us to 
carry it out successfully. Let our work be done with strict attention, 
with earnestness and harmony. Let our motto in this conference be that 
motto upon which all charity is founded: ‘‘ Help one another,” that com- 
mand which flows from the divine precept: ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” 


Rev. P. B. Knox, Madison. 

Members of the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen:—It gives me great 
pleasure indeed to add my word of welcome to this honorable body of the 
state charities representatives. This pleasure is the more keen from the’ 
fact that I feel that no matter what our personal differences may be, here 
at least we find a common platform on which all may stand; a common 
field wherein all may work for the good of suffering and afflicted 
humanity. 

The unfortunates of every class appeal alike to the good Samaritans of 
every phase of religious and political thought. The bettering of their con- 
dition may be equally welcome and effective coming from state, religious, 
or private hands. It is only reasonable to expect that we may differ at 
times as to what means should be used to render this aid most efficacious, 
but considering the matter from a humane standpoint, the end aimed at is 
the same whether the means used be offered by the philanthropy of the 
state or the higher christian motives of the followers of Christ. All have 
ample to do in their different spheres of action, and if the efforts of any 
may be strengthened by the counsel and advice of all, it would seem to 
be our duty to come together in so far as possible, and work in harmony 
for the good of our unfortunate fellow beings. 

Your conferences are worthy of every encouragement for the reason that 
in them you bring together the best minds, thought and experience in the 
specific lines of your work, and where this is done it can not fail in produc- 
ing the best results in the treatment and care of the insane, the criminal 
and the unfortunates of every class. Gentlemen, the responsibilities rest- 
ing on you are very serious if you would strive to faithfully perform the 
work alloted to you. To doit successfully you need not only the sympathy 
but the generous assistance of both the individual and state. Every man 
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and woman inour commonwealth should be interested in your success, for 
according to the mysterious laws of God no one can say, ‘‘I am secure 
from disease and decay.” Consequently, it often happens that the unfortu- 
nate of today was the dispenser of the favors of yesterday; and the 
healthy moral man of the present hour may be the beneficiary of to- 
morrow. 

Tam glad, therefore, to join hands with you all, to offer you both my 
sympathy and whatever little aid is within my power, in any work of 
yours that has for its object the smoothing of the troubled paths of our 
brothers in distress. In conclusion, I wish your conference every success, 


Rev. E. G. Updike, Madison : 

This age may be looked at as one intensely ethical. We have had peri- 
ods, perhaps, when there was more of a philosophic spirit, and when there 
was deeper thinking on the part of some people than at the present 
time, when there was a culture without books —the culture that comes 
from the study of human life — but I believe there has never been a time 
in the history of the world when the ethical spirit was more pro- 
nounced than it is in this age; never an age that was more practical 
than the age in which we are now living; therefore, it is one of 
the most profoundly philosophical ages. We have been asking in 
the past: ‘‘What shall I think?’-—“*‘ What shall I believe?” Today 
we are asking: ‘‘ What shall 1 do?”’—‘‘What are my relations to 
my fellow man?’ There has never been a time when man as man, 
was held in as high estimation. Reforms are therefore very com- 
mon. There are all kinds of reforms, all kinds of theories advocated in 
regard to these reforms —all kinds of leaders. In one of the prosperous 
southern cities electric cars had been introduced. Some of the colored 
people were very much interested to see cars go through the streets with 
no visible motive power. Finally, one of them exclaimed that this bless- 
ing had come from the north. Twenty-five years ago the northern white 
came down to free the ‘‘ niggers,” and now he comes to free the mules. 
And this is literally true. This reform has reached the colored people, and 
it is even reaching the dumb brute, through the humane spirit that will 
not permit a man today to abuse his horse or ill-treat his dog. We have 


obligations to the creatures below us that do not have spiritual per- 
ception. / 

It is expected that with this sentiment abroad there will be cranks, and 
so there are, but perhaps the greatest crank is the man who does not be- 
lieve in cranks. Certainly it isa good deal better to have unwise leaders 
_ than indifference to these interests. 

We are coming to recognize today that there is no such thing as abso- 
lute ownership on the part of any man who lives in a civilized commu- 
nity. A man may spend his time in business and accumulate a fortune, 
but the community says that only a portion of what has come into 
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his possession is absolutely his own. He does not even have the absolute 
_ wight to use his powers and faculties as he will, for he stands related to 
his fellows, and wheu he does not recognize this obligation, the state says : 
‘© A part of what you have in your possession belongs to the unfortunate 
classes of society; some of it belongs to the deaf, the dumb and the 
blind ; some to those who are necessarily poor,” and if he will not recog- 
nize his obligations, the state takes from him by force, if necessary, a 
part of this property and gives it to these dependent classes. The state is 
an institution that can not reach all needs. It is difficult for an or- 
ganization as large as the state, to meet every requirement of society, 
and so its philanthropic work must be supplemented by other agencies. We 
say this is an ethical age, a reformatory age, and yet how long it has 
taken for it to dawn upon the world! We look back in history and 
find this to be the first century in which the ethical spirit has really been 
pronounced, This world waited many centuries for a sentiment to de- 
velop that would give to the slave his freedom. We have lived to see the 
shackles stricken from the slave, and liberty given to him. The world has 
waited for centuries for education to be developed in a broader and more 
comprehensive way. The world has been waiting these many centuries 
for difficulties among nations to be adjusted by arbitration. 

It has taken a great while for manto find out his own value. Itis 
scarcely a hundred years since human life was almost as cheap as water. 
Nearly three hundred offenses in England, at that time perhaps the most 
civilized country in the world, were punishable with death. Edmund 
Burke said, any law could be passed by the house of commons if the 
penalty for its violation was death. During the reign of the Georges 
one hundred and fifty or more of those laws were enacted. If aman did 
any damage to London bridge he might be hung forit. If he had been 
banished from his country and came back prematurely, he might be pre- 
maturely hung. If he stole the smallest amount his life paid the penalty, 
and there was little thought on the part of the public that there was any- 
thing to do for people who did not regard law but to take their lives, 

We have changed our whole idea of the treatment of crime. The state 
once sought to take vengeance on the offender. This might be done 
through the nearest kin of the parties wronged, or by the king, who could 
make of it a personal matter, and justice was dealt out simply in the spirit 
of personal revenge. While we can not feel that it is the business of the 
state simply to seek vengeance, while we do not think of crime simply as 
we think of insanity, yet we are today seeking to surround men who have 
committed crimes by such environment that they may come to have new 
habits of thought, of industry and of morals. We seek to cure the crimi- 
nal as well as protect society. Herbert Spencer says that unrestricted 
egoism is self-destructive; unrestricted altruism is self-destructive. Man 
can not live to himself alone, and society can not live to itself alone. It is 
the business of the state so far as possible to prevent crime, to surround 
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every citizen with such environment that temptation will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

There are some men who are never alive to the needs of the hour, and 
hence are never interested in reforms of any kind, 

A soldier wounded in the war lost all memory by the pressure of a por- 
tion of the skull on the brain. Long after an operation was performed and 
the pressure relieved. He instantly opened his eves, and said: ‘‘ Yester- 
day we were at Manassas, where are we today?” 

There are some men with the pressure of conservatism on the brain who 
need to be similarly operated upon. Truth is struggling for a greater 
diameter. The brain pressure should be relieved that they may open their 
eyes, andsay: ‘‘ Yesterday we were at Appomatox, where are we today?” 
‘Yesterday we gave the slave his freedom, what new movement for hu- 
manity can we enter today?” Thisisa great age. Itis better to be living 
now than in the millennium. 


SOCIAL REFORMS. 


SENATOR NEAL BRown, Wausau. 


Social reformers may be roughly classified as follows: 

First. Those who trace out and investigate the causes of social diseases, 
such as poverty and crime, and try to reach their very root and source 
with corrective measures. 

Second. Those who largely ignore the causes of social evils, and con- 
cern themselves most with alleviating the suffering that is in sight. 

The world needs the activities of both of these, and yet each class looks 
with some contempt upon the other. 

To the first class belongs Henry George. 

He is the best type of a social reformer, and posterity will place him 
preéminent among the men of this generation. 

He does not discountenance any of the conventional and usual methods 
of help, yet he argues that such organized charities as free soup kitchens 
are but temporary and trifling means of relief. 

I think that his contention is also, that many of these proposed cures 
for the human suffering that we have all about us are weakening and de- 
bilitating, and that they tend to prevent a proper understanding of the 
causes for this suffering and of the true methous of cure. 

I confess to having felt the most reverence for the reformers of his 
school. 


There is the charity of flannel blankets and old clothing, and coals and 


soup kitchens that is very noble and not to be disparaged. Yet the social 


hy 
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reformer who contents himself solely with such means of relief without 
investigating the causes of poverty and crime, is like the physician who 


‘ seeks to cure some deep-seated disease by purely local treatment. 


It isa noble work to reform our criminals, but let us never cease our 
efforts to find out what are the social wrongs that make our criminals. 

Yet we must have our poorhouses, our hospitals and asylums, and our 
prisons for criminals. 

By these means we obtain immediate protection and relief, though some- 
times of a poor kind. 

Philanthrophy cannot weary of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, simply because hunger and want are not necessary conditions of 
human life. 

But our best energies should be used to free the world forever of the 
conditions that make human beings criminals, that make them suffer from 
cold, and hunger and want. 

Many well meaning people do not wish to be disturbed by these consid- 
erations. 

They have the idle, stagnant mind that so easily believes that what ex- 
ists must be inevitable. They like to lazily argue that we must always 
have approximately, the same poverty and crime which now plague us. 
They deprecate the fierce attacks, and the burning words of the social re- 
former, who persists in striking at the very root of the evils that curse 
society. 

Even at the risk of giving great offense, we must try to jostle them out 
of their complacent realm. vas 

Not that they hold themselves aloof from the human suffering about 
them, for they do not. Yet many times their humanity is expressed in 
some purely conventional way. They love the dole of cold food, of the 
charity ball and the aid society. 

They have honest human sympathy, but they must show it in approved 
ways. Some of these charities are like the fashions in dress, adopted be- 
cause they are prevailing mode and style. 

Fads and fashions in religion and charity go together. 

The faddists have great times in churches and charities, and I have 
lately noticed several new fashions and designs for worshipping God in 
our churches. Let not the bishop adopt candlesticks and the confes- 
sional, or we shall all be worshipping with candlesticks and the confes- 


sional, 


In my time we have had such cure-alls for vice, as the prayer crusade 
and the various forms of * slimming.” 

Yet some of the fashionable charities do much good. They are best for 
the calm and well ordered souls, who hate to be disturbed too much. Yet 
some of us can never sleep until the axe is laid to the very root of the evils 
that dominate our civilization. 

Anything, however, is better than the compiacency of our sociay 
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Brahmin of high caste, more fortunate in worldly wealth than his fel- 
lows. 

He says to them:— ‘‘ Why don't you do as I have done? You have the 
same chance. Why don’t you make money, get houses and lands and com- 
modity. Why go about in your wretched poverty, when all you have to 
do is to make an effort and better your condition ?” 

After which admonition he lapses into a smug and well fed content- 
ment, 

He may have inherited his money, or made it by securing some special 
privilege from government, or, by means of unequal and oppressive laws, 
or, by securing a monopoly of natural opportunities that should be the in- 
heritance of all. He has shut us out from the natural wealth of the world, 
-and owns our coal and mineral lands, or valuable franchises for municipal 
transportation or lighting. 

He may own a legislature, or a congressman or two, or a governor. 
Life has gone so well with him that the world is a pleasant place for him 
to live in. He cannot possibly understand why it is not just as pleasant a 
place for the rest of us. His attitude toward the rest of mankind is like 
that of the stork who invited bis neighbor, the rabbit, to dine with him. 
When the rabbit arrived he found that the repast was down at the bottom 
of a long-necked jar. The stork could reach it with his long bill, but the 
rabbit was forced to sit hungry through the feast. His storkship kindly 
admonished his expectant guest thus: ‘‘ Why don’t you grow a bill as 
long as mine?” 

So with our 19th century Brahmin. When men of crushed and weary 
lives complain of their battle with the hard and cruel conditions of life, 
he says to them: ‘‘Why don’t you do asI have done? Why don’t you 
grow a bill as long as mine?” He keeps the good things of life locked up 
in long-necked jars, only to be reached by creatures who have grown long 
bills, and then salves his conscience by founding a library, a chapel, or a 
soup kitchen for the rabbits. The magnates of the Standard oil monop- 
oly, of the Pacific railroad monopoly, and of the street railroad monopolies 
that fatten in our larger cities, haye all made such contributions to the 
conscience fund, And the rabbits sit around in rapt adoration of such 
generosity and humanity. They are amused and blinded with these glitter- 
ing toys, and they forget that last week their benefactor bribed a few 
aldermen or legislators, or a congressman or two. 

Do you wonder that there are men bold enough to wish that a social 
cataclysm would come that would hurl these betrayers of the people from 
power, and that society might again resolve itself into its original ele- 
ments of discord and chaos? Can you wonder that there are anarchists, 
when you see these fathers and teachers of anarchy courted and wor- 
shipped and fawned upon? They, and not Fielden and Spies and Parsons, 
are the true anarchists of this century. 

It is time that a race of prophets should arise with words of flame to 
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sting and burn their way through the dreary cant and pretense of the 
- time. Then we shall see clearly what we now see dimly through the fog 
of prejudice; that many things, our prison systems included, are radically 
wrong. We will wonder how we endured them so long. There are 
monsters of crime who must be shut away from their kind. Some of 
them can never be changed or reformed. They must be kept caged like 
wild beasts. We must treat them as we do our idiots and other deformed 
creatures, who from their birth are so cursed by nature that they can 
never be reasonable beings. We can hardly do more for them than to 
satisfy their physical wants. Yet the incurables in the moral and physi- 
cal world are few in number. Because of such incurables we must not do 
such bitter injustice as we do to those who are yet balancing between vice 
and virtue— who have not yet passed into the eternal exile of crime. 

Our best hope must be that we can change social conditions and stamp 
out social wrongs and the inequalities of false systems of government. 
When we have applied the cure here, we can then safely entertain toward 
the erring one that sentiment which, eighteen hundred years ago, received 
. the Master’s approbation as he lifted up the striken creature at his feet: 
**Go, and sin no more ” 

He taught, what we so often forget, that the soul diseased by crime 
may yet be cleansed and made whole, 

The centuries that lie between have not stilled the echoes of that voice, 
or made it less potent. 

We should begin to consider more deeply the crimes of society against 
criminals, 

We should have intermediate prisons and reformatory institutions where 
those new in crime can be kept from the more hardened offenders. The 
novice in crime should have more of human warmth and more of the sun- 
shine and the light of day, and be made to feel that this round earth has 
yet something in store for him besides endless degradation and shame. 

We now put each offender into a narrow stone cell—a mere slit in the 
dungeon wall. His allotted space is so small that he can hardly move. He 
becomes dead to the world and is known only by his number. He is a 
mere part of the gigantic crushing human prison machine. And so we 
find that when this process has gone on for a certain time we have a wild 
beast peering out of its dark crevice of stone upon the world which it 
hates. 

We put a man into one of those dungeons and he comes out, a creature 
without a name, shunned and abandoned by men. 

We breed criminals and crime in our dungeons, just as we do in the 
slums of our large cities. 

We put the green boy, whose sin is the casual one of youth or circum- 
stance, in with the vilest criminals, and then we calmly look on and see 
his unripe manhood blasted and withered with that poisonous contact. 
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IT am told that in Chicago the youngest offenders are herded with those 
who have been steeped in crime for many years. 

But more bitter than the unending anguish of stone walls, to a prisoner, 
must be the thought that living in luxury and freedom are so many 
greater criminals than he. 

He sees them protected by unequal laws, and courted and honored. He 
knows that their offences are multitidinous compared with his. It is the 
old, old story of man’s inhumanity to man —of that injustice and wrong 
which makes of the nineteenth century but a faithful pattern of the cent- 
uries of wrong and oppression that have gone before her. 

‘Through tattered clothes small vices do appear; 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm it in rags, a pigmmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


There is a new earth coming to the children of men. The prophets are 
preaching a new gospel to us—a gospel which teaches that poverty and 
want and crime are not necessary conditions of haman life. That these 
can be so lessened that we shall hardly feel their existence; that they 
have always been, because of man’s injustice to man, and not because 
there was any natural reason for them, or because God had so ordained; that 
the earth and the fullness thereof belongs to the whole people and not to 
the few; that there can be comfort and good food and warmth, and plenty 
in every land where equal rights and equal privileges, and equal laws are 
given to all. 

As these February days go by, we can sometimes seein the sky along 
the horizon a warmer flush, and we can soent in the sourthern wind the 
first fitful breath of the coming spring. 

Across the drifted snows and the iron earth flies a subtile mysterious 
spirit from the southern seas,—a harbinger of the bursting bud and the 
springing grass and all the wondrous resurrection of the spring. | 

So the spirit of this new gospel flies over the waste places of the earth, 
proclaiming to the patient watchers the coming of a better day. 

We who stand upon the mountain tops of freedom in this new land can 
see the breaking of the morning and the flight of some of the dark shad- 
ows that have kept the world in sorrow for so many centuries. But there 


are dark places in Russia, and throughout the old world where the people | 


still bear in blindness and despair, the burdens of kingly power. If we 
will look around us a little with humanized eyes we may see some plague 
spots in our own land, for tyrrany never grows old, and the hand of the 
oppressor is yet heavy on the weak and the helpless. 

But the thrones totter a little as the years go by, and the people are 
growing stronger. 

We may look upon the new-risen sun of the coming morning, but those 
who will follow usjwill gaze upon his mid-noon majesty and splendor in 
that wonderful day. 
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But we can play some part in the great result. 
We can somewhat hasten the time which the nations have prayed for. 


- We can be with the people and for the people, and by helping them to get 


their share of the comforts and the happiness of life, we can free the world 
of many of the burdens of poverty and crime. 

The millions who are struggling with want and with the bitter, unbear- 
able burdens of poverty, are beginning to feel that they are no longer as 
the clods of the valley. 

They are calling to each other from the hilltops in every land. Their 
eager faces are turning toward the breaking dawn. I know that its ra- 
diance will some day fall on a transfigured manhood. 

Then want will cease to eat up the hearts and .the hopes of the lowly 
ones of the earth. 

Then the only inmates of our dungeons will be the bats, and the owls, and 

he long grass will hide the prison path, now worn smooth by shackled 
feet. 


The following program of music was rendered during the evening by the 
orchestra composed of pupils from the Wisconsin school for the blind: 


Overture, }* Zampa,” Herold; . 23.5 idsesee neces se c'ecese S timainoais Orchestra. 
MAMI OL SOCC NOR Tans ia aiaiis clones lssiapern a lsion & ates iota rafters Orchestra. 
Piano solo, Polonaise, Chopin...... . eRe etna ge iw ahs George Wolfe. 
Selections from. ‘‘ Martha,” Flotow............... eRe a aa Wem sats Orchestra. 
Violin duet, ‘“‘ Danse des Lutins,” Moret, Herbert Adams and George Wolfe, 
iarohi ns hevurm.of tho HlO wns: v.c:css sion ae alco ceca wien ....Orchestra. 


Conference adjourned until 9:30 A. M., Wednesday. 
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WEDNESDAY, 


MORNING SESSION, 


The conference met at 9 o’clock, H. H. Giles, presiding. 

The committee on permanent organization reported, as follows: 

For president, Judge J. C. Ludwig, Milwaukee. 

First vice-president, A. H. F. Krueger, Neenah. 

Second vice-president; P. T. Curran. Wausau. 

Secretary, Lynn §S. Pease, Janesville. 

Assistant secretary, Mrs. W. F. Allen, Madison. 

The report was adopted. 4 

H. H. Giles presented the following letter from Andrew E. Elmore, which 
was ordered spread upon the records: 


Fort HOWARD, Feb. 28th, 1898. 

FRIEND GILES:— Yesterday my assistant was all right. This morning he 
is too sick to do anything but lie down, and I am greatly disappointed that 
I can not go to Madison tomorrow, as I had certainly expected so. 

Please say to all the members of the county insane asylums that I had 
looked forward to a meeting with them with pleasure, and that it isnocom- 
mon disappointment to me that I can not go to meet with them, and I send 
greeting to all my friends. 

My monthly report is to be made out and to go. I intended to sit up 
to-night to make it out; but, such is life. J can’t go! 

Your friend, 
ANDREW E. ELMORE. 


The remainder of the session was devoted to the following papers and 
discussions: 
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THE DESIRABILITY, PRACTICABILITY, CHARACTER 
AND COST OF A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE 
CARE AND TRAINING OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


ELIZABETH WHITEHEAD, Matron of State Hospital for Insane, Mendota. 


Wisconsin may justly glory in the extensive provisions for the educa- 
tion of the well-endowed youth throughout her border, and in the grand 
institutions for the treatment of the diseased mind, for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, for the enlightenment of the blind, for the moral 
training of the wayward boys and girls, and for the care of the depend- 
ent children. Proud may she be in all these monuments to philanthropy, 
but does notphilanthropy demand the erection of another — an institution 
for the systematic care and training of the feeble-minded, who are at 
present depending upon that broken reed, unsystematized charity ? 

The feeble-minded—who are they ? 

A medico-legal definition is not necessary to determine the signification 
of this term. The common acceptation include all backward children 
needing special training to the helpless idiot. There are two great divis- 
ions, the improvables and the non-improvables. 

The eleventh census of the United States reports 2,402 feeble-minded in 
the state of Wisconsin. By counties, Milwaukee has 205; Dane, 101; 
Dodge, 87; Fond du Lac, 79; Grant, 78; Waukesha, 69; Waupaca, 68; 
Sauk, 67; Vernon, 64, and so on through all the sixty-eight counties, with 
but three exceptions, which do not report any. Four counties report but 
one each. 

The census of 1880 reported 1,785, and for 1890 2,402, giving an increase 
of 617, or an average of 61 per year. 

Those, who are unable to care for themselves, are receiving some pro- 

tection, where? 
_ Many are found in our hospitals and asylums for the insane, where they 
have witting or unwittingly been committed. Im some instances there 
was no alternative, as no other provision had been made for them, and 
they as well as society demanded protection. 

In the Wisconsin state hospital for the insane there are 41 (18 females 
and 23 males) belonging to this pitiable class. The object of such an in- 
stitution is not suited to their needs, It is not so much medical treatment 
that they require as patient effort to instruct and improve them individ- 
ually. Does the association with the insane accomplish this ? 

The hospital does not want them and as soon as an opportunity is 
given, they with the chronic insane will be removed to the county asylums 
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and poor-houses. It isin these institutions, that we find many of these 
almost forgotten ones. 

Reports of some of these poorhouses in other states as well as in our 
own, furnish instances which prove that they are not proper places for our 
feebie-minded, especially the girls and women of this unfortunate class. 

In our reform schools we find not less than twenty-five or thirty of 
these mentally week ones. One needs but to visit these institutions to be 
assured of a different outcome for both the bright and the dull inmaté, if 
separated and surrounded by environments suited to the needs of each. 
These reform schools are proper places for the bright, intelligent classes, 
susceptible of much moral and mental improvement, while a home, a place 
of refuge, to shelter and protect the weak ones is the only safeguard for 
their future, e 

Our prisons and jails shelter many of this class. We can conceive a 
different fate for some of them, had a custodial home or school been estab- 
lished years ago. Today many of these poor wretches would be enjoying 
the comforting influences of pleasant surroundings, where they would, 
without the compulsion for some heinious crime, be producers toward their 
own self-support. _ 

There are many among that aimless class of wanderers known as tramps. 
These poor, homeless, friendless outcasts, abused and knocked about, are 
to be pitied, not blamed for the condition in which they live. They are 
unable of themselves to conceive of a better, broader existence — they 
are unable of themselves in this ‘‘ work-a-day-world,” to combat with the 

problems of life; hence, they are left to shift from place to place with a 
dogged contentment that is exasperating. 

But a majority of these dependents are found in the homes where this 
great affliction is most keenly felt — where it is oftentimes a burden almost 
too grievous to be borne. It ishere wherethecry for help is ever ascending 
to our Heavenly Father, to Him who has commanded us to ‘‘ comfort the 
feeble-minded,” to protect the ‘‘ weak and lowly” and to ‘‘ bear one an- 
other’s burdens.” These prayers for these enfeebled ones are being heard 
and these commands are being heeded by the noble-hearted people in not 
less than nineteen of our states, That these poor afflicted are none the less 
human is recognized, and their condition is ameliorated under carefully 
directed influences, This is a long, difficult problem but one that is being 
solved with results, to an extent satisfactory. 

No general assembly in any of our states today need pass a bill which 
shall read: ‘‘An act to organize an experimental school for the care and 
training of the idiot and feeble-minded children.” This care and training 
is no longer an experiment. We have but to review the history of this ex- 
perimental school in Illinois, established in 1865, tobe convinced beyond a 
doubt, as to what is possible toward improving the condition of this great 
pitiable army of human beings. This is but a single instance. 

The annual reports of any of the state institutions of this class established 
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during the past half century show most encouraging results. We 
. find each of these states has met and is meeting the demands of these de- 
' pendents in her own peculiar fashion. Some make provision for all under 
one management; others, for all under different managements, 

From Dr. W. B. Fish’s paper on the ‘‘Colony Plan,” we learn that, 
‘California has appreciated the future of this work and is laying the foun- 
dation on the broad lines suggested by this plan of organization.” 

From the report of standing committees by Dr. I. N. Kerlin, we are told 
that ‘‘lowa has adopted a cottage system of extension, providing for judi- 
cious separation of the sexes and securing some conformity tofamily regu- 
lations and influences,” The yearly reports show that the provision which 
has been made for industrial training in shops, on the farm, and in the 
brick-yard are most helpful and satisfactory. 

“The Kentucky institution does not receive low grade idiots or epilep- 
tics. They are provided for otherwise. Only feeble-minded persons of 
proper age and susceptible to improvenent areadmitted.” This institution 
is conspicious for making industrial training a speciality. Dr. J. Q. A. 
Stewart, the superintendent, reported at Syracuse, 1886, the progress of 
this feature, then an experiment, as being successful up to that time, be- 
yond the most sanguine expectation. It is now reported as being self- 
sustaining. 

Dr. Doren of the Ohio institution claims that the addition of 1,000 acres 
more of land would place that institution in a position to take care of all 
their custodial cases independent of any further expense tothe state. This 
is one of the best institutions of the kind in the world. Ohio has a spe- 
cial institution for epileptics at Gallipolis, which will eventually accom- 
modate one thousand inmates. 

Pennsylvania, which has one of the largest and one of the oldest schools 
of this kind in the United States; provides for all classes of feeble-minded, 
including epileptics under one management. The plan of organization for 
this institution is the colony plan. 

New York has two state institutions — one at Syracuse, the other at New- 
ark. The latter is a custodial asylum for feeble-minded women. 

New York has very properly taken steps to deal justly with her epilep- 
tics, who have long been recognized as a difficult factor in this great prob- 
lem. In the present session of the state legislature a bill has been intro- 
duced to secure suitable state care for them alone. It provides for the es- 
tablishment of an epileptic colony where they may receive care and 
treatment suited to their needs. 

The yearly reports of the growth of and the provisions for this work in 
Massachusetts, Nebraska and other states are fullof instruction. The ex- 
periences of these states may be followed by others which have not taken 
up this work. 

For the care of all classes of feeble-minded —the non-improvables and 
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improvables — we find the colony plan most highly recommended as _pro- 
ductive of the best results. 

If we comprehend Dr. W. B. Fish’s outline for the foundation of this 
plan certain essential points should be established: first, the number, and 
second, the grades eventually to come under one management. A third 
should be a farm of proper size. Dr. Fish has estimated that one acre of 
land should be secured for each inmate, and this for the sake of economy 
should be bought or bargained for when the institution is first established. 

For the further development of this plan we can dono better than quote 
from Dr. Kerlin’s paper presented to the national conference at St. Louis, 
in 1884. Hesaid: ‘‘American institutions for the feeble minded having 
already been in existence for thirty years, it may be asserted that the ex- 
perimental period has passed and that, when states shall proceed to legis- 
late for their defectives, it will be done on a permanent basis.” 

He also said: ‘‘The grade of specific idiocy and imbecility presupposes a 
wide classification, and at the commencement this should be planned for 
somewhat as follows: 

**First, central buildings for the school and industrial department. Near 
at hand should be located the shops. 

‘Second, separate buildings for the care of cases of paralysis and pro- 
found idiocy, with such special arrangements of dormitory and day room 
as the infirin character of the inmate may require. 

“Third, other remote buildings for the custodial and epileptic: depart- 
ments, with accessories for both care and training. 

‘Fourth, provision should eventually be made for colonizing lads as they 
grow into manhood in properly arranged houses, as farmers, gardeners, 
dairy help, etc.” 

The apparent outcome of the colony system is to place these unfortunates 
where, to a large degree, they may be self supporting. The object is not 
to provide luxurious homes for ease and idleness at the expense of the 
state, but to direct physical energies in avenues that will make producers 
instead of hopeless consumers and to instruct all in habits of industry. 

What is being done in Wisconsin for these helpless citizens? This sub- 
ject is not new to the people of this state. It has been frequently agitated 
during the past twenty-five years. It has been a topic of much earnest, 
thoughtful discussion before these conferences of charities and correction. 
It has been of vital importance to the state teachers’ association. Much 
have they done to bring before the thinking public these ‘* forgotten child- 
ren,’ whose claims can be no longer ignored. 

The time has come for the grand old Badger State whose motto is ‘‘ For- 
ward ” to complete her system of state charities and take hold of this be- 
nevolent enterprise and make the necessary provisions to enable these 
neglected ones to raise themselves in the scale of humanity. 

Will this commonwealth stop to consider the cost? When contrasted 
with the moral and mental development that will result from it to these 
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i 


-unfortunates, the question of economy becomes insignificant. The comfort 


and consolation given to many shadowed households will surpass all pe- 


’ euniary consideration. Notonly will the burdened parents’ heart rejoice ~ 


in this benevolent step but every teacher will glory in a provision so long 
recognized, 

In a report to the Wisconsin teachers’ association, in 1890, Prof, Albert 
Salisbury has most adequately presented ‘‘ The Duty of the State to these 
Feeble-minded.” We find that this duty of the state is not new. ‘* The 
legislature of Wisconsin at its sessson in 1867 passed a bill organizing an 
institution for idiots, which only failed of becoming a law by the neglect 
of the officers of both houses of the general assembly to sign the bill before 
adjournment.” The legislatures have not been allowed to forget so im- 
portant a duty. It has been presented several times. In 1887,a bill . 
was presented which was vetoed by the governor. Another was presented 
in 1891 with no encouraging results. 1893 records another, with results, 
we hope, that places this noble state among the first ranks in this philan- 
thropic and humane enterprise. 

We question the practicability to attempt immediate provisions for all 
grades but provisions ought, at least be made at the beginning for the im- 
provables. 

That there are grades of the feeble-minded capable of improvement has 
been amply demonstrated. The state should without further delay and 
without lobbying or begging provide the necessary means for their im- 
provement. If the past is to be of any benefit in this matter, it is this: 
The state must adopt a plan of organization that shall, step by step, pre- 
pare for the reception of all grades of feeble-minded who are eventually to 
receive care and training in this institution. Since the colony plan is 
recommended by the majority of those interested and engaged in this 
humane work, as the best and most economical system known, we un- 
hesitatingly advise its adoption. 

The bill that was introduced into the legislature, February 14th, requires 
a farm of not less than 200 acres of land. 

Dr. Wilbur has said ‘‘ physical training must form the basis of all well- 
directed effort for the education of idiots,” and taking Dr. Fish’s bint on 
economy, we recommend a farm of not less than 600 acres of land to be 
secured at the beginning. 

Dr. F. M. Powel, superintendent of Iowa’s institution for feeble-minded 
children, gives as the first cost of buildings the following: $50,000 
for the erection of what is known as a central building, and $8,000 
for furnishing supplies and some out-buildings.” For the first year or two 
this will probably furnish accommodations sufficient to meet the demands, 
at least it will make a beginning and furnish a basis for developing pre- 


arranged plans. 


Besides the practical manual training which the farm shall furnish from 
the enya the bill should provide for the introduction of many of the 
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common trades as soon as practicable. The provision for custodial cases 
at the start is wise. There are those who at present are of necessity wards 
of the state, and there are many others who should be and must be, 
else society will not be relieved of this terrible, uncontrollable burden, 
neither will there be any prevention of the alarming increase of idiocy. 

The bill should further provide the privilege to parents or friends of 
paying into the treasury of said institution a given sum of money for the 
life care of children whose deficiency unfits them for self-care, thus re- 
moving anxiety for the future of their helpless ones, 

The establishment of an endowment fund should be advocated. This 
fund may be the means of doing great good. In the Pennsylvania school 
for feeble-minded children this fund, in 1885, was reported $80,000. 

Let nothing be overlooked or forgotten that tends to prom )te every in- 
terest. ‘‘ Our institution has everytning to gain from investigation, and 
everything to lose from ignorance,” 

No person should ever be engaged to fill the positions of superintendent, 
of matron, or of teacher whose heart is not full to overflowing with kind- 
ness, loye and affection for those afflicted ones whose peculiarities and de- 
ficiencies demand the greatest patience. As this institution is to become a 
permanent home for many, every officer and employe should be thoroughly 
imbued with a desire to carry into each department the sweet influences of 
home life. The old idea of severe discipline must give place to every effort 
to gain the confidence and love of each. Not rule with a rod of iron but 
with the sceptre of love, remembering the commendation, ‘‘ In as much as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my bretheren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

Will a bill asking for a beginning in this work, which 1s no longer vision- 
ary and sentimental but a matter of unquestionable justice to these pitiable 
members of society, be passed over by neglect on the part of our legislators 
or vetoed by the governor? 

We believe no such fate awaits anything so reasonable. The need of 
such an institution is so manifest that any appeal which may be made in 
the behalf of these helpless fellow beings can not fail to meet approval. 

Most all, if not all the members of our general assembly are fathers with 
true parental hearts full of tender love for the dear children at home and, 
when contrasting their bright active minds with the class under considera- 
tion, they are truly thankful for the perfect gifts nature has bestowed upon 
their households. Should there be any who know too well the responsi- 
bility of the care of these poor afflicted ones, they will gladly and willingly 
respond to any call for their amelioration. : 

Those parents whose children have the advantages of the school either 
for the deaf and dumb or for the blind ever bless this grand common- 
wealth for these institutions. Their voices will unite in sympathy with 
those personally desirous and these will be supported by all others, through 
a kindred feeling of brotherhood, in sanctioning the establishment of a 
‘Wisconsin home for the feebleminded. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CUSTODY 
AND TRAINING OF THE FEHBLE-MINDED. 


ALBERT SALISBURY, President Normal School, Whitewater. 


Your committee desire to present as succinctly as possible the main facts 
concerning the class known as the feeble-minded, as related to the state 
of Wisconsin. We therefore, set forth the following condensed statements, 
as matters not of theory or speculation, but of plain fact which any man 
may verify: 

1. The state of Wisconsin has provided free schools of all grades, from 
the district school to the university, in which every normally constituted 
child may find opportunity and help for realizing his highest development. 
It has extended its fostering care to the dependent and wayward children 
-of the state through the schools at Sparta, Milwaukee and Waukesha. It 
has reached out its hand tothe deaf mutes and to the blind and gives them 
the best training that science and benevolence have been able to devise. 


_Ithas provided expert medical treatment and humane custody for the 


whole multitude of its insane. The old soldier, weakened by the hardships 
of war, has his comfortable refuge. But there remains one class of un- 
fortunates, the most helpless and dependent of all, for whom this great 


~ state has not yet lifted its finger. Behind all our neighboring states in 


this particular regard, Wisconsin offers no care or reliaf to its imbecile or 
Seeble-minded inhabitants, 

2. The U.S. census of 1890 reports 2,402 persons within our state as be- 
longing to this class of defectives. Of these, 205 were found in Milwaukee 
county, and 101 in this county of Dane. 

But these figures by nc means tell the whole truth. There is no other 
form of defect in children concerning which parents are so sensitive as 
that of imbecility. Indeed, they often refuse to recognize its existence 
when it is but too apparent to all other eyes. Again, the mental disinte- 
gration accompanying epilepsy is not always thought of as belonging in 
the same category as idiocy. For these reasons, and others, it is practi- 
cally impossible to secure accurate reports, and expert authorities have 
found by investigation that about 25 per cent, must be added to any census 
enumeration. : 

Figuring on this basis, we have not less than three thousand of these un- 


- fortunates in Wisconsin, making no allowance for the increase since 1890. 


The increase from 1880 to 1890 was 20 per cent., or two per cent. each 
year. The feeble-minded of the state, therefore, very considerably exceed 
in number both the blind and the deaf mutes combined, and equal two- 
thirds of the whole number of insane. 

8. The question at once arises,—‘‘ Where are these 8,000 aefective per- 
sons whom the state has so completely and so long ignored ?” 
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The answer comes,—‘‘A few are in jails as tramps and irresponsible 
criminals, A greater number are in hospitals or asyiums for the insane, to 
which they have been committed as insane either wittingly or unwittingly. 
Another fraction of the whole are in poorhouses. But the great ma- 
jority, probably three fourths of the whole, are in families, a fearful burden 
to parents and an unwholesome element in the home life, and, too often, a 
menace to the material and moral safety of the community ” 

4, In such acase, why has nothing been done? Befcre trying to answer 
this question, it is well to note briefly the comprehensiveness of the term 
feeble-minded. The degree and forms of imbecility are manifold, grading 
from the helpless, driveling idiot, at the lower extreme, to the child of al- 
most normal outward appearance but too slow of apprehension or too weak 
in judgment to admit of development by the methods of the ordinary 
school. This last class are often found in the public schools, greatly to the 
detriment of the school and with no advantage to the unfortunate child, 
who might yet be quickened and brought forward by other and suitable: 
methods and appliances. Between these extremes, are the middle grades, 
not sunk in helpless idiocy on the one hand, nor yet susceptible of book- 
training, on the other. These can be taught habits of cleanliness and self- 
help, are capable of manual training and of productive industry wnder 
direction, especially industries of the agricultural type. Time forbids to 
speak of dements, epileptics, and other special types. 

5. To account for the apathy of our state with regard to its feeble- 
minded isnot easy. Doubtless one reason has been the failure to discrimi- 
nate between the different degrees of imbecility. The term idiot has been 
commonly taken in its extremest sense; and the vague impression, due to 
voluntary ignorance, has prevailed that all are alike unimprovable. That 
there are still other elements of hwmanity involved, few have taken the 
trouble to see, 

A second reason is to be found in the fact that the idiot is unable to 
speak for himself. At every session of the legislature a hundred open 
mouths appear, gaping for appropriations. The able-bodied interests, those 
already nurtured into strength, have their spokesmen, their ‘‘pull,” and 
make themselves heard. The poor idiot, tongue-tied and weaponless, is 
regularly trampled down in the rush. There is money for the horticultur- 
ists, the dairymen. the agriculturist, the county horse races, the contested- 
election claimants and their lawyers, all able to help themselves; there is 
nothing for the poor fool who stands in the gates but does not know how to 
cry. In the interest of economy, some claimants must besent away empty- 
handed; and whom is it so safe or so easy to kick down the capitol stairs 
as the idiot? If he has been wronged and discriminated against, he at 
least cannot do anything about it. 

6. But is it true that he cannot do anything about it, that he takes no 
revenges upon society because of its continued indifference and neglect ? 
It is but a year ago that the so-called ‘‘ Calamus firebug” of Dodge county 
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was restrained from her mischeivous career of depredation, destroying 
_ property, stoning windows out of dwellings, setting schoolhouses and 
’ churches on fire, by night, and finally attacking with a butcher knife 
those who apprehended her. She could not be sent to prison till after she 
had thus brought a whole community under a reign of terror. 

In a poorhouse in this state, is an idiot mother with seven idiot sons, 
Why have those idiot sons an existence? Was it economy to leave that 
potential mother at large and unprotected? From the financial point of 
view alone, what a dividend of folly! Inthe town where I live, isa feeble- 
minded young woman already a mother, but never to be a wife. And she 
might easily have been educated to respectability and self-support in a 
proper institution. Instances need not be further cited. Let me only 
quote briefly from Dr. Kerlin, of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ How many of your 
criminals, inebriates, and prostitutes are congenital imbeciles? How many 
of your insane are really feeble-minded or imbecile persons, wayward and 
_ neglected in their early training, and at last conveniently housed in hos- 

pitals after having wrought mischief, entered social relations, reproduced 
their kind, defied laws, antagonized experts and lawyers, puzzled phil- 
anthropists, and in every possible manner retaliated on thtir progenitors 
for their origin and on the community for their misapprehension? How 
many of your incorrigible boys, lodged in tke house of refuge to be half- 
educated in letters and wholly unreached in morals, are sent out into the 
community the moral idiots they were at the beginning, only more power- 
fully armed for mischief? This pauperism breeding others paupers, what 
is it but imbecility let free to do its mischief ? 

It has been publicly asserted, in this capital city, that idiocy should be 
ignored and neglected as a means of ‘stamping it out.” What must be 
‘the grade of intelligence that can face this question and not see that the 
existing imbecility is largely the result of neglect, that the present policy 
of neglect puts a premium, so to speak, on the propagation of idiocy? 

7. But most of those whom I am now addressing have already come 
past these earlier questions to the more practical one, What can and should 
be done? Many who feel the responsibility and see the need for public 
action are not yet able to judge clearly what form the effort should take. 
Shall the institution for the feeble-minded be a school, aiming to develop 
and liberate the arrested mind, thus preparing for self control and self- 
support; or shall it be purely an asylum, aiming only to shelter and guard 
its inmates and to protect society from the evils which the freedom of 
neglect entails? Those who have never before taken time for a thorough 
study of the problem are likely to accept unqualifiedly one of. these alter- 
natives to the exclusion of the other, according to the practical relations 
in which they may have been placed. 

The two solutions are not incompatible, but complementary. There 
must be provision for the helpless and hopeless; it is simply barbarism that 
such provision has not already been made, But, while doing this, it 
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would surely be sin to make no active effort in behalf of the higher types 
of feeble-mindedness, the educable class, who are just below the reach of 
public school methods. Nearly all of the state institutions for the feeble- 
minded were organized as schools, with training as the ruling idea; but 
all soon found it necessary to incorporate the custodial feature. Most 
have started with some limitations upon the age of inmates; but have 
soon found these limitations only an embarrassment. There should, 
therefore, from the start, be these two features, the school department 
and the custodial. But the growth of such an institution, which is sure 
to be rapid, will bring the need for closer organization and specialization. 
There will spring up of necessity the hospital, the epileptic colony, the 
farm colony, in due time. There should be, then, alarge central building, 
which, for a time, by proper partitioning, will afford a proper separation 
of grades and sexes, while including all under the same roof. Around 
this, at greater or less distances, will eventually cluster the several colo- 
nies in separate buildings specially adapted o their several purposes, 
This, known as ‘‘the colony plan,” has been amply approved by the expe- 
rience of such institutions in many states. 

A large percentage of these defectives are found to be best adapted to 
the various forms of agricultural labor, especially market-gardening. 
Hence it is of the greatest importance that such an institution should be 
provided, at the outset, with a considerable area of good tillable land. 
For other reasons, it is important that this tract of land should also com- 
prise a good grove of timber as a pleasure-ground and airing-place for the 
inmates. 

Manual training should early be introduced into the school department, 
both for educational and practical purposes. The kindergarten, moreover, 
is a fundamental necessity to such an institution. 

8. But it is, perhaps, idle to spend time in outlining the proper charac- 
ter of the provision to be made for these forgotton ones, while no certainty | 
yet exists that anything at all can be done. The duty of the houris to join 
hands in a vigorous and extended effort to quicken the conscience and 
concentrate the interest of the people and their law makers in respect to. 
this public duty. : 

For fifty years, in this country, the education of imbecile youth has been 
going successfully on. The names of Seguin and Howe and Wilbur shine 
with honor for the work which their owners have done in this cause. They 
prepared the way for the beneficent institutions which may now be found 
in almost every northern state. Wisconsin stands almost alone in its atti- 
tude of continued neglect. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, each 
has its large and well-equipped state home for the feeble-minded. Michi- 
gan has a private institution of considerable note. Of all the states carved 
out of the old Northwest Territory, Wisconsin stands at the rear, a fact 
the more singular in view of what it has done for every other class of its 
citizens. The time has surely come when our state should step forward to 
a place in line with its sister states. 
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9. A bill prepared at the instance of the board of supervisors of Mil- 
_ waukee county, and modified in minor details by this committee in confer- 
ence with the state board of control, has been introduced into the present 
legislature by the Hon. C. F. A. Hintze, of Milwaukee, and is known as 
No. 244, A. It embodies the ideas set forth in this report. What shall be 
its fate? The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has for many years been 
deeply interested in this movement. At the present moment petitions are 
in the hands of over 300 prominent educators of the state for circulation 
among the people, asking the legislature to pass this bill, Will the state 

conference of charities not lend its hand most earnestly to this same hu- 
mane work ? 

Now, the question is what will be done? Two years ago [ had considerable 
contact with this matter in pushing this bill in the last legislature. There 
was a very strong feeling for the bill. It was heard before the joint com- 
mittee on Claims, and went through two regular committees without 
trouble. It takes a majority of a committee to get things along, and the 
bill finally met its fate. Iam thoroughly convinced that if it could have 
come to a vote it would have passed both houses, but the committees have 
to be got. The question is in what shape this conference would prefer to 
express itself, if it will express itself in favor of this movement. 


Professor Salisbury then offered the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The best estimates show that there are not less than 3,000 
persons in this state of the class comprehensively known as feeble-minded, 
many of these persons living under conditions dangerous to the moral 
health of the community and tending towards increase of the evil; and 

WHEREAS, The state of Wisconsin has made no provision for the care 
or training of this class, leaving them the only class of defectives not yet 
recognized as entitled to the protecting care of the state; therefore 

Resolved, That this conference recognizes the crying need of a state in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded, both as a relief to homes and communities 
and to existing institutions in which this class of unfortunates constitute 
a troublesome and incongruous element, 

Resolved, Tnat we cordially endorse the bill No. 244, A., now pending 
before the legislature and earnestly request that it be made a law. 


President — What shall be done with the report of this committee ? 
_ Member —I move that the resolution be referred to the committee on 
Laws and Legislation, and that that committee report at to-morrow’s ses- 
sion. 

Motion carried. 
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DISCUSSION OF REPORT. 


Mrs. E. B. Fairbanks, Milwaukee: I have not had the pleasure of 
attending any of the meetings of the committee for the care of the idiotic 
and feeble-minded, and have just heard the bill for an appropriation for 
their provision and care read by Prof. Salisbury for the first time. 

It was my privilege from an early day to know something of the first 
home and school for the idiotics organized in this country in Syracuse, 
N. Y., by Dr. Harvey Wilbur. It began in a small way. As it became 
apparent that greater accommodations were necessary, larger appropri- 
ations to meet increased expenses were demanded. A farm of several 


hundred acres was purchased at Fairmount, some miles away from the — 


parent home, where boys grown to manhood could become helpers toward 
their own support, and this farm is reputed to have been managed so well 
that it contributed largely to the support of the institution. In time a 
custodial home for women was established at Newark, N. J., some fifty 
miles distant. All speak well of this departement of the work. I know 
of the mother of the seven feeble minded and idiotic sons spo:en of by 
Prof. Salisbury (also of the grandmother and mother and daughter, all 
imbeciles, in one of our poorhouses). What might have been saved had 
those brothers been kept in a custodial home? The bill before the legis- 
lature calls for an appropriation of $100,000, amagnificent sum. My private 
opinion is that a much smaller amount would answer the present purpose, 
and after providing the home, a school for manual training could be or- 
ganized and provided for. The home once established, classification would 
follow, then the school, shop, hospital, etc , as a natural consequence. 
Certainly the state owes its protecting care to this class of helpless de- 
pendents. . 

Supt. J. W. Swiler: The matter as presented by our friend Mrs. Fair- 
banks, suggests that it may be best to secure now the material wherewith 
to make a beginning in the care and custody of that large class of de- 
pendent and helpless people which is resident in our commonwealth, and 
entitled to all the rights and privileges which the commonwealth, in its in- 
tegrity, and in its wealth, may be pleased to bestow upon them. In my 
mind, with the experience of our sister states before us, with the need 
that has existed for forty years at least of something of this sort in Wis- 
consin, it seems to me that the times are ripe for making, along the line 
that President Salisbury has suggested, such an advance upon our state 
legislature as shall secure from them an acknowledgment of the necessity 
of large and generous provisions for the feeble-minded, the poor helpless 
idiots, for the unfortunates and for that larger class of children neither 
idiotic, imbecile nor epileptic, who are susceptible of instruction, but owing 
to their slowness of mental perception, to their inability to receive in- 
struction in public schools, have been deprived of all the advantages of 
educational training. Personally, I regret the deferring of the adoption of 
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the resolution of President Salisbury till tomorrow, as I fear the press of 
. other business may interfere with a full and free discussion of this very 
important question. Forty years ago the state of Wisconsin saw the 
necessity of providing for the blind and deaf children of the state. Ample 
provision is now made for the dependent children in the state, for the un- 
fortunate boys at Waukesha, and the girls at Milwaukee; care has been 
taken that they should be looked after, but here are children not only 
handicapped, but interfering with the functions of the homes in which 
they exist. . While it may be true that the deaf boy can not get the growth 
and development that justly belongs to him, he does not interfere very 
much with the enjoyment of the home; but you who know anything 
of the feeble-minded, of their helplessness, of their dependence upon 
mother, or brother, or sister, know that the home in which feeble- 
minded children live is a home that has to devote its spare time to the 
care of one who, although needing its attention, is still unable to appre- 
ciate it. 

Dr. Henry Wilbur’s institution in New York has been spoken of. I 
happen to kuow something of the influence of that institution on the in- 
stitution in Illinois, which was opened by a brother of Dr. Wilbur in 
buildings rented by the state. The doors had scarcely opened when there 
came such a crowd as they were not able to accommodate, and before the 
school had been in existence three years he had on file applications of six 
hundred children who were proper subjects for the custody of such a 
school. I apprehend that if, in the state of Wisconsin, a school should be 
opened, it need not be an experimental school, and if there be those here 
or anywhere who question the fact that the feeble-minded can be educated, 
let them secure the addresses of the parents of feeble- minded children who 
have been in any state institution or in private institution for the feeble- 
minded, and read the testimony of those parents. I have had occasion in 
looking over the reports of schools of this sort to notice the uniformity of the 
reply to the question: ‘‘Do you find that your children have improved ?” 
‘the change in the habit of the child is so complete that they seem 
like another person.” Now, these children, helpess as they are, many 
_ unable to take their own food, are instructed in the essential things in the 
beginning, and that in itself commends the work of the school. There 
are a great many feeble-minded children in Wisconsin, who might have 
educational training were there but a school provided for them. The 
school at Delavan has refused admission to children who were brought 
there because they were dumb. There area great many dumb who are 
not deaf. The deaf child is dumb on account of a physical defect; the fee- 
ble-minded child that is dumb is so on acccunt of a mental defect or a mental 
weakness that has prevented the use of speech, while no one in the family 
has had time or taken the time to develop its speech, and still it does not 

follow that speech is impossible. By the instruction of such a training 
school as this committee would recommend, and in the care and custody 
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of this class of persons, they are made helpful — not only self-helpful, 
but they are made of such service that they may become self-supporting 
and assist in the support of others. In the paper read the statement was 
made that the school would be entirely self-supporting. These boys who 
are particularly weak mentally and who may not be fitted for the indus- 
trial pursuits of large manufacturing establishments, are still well fitted 
for the farm, the dairy, the garden and field, and may do as much work 
as full grown men. If wecanso utilize, Mr. Chairman, these forces that 
are now inactive, and promote the general welfare in this material way, 
it seems proper that we should do so at once. I trust there will be no in- 
terference with the utmost success of the scheme as’ outlined by the re- 
port of this morning and that a larger appropriation may be secured. 

Mr. Wright: I think that the state board of control deserve the grati- 
tude of this conference for having taken up this particular subject and 
made it the thing which they are pressing before the legislature in addition 
to the ordinary work of the state institutions. The fact that the state 
board are asking for this will have a great deal more influence with the 
legislature than anything we can do here or that any one else can clo, but 
all we can do will back them and help them in that work before the legis- 
lature. I think the chances are about even whether the bill will pass or 
not. The only objection to the bill aside from ordinary conservatism is 
the large appropriation of money. The controlling question will be whether 
the legislature can afford to grant it with the other requests. Other ap- 
propriations are clamored for by interests that have power in the legis- 
lature. We must back the state board of control in making this request 
of the legislature. They are the official representatives of all interested 
in this matter. 

Question: Do you remember whether it has been acted on by any com- 
mittee yet? 

Prof. Salisbury: It is in the hands of the committee on charitable and 


penal institutions. They are to decide this afternoon, and I shall be able 


to report this evening. 

Mr. Wright: It was called to my attention that the committal of idiots 
to hospitals and asylums was illegal. I used to think that. Asa matter 
of fact the law expressly forbids the committal of congenital idiots to the 
state hospitals, but does not forvid their direct committal to the county in- 
sane asylums, That matter was brought to the attention of the board of 
charities and reform and they undertook to interpret the law that the 
idiots could not be committed to the state hospitals or to the county 
asylums either. We found that the law actually did leave that loop-hole 
open, and they can be legally committed to the county asylums. Now, 
the result is that there are two or three hundred congenital idiots now 
in the county insane asylums, and necessarily they are the very worst of 
every class. They are, on the whole, a great deal more troublesome than 
the chronic insane are. The officers do not want to have them there if 
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they can help it. Itis not pleasant to have the very worst congenital 
idiots in the county insane asylums. In Dr. Kerlin’s institution in Penn- 
sylvania they are set apart from the rest and no attempt is made to 
. teach them anything. 

Prof. Salisbury: These most helpless ones are better cared for by the in- 


mates of the institution than they could be at home. 
Mr. Wright: I see before me a very large number of the trustees, 


superintendents and matrons of the county insane asylums. You have a 
special desire to get rid of these for those whom you would be glad to take 
in their places. Therefore, do all you can to forward this bill. Do all you 
can with your own members. You can do a great deal in forwarding the 
progress of this bill. You have a personal interest in it. Milwaukee 
county has shown the way how something temporary can be done. In 
two or three other counties at least in this state there are sufficient number 
of these undesirable idiots already in the hands of the county authorities 
who must be cared for, so that it would pay you to put up a little building 
separate, but under the same management, temporarily, until the state 
gets around to take care of them, and the very fact that there are a num- 
ber of such temporary departments organized in our institutions in differ- 
ent counties of the state will beastrong argument for the state taking 
charge of the idiots themselves. ; 
Mr. Clarence Snyder: I have only to say that it seems to me no person 
in Wisconsin who is interested in this question will deny the great neces- 
sity existing. All people who have ever given a moment’s thought to the 
question can see how far-reaching would be the influence of “such an in- 
stitution. But the question we are confrented with is a practical question ; 
our legislature is beset with a carnival of demands from many 
sources. In order to work up sentiment enough among assemblymen 
and senators to assure an appropriation there must be a good 
deal of knowledge diffused. Now, this knowledge in reference to the 
_ feeble-minded is not possessed by more than a small number of the people 
of Wisconsin, In order to gei a good appropriation there must bea pres- 
sure upon the members of the legislature. They must come to a better 
understanding of existing conditions. The state board of control have | 
been compelled to ask for a good deal of money to keep the state institu - 
. tions in repair, and we have been compelled to ask for a good deal of money 
in excess of what has been heretofore demanded.’ We are willing to take 
_ whatever they will grant for the establishing of an institutiort for the care 
of the feeble-minded. Get them to admit the principle, and suppose they 
do not give us more than $25,000 for the next year or two; there is nothing 
that will do more for the cause than the erection of a building, however 
small. It will force itself upon the attention of everybody wherever there 
is a feeble-minded child. It will be easier to get the additional appropria- 
tion. Great enterprizes often, and generally, in fact, have come from small 
beginnings. A beginning, however humble, once made, spontaneous 
- sentiment flowing therefrom, will do the rest. 
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Prof. Salisbury: Some of us who have been before committees before now 
know that we must split our demands. We can concede something to the 
demand that things have got to becut down. Mr. Wright has brought before - 
ussomewhat the very pitiable and repulsive character of some of these peo- 
pleand the very low work that must be done for them, and there is nothing 
that a home ought to be relieved from so much, for the sake of the other 
children, as that. 

Mrs. W. F, Allen: The points brought forward by Prof. Salisbury in 
regard to the more advanced pupils in an asylum assisting in the work © 
for the less advanced is of special interest to me. I have seen it practic- 
ally carried out. I frequently visited Dr. Harvey Wilbur’s asylum in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and he explained many of the details of his work to me. 
This plan of utilizing the talents of the more advanced pupils was made 
quite a feature of that institution. Dr. Wilbur assured me he had re- 
ceived pupils who were unable to walk, though 12 or 14 years of age, and 
he had taught them to walk as you would babies, beginning with creeping. 
These pupils had later attained to reasonable proficiency in the ordinary 
school work. 

Dr. Wilbur’s success in training his pupils is too well known to need 
much comment. But I will merely refer to one instance as typical of - 
many more. A young man sent to him, ignorant of even the commonest 
duties, the care of his person, proper modes of eating, etc., he trained so 
successfully that he often sent him on business trips to the surrounding 
towns. I rémember Dr. Wilbur’s pointing him out to me one day as a 
proof that training could remove even the manner that is considered in- 
separable from a defective mind. 

In states where there is no provision made for the feeble-minded, the 
less defective among them are often found in our public schools. Here 
the work can not be adapted to them, and in addition to this, their pres- 
ence is a drawback to the efficient work of both teacher and pupils. In 

schools by themselves they can alone make real progress. 

Col. C. E. Warner: I endorse the report made by Prof. Salisbury. In 
regard to the desirability of the action in this direction, it seems to me our 
thought should be devoted to the way this matter should be presented to 
the legislature — have a committee appointed to look after that especially. 
Present the matter in the most favorable light before the legislature. I think 
that a farm is desirable for an institution of any kind, but the leading ar- © 
gument against it would be that it would not be self-supporting. 

Allen Bogue: I agree that you cannot ever makeany farm self-support- 
ing. I doubt if all you could raise on the farm would pay tor the doctor 
and the teachers and I think we should go before the legislature as practical 
men. These legislators are looking, some for re-election and some for the 
good of the party, and small appropriations suit best. A great many of 
them have not given the subject the least thought, and I would agree that 
we ask for a small appropriation, make a beginning. They are not a de- 
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sirable class of patients to. have in the poorhouses, and if we could get 
them away from the institution, and if we do not ask too much, there 
would bea chance to get it, but do not hold up that they will be self-sup- 
porting. 

E. O. Holden: I think it would be better than an institution, to get the 
children in private homes. 

Prof. Salisbury: The average family is not protection for the feeble 
minded girl; not even the father or mother can guard her. 

I have visited the institutions of Illinois and Minnesota. There is in 
the [llinois institution a beautiful girl sent as a county case, she 
has a father somewhere who has means, but she is a county case, and 
in disposition a beautiful child. A gentleman visited that institution not 
long ago, and after he went away hesent her a letter and some money. 
Under the rules of the institution the matron of the institution had cog- 
nizance of such matters, and she instructed the girl about returning that 
letter and the money.. What would be the fate of that girl outside of an 
institution ? 


ADJUNCTS TO MEDICAL TREATMENT IN HOS- 
PITALS FOR THE INSANE. 


M. J. WuiTe, M. D., Medical Superintendent, Milwaukee Hospital for In- 
sane, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Within but a comparatively recent period has the subject of the care and 
treatment of the unfortunate victims of mental disease been given due 
consideration with reference to the various auxiliary measures to be em- 
ployed in promoting a return to normal conditions in curable cases pre- 
sented for treatment, and the amelioration of the larger class capable 
of enjoying a partial state of usefulness in the world, In reviewing the 
history of the treatment of the insane prior to the last decade, the lack of 
the governing principle calculated to meet the conditions presented on a 
rationally physiological basis will in the light of subsequent experience, 
appear prominently to view. It isnot my purpose to indulge in a retro- 
spect of the conditions met with in the remote history of this peculiar 
class, when the affection occupied a somewhat novel position in the, estis 
mation of the profession and the laity; before it was accredited a morbid 
condition or disease and when the sufferers were subjected to indignity 
and ostracism. 

To begin with the period when the insane were regarded as other inva- 
lids. suffering from an essential disease, it will be observed that the heroic 
measures adopted for their relief, consisting of abstraction of blood, blister- 
ing, violent purgation and the use of depletives and depressants, were duly 


_ supplanted by the more rational principles of rest and freedom from ex- 
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citing influences, with tonics, good feeding, induction of sleep and occa- 
sional diversions of a suitable character; what was termed the expectant 
plan of treatment. This system of treatment of the insane obtained a foot- - 
hold which has never been abandoned. 

The value of these principles as applied to the average case has been 
amply demonstrated. However, it was not sufficiently taken into account 
that, in a large proportion of cases met with, the person affected would 
seem to demand everything in the way of incentives to save him from the 
current of morbid reflection which was for a long period threat- 
ening to carry him off his feet, so to speak, and that the habit 
of morbid introspection, so common in cases presented for treat- 
ment, was to be combated. It was deemed sufficient to place the patient 
in surroundings thought to suit his condition, so far as rest and quiet were 
concerned, and to institute the administration of medicines calculated to 
improve the general nutrition and induce sleep; measures tending to arouse 
and stimulate a return to natural and healthful conditions of mind were, 
it is to be regretted, sadly ignored. The convalescence was undoubtedly 
retarded beyond what would be expected to be a reasonable duration, and 
cases lapsing to dementia were unduly hastened toward that goal. I 
would not wish to be understood as criticising unfavorably the methods 
practiced in the past history of the insane by the many noble, self sacrific- 
‘ing and eminently able men who have devoted themselves and their abili- 
ties to the cause of these unfortunate people. All honor to them! The 
foundation of the principles inculcated by them in their students and fol- 
lowers has been richly operative in producing beneficent results in the hu- 
mane and advanced practice in vogue at the present time. They were the 
pioneers in the struggle for the advancement of the welfare of the afflicted 
ones and they held the essential principle of humane and scientific treat- 
ment, as opposed to simply custodial measures, as paramount, and their 
individuality and teachings have born fruit in the younger generation of 
alienists. The principle of rest and quiet and freedom from mental exer- 
tion was the key-note of the doctrine then advocated and no one will dis- 
pute its validity as applied to the average case of acute disease; it had its 
origin in a scientific observance of the principles of physiology, psychology 
and mental hygiene, and its advocates were of such strength and possessed 
such powerful individuality as to insure the intelligent and efficient carry - 
ing out of their theories and the perpetuation of their practice; and with 
what beneficent results the condition of the insane at the present time 
will fully demonstrate. j 

This theory and practice is as necessary and as effective today as in the 
past, and there is little likelihood of its being superseded by any other, un- 
less perchance the discovery of some potent substance tending to check 
or render impossible cerebral degeneration, or to renew inert nerve cells 
and replace effete nerve substance, shall revolutionize the methods at pres” 
ent practiced. The theory of rest to the overworked brain with its attend - 
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ant derangement of functionation was based on the same principles and 
as faithfully practiced as those applying to the purely physical system. 
The comparison of a fracture in the osseous system with that of the disor- 
dered brain has been duly emphasized in the past by workers in the field 
of practical psychiatry and the deductions drawn have met with unani- 
mous concurrence. Placing the brain in splints, so to speak, by the en- 
forcement of absolute rest and quiet and immunity from distraction of 
any kind is the essence of the doctrine. This practice in the average case 
of acute mania is undeniably the correct and only proper one to be 
adopted with a view to bring about a return to normal conditions of 
thought, feeling and action. In the average case of acute melancholia, 
however, I am doubtful of the efficacy of such a practice alone. My ex- 
perience, though limited in comparison with some observers, forces upon 
me the conviction of the necessity of practice of an opposite character. 
The average case of melancholia, in my opinion, requires not so much rest 
and seclusion from conditions in the outside world which, in part, no 
doubt, were instrumental in causing the morbid condition presented, as 
the employment of methods calculated to wean the mind from pet fancies 
and gloomy iwaginings and forebodings and divert it into healthful chan- 
nels of thought. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the principles laid down wili not apply 
equally in all cases, intelligent discrimination being required and a study 
of individual peculiarities of disposition, habit and thought cae for and 
suitable measures instituted to meet them. 

I would say that while I am a believer in the somatic or physical theory 
of insanity and consider that in a large proportion of cases there is an in- 
terdependence of physical and mental conditions, yet my experience leads 
me to believe that while any physical derangement in the insane should 
receive the closest attention and active measures looking to its correcti:n 
equally with the sane, and any possible connection between the two con- 
ditions in their relation of cause and effect should be given the deepest 
study and investigation, nevertheless, I am convinced that, aside from the 
ordinary tonic and hygienic measures employed, the moral treatment of 
the insane is of still greater importance. It is readily recognizable that 
one of the edrliest evidences of mental aberration is usually a perversion 
of the moral nature in greater or less degree, manifesting itself in a lack 
of power in the individual of adjusting himself to ordinary condi- 
tions and associations, absence of altruistic feeling, incorrect or exagger- 
ated conception of passing events as applied to themselves, disregard of 
the propricties and amenities of life and final absorption in self and the 
things of self. This condition is met with in the daily experience of 
every practical alienist and is of necessity to be antagonized by suitable 
measures not within the province of strictly medicinal treatment; conse- 
quently, what is termed the moral treatment of the insane is called into 

play with the hope of correcting the obliquities presented. Very little is 
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to be hoped for, in my opinion, from simply and solely medicinal treat- 
ment; the environment and moral atmosphere of the insane as produced 
by the example of their nurses and others in charge is most powerful; this 
in conjunction with the various auxiliary measures in use, such as health- 
ful occupation of the body and mind of a not too stimulating kind, a salu- 
tary amount of amusement and diversion of a like character, both ad- 
justed to the mental balance of the individual, will be found most effec- 
tive in restoring normal mental and moral tone. The effect of environ- 
ment on the insane is apparent to the average observer and in greater de- 
gree to those in close and daily contact and intercourse with them; in the 
early days this fact did not seem to be recognized in any material degree, 
and consequently was not taken, due advantage of in the accessories of 
their care. The present appearance of homelikeness and cheer sought to 
be attained, and which presents in the average modern institution in its 
exterior and interior arrangements, bears witness to the change of senti- 
ment wrought by the lessons of experience. The gloomy and forbidding 
structures with cold, bare exterior, devoid of lines suggesting anything in 
the shape of a home, and everything calculated to impress the idea of cus- 
tody and duress has gradually given place to cheerful, sunshiny abodes 
with every accessory tending to appeal to the sense of the beautiful and 
good. These are in turn being superseded, or at least modified, by the ad- 
dition of cottages for the reception respectively of the milder types, new- 
comers as well as the various classes which constitute a source of annoy- 
ance and menace to their fellows in affliction; another step which marks 
the advance in modern psychiatry and to its perpetual credit. 

These institutions on the plan of segregation, tending to the ultimate 
abandoment of that of herding the insane in large caravansaries, are prov- 
ing a veritable boon to both classes and particularly the more sensitive 
class of acute cases in which first impressions are most potent for good or 
evil. Again, by these means, and in large congregate institutions steps 
have been gradually taken looking to amore perfect classification of these 
afflicted people and wherever attained it has wrought incalculable good. 
The entire separation of the defective classes, together with that most ob- 
jectionable class from every standpoint of safety and comfort to the large 
mass of the insane, the epileptic, is being sought and attained in a limited 
number of the states and measures looking to the accomplishment of that 
end are being introduced in our own state at the present time in this line 
of progressive sentiment which, it is to be sincerely hoped, will meet with 
success. It will assuredly prove a perpetual source of pride and satisfac- 
tion to its promoters. 

To return tomy theme, the seeming digression from which you will 
pardon, the congregating of large numbers of the insane in surroundings 
however attractive, and however much effort was exerted to vary the 
monotony of daily routine, the condition of turbulence, discontent and 


vain importuning on the one hand and that of hopeless resignation, apathy . 


and dejection on the other, was the picture daily presented to view. __ 
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The disuse of mechanical restraint in varying degree and wholly marks 
another step in the progress attained, and however conflicting may be the 
opinions entertained as to the benefits or the contrary resulting from its 
partial employment or entire abolition, it is notin the province of this 
paper to discuss. 

This brings us to the period when the insane were still regarded as 
incapable of any intelligent or organized effort; the fear of trusting them 
with the use ofimplements of any kind also playing an important part. 
They were treated as absolutely invalid physically as well as mentally and 
suffered to languish in idleness. Asa first step in the right direction, 
their assistance was sought iu the performance of ordinary household tasks 

to their decided benefit mentally, morally and physically; next in the line 
of progreseive sentiment they were persuaded and encouraged to assist in 
the various trade suited to their abilities and tastes and with what satis- 
factory results the records and statistics of the average modern institution 
of today will furnish ample evidence. This movement of organized labor 
among the insane, modest and trifling in its inception, has steadily and 
gradually been pushed to the utmost limit of good and has finally become 
an established and successful adjunct to the ordinary means of treatment 
employed. Its origin and development was based on the theory of pro- 
longed disuse of a faculty resulting in inertia and ultimate decay, as applied 
to the curable or partially curable cases, as well asin the idea of possible 
elevation of the condition of the mass of so called incurable cases; the 
filthy, destructive and turbulent. As stated, the results of this practice 
have far exceeded the most sanguine expectations entertained in the way 
of success. Out of conditions of turbulence, unrest and painful dejection 
have come a spirit of contentment, quiet andrenewed hope. The basis of 
this plan as an adjunct to the ordinary line of treatment pursued for the 
relief of these unfortunate people is assuredly grounded in the soil of com- 
mon sense, judgmentand humanity. It will be readily appreciated that 
voluntary idleness is most pernicious in the average sane individual and ~ 
productive of discontent, mischief and general moral deterioration; then 
how much greater in degree will these results be manifest in the insane in 
a state of enforcdd idleness? It is only necessary to visit and compare in- 
stitutions where the two conditions do not obtain uniformly to appreciate 
the rationale of the plan as applied to the insane. The old proverb ‘Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” could never be more aptly 
quoted than with reference to the average insane person kept in that 
state. It is a fact universally established in the minds of close observers 
of this diseased condition that in a large proportion of cases presented, an 
excess of energy of a physical nature is constantly being generated’ and 
evolved, and that, if an outlet isnot provided for it in natural channels, 
explosions are certain to occur periodically in the form of assaults, pro- 
voked or the contrary, on their fellows; again, in the insane, equally if not 
to a greater degree, the conditions favorable to restful repose at night ‘are 
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to be met by the application of measures calculated to produce a mild de- 
gree of bodily fatigue, such as active exercise or employment or both in 
the open air, suited to the character of the individual as to strength, 
temperament and habit. 

It isa most gratifying accomplishment to behold the success of such 
measures as contrasted with those of former times when the unfortunates 
were restricted in their movements, with the possible exception of daily 
walks ; and the surplus energy evolved expended itself during the night 
in motor restlessness. vociferation and endeavors to render night hideous 
and the abode repulsive to those within hearing. This condition of sleep- 
lessness and unrest was, and is at present, to a considerable extent, met by 
the administration of sedatives and hypnotics whereby the nervous energy 
is suppressed perforce; not in the average insane person, however, with- 
out dire effects being produced eventually, as evidenced by the miserable 
appearance of the victims of this system of artificial sleep, The same 
conditions are being overcome to a daily increasing extent by the employ- 
ment of more rational methods, namely, relying upon the exhaustion pro- 
duced by healthful exercise and manual labor in the open air during the 
day, and the administration of hot milk or lemonade at intervals, when 
demanded, during the night. For those unequal to the tax on the phys- 
ical strength and those disinclined and absolutely resistive to such means, 
passive exercise, as furnished in the course of the Turkish bath, is em- 
ployed with immense advantage to the individual. 

The heat and sudation has been found to be most healthful and 
calmative to the highly overwrought brain and nervous system, equalizing 
the circulation and thereby relieving internal congestion ; promoting tissue 
transformation and incidentally the assimilation of foods ; ridding the sys- 
tem of effete material ; also constituting a general nerve sedative and hyp- 
notic of a natural character, thus taking almost, if not entirely, the place 
of the various harmful drugs employed to accomplish the same purpose. 
This measure, as an adjunct to the ordinary medical and moral treatment 
pursued in the Milwaukee hospital for insane, together with administra- 
tion of hot milk at night, has rendered possible a reduction in the number 
of sedative draughts amounting to 50 per cent.; and the recordof sleeping 
draughts is practically nothing, averaging two doses per night. Due 
credit must, however, be accorded to the effect produced by the extended 
degree to which occupation in the way of farm work for the physically 
robust and the mat and other industries for the weaker class have been 
carried. The results secured in the way of improved nutrition, with its 
attendant advantages of quiet and contentment, more than counterbal- 
ance, in my opinion, the effort demanded to bring it about. 

Again, it is my firm conviction that due advantage has not been taken 
of appeals to the special senses in the treatment of the insane ; for ex- 
ample, music as an adjunct, intelligently and scientifically employed, has, 
by close observers, been found to possess really wonderful potency in its 
effects on the troubled and clouded intellect. 
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In the nature of the disease, involving, as it does, the faculties of per- 
«ception and the emotions, which while blunted in some and existing only as 
a potentiality in others, yet in a large majority appear in an exaggerated 
degree of activity, judicious appeals to and stimulation of them would 
naturally be supposed to yield very material and satisfactory results. The 
love of music is an entity in the make-up of the ordinary being, and will 
inevitably reveal itself when reached by harmony of sound, however pro- 
duced; and how readily are the attributes of mind stimulated to action; 
consciousness aroused by experiencing a healthful shock, so to speak; 
memory revived, the emotions appealed to and the general mental opera- 
tions quickened into activity. The same rationale applies in a great meas- 
ure to the victims of mental] disease and with equal if not greater force. 

The sense of sight as a channel to the mind is being appealed to also by 
the use of sunlight in its full intensity, and the employment of vari col- 
ored and attractive objects. Experiments in the field of hypnotism re- 
cently made indicate the extent to which this agency has been employed 
cand with what results. It is found conclusively that these means of stim- 
ulating the mind through the medium of the special senses are of very 
material value and, in conjunction with others more purely medical, result 

dn a re-establishment, partially at least, of functional activity. The meas- 
ure of success attending the efforts of those who have for a considerable 
period past urged and promoted this practice of occupation for the mind 
diseased by various devices is of such magnitude as to warrant continued 
and persistent application of it, as well as further experimentation with 
any and all methods calculated to restore, in part at least, mental activity 
in brain structurally damaged and limit the degree of mental deterioration 
by an endeavor to re educate the crippled faculties. 

Finally, the effect of association of the various classes of the insane for 
short periods daily, as accomplished by the recent introduction, to a lim- 
ited extent, of the congregate plan of dining-rooms in institutions is being 
turned to account for the benefit of all classes. This system has very re- 
cently been instituted in the Milwaukee hospital for the insane and has 
proven eminently successful; the results in the way of improvement in the 
manners and deportment and the general elevating influence operative is 
clearly appreciable. 

It will be observed that the various adjuncts employed in the treatment 
of the insane which have been briefly reviewed in this paper have for their 
object: first, the re-establishing of healthful and natural lines of thought, 
feeling and action, so far as is possible, due account being taken of the 
character and temperament of the individual sought to be reached by them; 
and, secondly, securing the closest approach to ordinary conditions of life 
formerly enjoyed in the outside world. 

The counterfeiting of these conditions in their applicability to the insane 
will be seen to constitute the essence of the doctrine advocated in this paper 
and the rationale of the method, based as it is on conditions of mind in 
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health and in disease, and adopted and practiced in the average moderm 
institution, assuredly commends itself to extended study and observation on 
our part in view of the accomplishment of further good to this unfortunate 
class of our fellow beings. 


Question: Do you advocate the use of hot milk? 

Dr. White: We give hot milk for sleeplessness. Hot milk is better than 
cold milk, give it almost scalding, as hot as they can drink it, and give it 
until they can sleep. We have been able to cut down the sleeping drugs. 
very materially. Give about a tumbler full, andif they donot sleep within 
an hour, give them more. Give it mostly in chronic cases. We used to 
administer enormous quantities of drugs. We have gradually withdrawn 
the practice, and attribute it to the hot milk in connection with the Turk- 
ish bath. 

Question: Could you recommend any cheap way in giving baths in 
small county asylums, that could be done either in some building outside. 
or in the basement, that would not make a great expense 

Dr. White: They have been tried in bath rooms, in detached buildings, 
but it requires so much time for cooling off process that it was not found 
practical at all. I should consider it best to put it right in the basement, 
and the expense is not great. An engineer of any institution could fit it 
up at a very slight cost, that is if heated by steam, Ishould ccnsider it an 
excellent thing in even the smail county asylums. I think a great deal 
could be done for $800. It requires no great aniount of special skill and 
arrangement. I am very enthusiastic on the subject cf Turkish baths for 
the insane — it cures to a very considerable extent —in very recent cases 
when we can get them there. It also has a most soothing effect on 
epileptics. 

The conference then adjourned until 2 o’clock, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Conference met at 2 o’clock, president Ludwig in the chair. 
The conference proceeded immediately to the consideration of the papers 
assigned for the session. 
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THE DUTY AND POSSIBILITIES OF STATE CARE 
AND TREATMENT OF DIPSOMANIACS — FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF A PHYSICIAN. 


By Dr, GILBERT HATHAWY, Bedal Institute, Wauwatosa. 


When I was invited by one of your honored committee to address you at 
‘this time upon the subject of ‘‘ Inebriacy and What the State can do for 
Them,” I thought I could do no better than to call your attention in a brief 
way to what, in my opinion, is the best way to care for this unfortunate 
class of people. This, as youall know, is a subject which is compara- 
tively new and one that has only recently interested the laity. 

I think it would be well at first for us to understand what is is meant by 
the term, ‘‘ Inebriacy.” As commonly understood, it is considered a con- 
dition in which a person loses the control of his will power and is unable to 
withstand the temptation to drink. Ido not think it is at all necessary 
for a person to be intoxicated sufficiently to call the attention of his friends 
to his condition to come under the term ‘‘ Inebriate.” It seems to me that 
any one requiring any thing of astimulating nature, be it alcohol, opium 
or any other narcotic, and who is unable to do his work without them, is 
fully as much an inebriate as he who carries it to excess. 

This is a subject which has interested the medical profession to a con- 
siderable extent for a great many years. We find that inebriacy has been 
recognized for years and years in fact, we all know that it has been a 


' curse almost from the very foundation of the world. We are familiar 


with the fact that drunkenness is spoken of in different parts of the Bible 
and the same is true of the earlier medical literature, though to a small 
extent, and different remedies proposed for its cure. In Russia particularly 
has this been the case. 

As we know, inebriacy is, I regret to say, not confined to either the 
young, middle-aged or old, the rich or the poor, male or female, but from 
every age, from both sexes, and every c ndition of people it finds its vic- 
tims. It seems to me that it issurely on the increase among the younger 
generation and especially is this the case in our larger cities, and the most 
potent reason for this is, in my opinion, the fact that there are now so 
many saloons, magnificently decorated with expensive paintings, fur- 
nished in the most elegant manner, where young men can be and aremade 
‘cas comfortable as they could desire, and when they enter these places as 
they so often do with the purpose of having one drink, their mind is occu- 
pied by what they see, and the result is, instead of one drink they have 
several, 

I do not think there has been one case in which a person has deliberately 
become an “* Inebriate,” but by association, trouble or sickness he has un- 
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consciously acquired an appetite over which he has no control, and before 
he himself is aware of the fact, he has become an inebriate. 

As we know, alcohol and the narcotics produce changes in the general 
nervous systems which enfeebles them at first and finally destroys their 
functions and then affects the physical condition of the person using them. 

The delicate connective tissue which is the groundwork of the brain 
becomes conjested, connective tissue cells are deposited, and finally these 
retract causing an insufficient amount of blood to circulate to properly 
nourish the brain; therefore if the brain be not properly nourished its func- 
tions must be interfered with and as a result we find that a person ad- 
dicted to the daily use of alcohol gradually seems to be losing what is. 
generally termed ‘his will power.” 

We have all observed that a person who drinks is not as a rule a hearty 
eater. ; 

Why is this? Simply because to a greac extent the alcohol causes the 
stomach to refuse food owing to the inflammation it sets up in its lining 
membrane, and to the fact that it supplies for the time being his system 
with the necessary stimulus. 

Food is, as we know, to.a great extent antagonistic to alcohol in that it 
‘protects the lining of the stomach, nourishes the nervous system and tem- 
porarily releives the almost uncontrollable desire for alcohol. This desire 
is not due to any particular condition of the stomach itself but rather toa 
condition of the brain which controls it, and thus it is, that when the con- 
dition of the brain becomes such as to require a stimulus there is experi- 
enced that uncontrollable desire for alcohel and so a person in the habit of 
taking stimulants says he feels as though he needs and must have it, and 
as arule he takes it, feeling for a short time like another person until the: 
stimulus has exhausted itself when he again experiences the same gnaw- 
ing in his stomach as he expresses it and must again repeat the dose. This 
condition of affairs goes on from day to day, month to month, until from 
one or two drinks daily he becomes a confirmed drinker. 

Association is responsible for the down. fall of many a young man in that 
he is often enticed against his better judgment and better nature to take a 

drink rather than offend a so called friend; could this friend but look into. 
the future for a few brief years, I am sure he would never have asked this 
young man to have joined him in a so-called social drink, which in my 
opinion is responsible for more drunkards than any one thing I know of. 

As to the duty of the state to this unfortunate class it seems to me that it 
is plain. We know that when a man commits an act against the peace of 
the community in which he lives he isarrested, tried and punished, either 
by means of a fine imposed upon him or by committal to prison for a cer- 
tain length of time; and so it seems to me what a great advance would be 
made in reforming these cases had we some place where they could be 
sent at the expense of the state, so that they could, after short time, re- 
turn to the world improved mentally, physically and morally — in fact, a 
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- new person. We all recognize the fact that in the majority of cases a 
- man or woman arrested for intoxication soon looses all respect and confi- 


dence in themselves, thinking, as they invariably do, that as they have dis- 
graced themselves and their friends, it is almost useless for them to try to 


_ do better, and as a result we find that in place of their making a strong ef- 


fort to do better they drift from bad to worse, finally populating our asy- 
lums, poorhouses and prisons. It seems to me that was the state to 
establish an institution for their care the results would be all anyone could 
possibly ask for. At least 75 to 80 per cent. should be cured. I know that 
in the Bedal institution with which I am connected, we have cured and 
saved from a drunkard’s grave nearly two hundred cases with a relapse of 


- only 24 per cent. This may seem incredulous but such is the fact never- 


theless. It does not seem to me that it would be advisable to have a law 
compelling a person arrested for drunkeness to go to an institution for 
treatment, but let it be of such a character that he himself may decide the 
matter. Give him the power to choose, either so many days imprisonment 
or so long at the cure, but the length of imprisonment should certainly be 
as long as the time he would be required to remain at the institution, as 
there is many a person who, was the length of time necessary at the cure 
longer than the term of imprisonment, would choose the latter, feeling 
that by so doing he would the sooner be at liberty to again return to his 


‘former condition of debauchery and vice; but should he choose the institu- 


tion for the same reason would iv. a few days be thankful that the state in 
its munificence had permitted him an opportunity to once again become a 
man. Ido not think it would be wise to place any restriction upon them 
after the first week other than those necessary for the proper management 
of an institution of such a character. It seems to me, and my experience 
will support me, that the more a person of this kind is required to conduct 
himself as a gentleman by considering himas such in your intercourse with 
him, the better it is for him, inasmuch as he realizes that to a great extent he 
is upon his honor and thus his moral nature is stimulated for the better. 

I know that by some heredity is considered a very prominent factor in 
inebriacy. This may be so, it probably is in some cases, though in my ex- 
perience in nearly two hundred cases in the past nine monthsI have not 
found it a prominent cause by any means, nor have they been more diffi- 
cult to cure. If you gain the confidence of a person desiring to be cured, 
and let me say right here, that I consider this one of the most essential 
things in his treatment, you will find in the great majority of cases, no 
trouble in curing him, but if you regard him as a person unfit to associate 
with yourself, a man who has degraded himself almost beyond recovery, I 
confess that the outlook for his remaining cured is not bright. Of course, 
you can not expect to have the percentage of those cured as great as those 
experienced by private institutions as the patients would be, as a rule, 
those possessing less moral stamina than those seen at private institutions. 


- Still, as I have before said, your cures should be at least seventy-five (75) 
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per cent., and were this the case, what a grand and noble work you would 
be accomplishing, and how many once useful men and women you could 
restore to society and especially to homes and loved ones, In so doing you 
would provide a means of support to many a family now cared for by the 
hand of charity, and brighten many a home now sad and desolate, but to 
me it seems that the grandest of all would be the knowledge that would 
surely come to every thinking person in our state, the fact that all has 
been done possible for this unfortunate class and that the state has done 
its duty. 


THE DUTY AND POSSIBILITIES OF STATE CARE 
AND TREATMENT OF DIPSOMANIACS (FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF A LAYMAN). 


C. S, CLARK, a Keely Graduate, Milwaukee. 


It is here claimed, and is susceptible of proof and demonstration, that as 
a matter of political economy, it is cheaper by one-third to cure the inebri- 
ate at public expense and by legal procedure, than to care for him and his 
family. 

With the advancement of thought and science new avenues for human 
achievement constantly arise which suggest almost limitless possibilities 
for good. But the greatest blessings to man'ind have only reached the 
needy after a passage through the fire of suspicion, kindled by the hand of 
disapproval and fanned by the breath of jealousy, while those incapacitated 
by an oversight on the part of nature from reaching the altitude of the 
public benefactor, conspire together to dislodge him at all hazards. 

Some years ago the world learned with suspicion that dipsomaniacs were 
being relieved of their abject slavery as a result of a medical discovery. 
Later newspapers began to refer to it, and when the veteran editor of the 
Chicago Tribune editorially endorsed the new means of escape from a 
damnable bondage which had existed and grown for at least 4,000 years, 
the knowing ones awoke with astart. The ever-jealous, suspicious medi- 
cal fraternity stood aghast; the wisdom-endued religionist, and his first 
cousin, the third party prohibitionist, lifted up their voices in holy horror, 
and solemnly renewed the declaration of old that nothing good could pos- 
sibly come out of Nazareth, while the dying slave to drink aroused himself 
from the sluggish nightmare of a horrible dream and beheld the new light 
with joy and thanksgiving —a light which has since that time cast its 
effulgent glory throughout the length and breadth of the land; and where 
darkness reigned and the gaunt ghost of helpless bondage stalked in su- - 
preme and tyrannical power, there is heard this day music.fit to echo in 
heaven and be noted by angels, as 100,000 freed men and women stand in 
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“‘The Perfect Light,” proudly proclaiming that once they were in slavery 
but now they are free; once they were lost, but are found again; once they 
stood upon the yawning abyess of the drunkard’s perdition, but they have 
taken on a new life and are themselves again, while half a million once 
dejected, helpless, misery-enslaved women and. innocent children, who 
stood in the shadow of an awful and silent grief, and with hearts bowed in 
the dust of humiliation and suffering, cried aloud to God and man for res- 
cue and relief, sit this day in the peaceful sunlight of scientific redemption 
—the proudest and happiest women and children in the world at this hour. 

It is with some hesitation and trepidation that I appear before this in- 
telligent body of men and women, far-seeing and experienced in matters 
pertaining to the welfare and care of God’s unfortunates, who, through 
one or more of the numerous weaknesses and mistakes of frail and erring 
humanity, have become public charges or subjects for your solicitude and 
careful consideration, 

I appear at this time simply as a layman in the interest of an unfortu- 
nate class of my fellow creatures, which has thus far in the progress of 
civilization been considered in the hurriedly-arranged catalogue of crimi- 
nals and deliberate offenders against morality and the peculiar ideas of so- 
called Christian judgment. 

When wise people tortured the poor offender whose serious ‘‘crime” lay 
in the fact that he suffered from insanity and was in every sense irrespon- 
sible, the worla for centuries approved of the punishment, and the eyes 
of humanity were opened slowly and suspiciously when the discovery was 
made that the poor wretch suffered from a disease and was not in league 
with the devil. 

Then came a system of severe and murderously “heroic” treatment, in 
chains and dungeons and solitary confinement. That cruel system was 
looked upon as an advanced step of overshadowing grandeur and mag- 
nanimous philanthropy. 

To-day, the hospital for the care of the insane, where bolts and bars, 
straight-jacket and dungeon attachments are found, is a curiosity and a 
place generally considered a relic of barbarity and heathenism. 

Thus has the wisdom and intelligence of the world made headway, and 
yet we stand, perhaps, only on the threshold of human progress and Chris- 
tian advancement, 

It is to anew and blessed ray of sunlight, admitted through the veiled 
windows of scientific research and advancement, to which I would en- 
deavor to point you at this time—a ray of God-given light, breaking 
through a desperate cloud that has obscured the world’s vision during one 
long and torturous night of more than four thousand years’ duration—and 
I stand in this intelligent presence to solemnly and earnestly declare that I 
know positive deliverance has come, speaking as one who has passed 
through the darkness and bitterness of despair, up into this blessed sun- 
light of a new scientific birth and resurrection on earth, which could not 
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have been experienced but for the discovery that inebriety was a_ posi- 
tive disease and that it was not only curable, but that the man and the 
means of deliverance had arrived. 

Twelve years ago, when a humble, country physician of obscurity boldly 
declared that at a certain stage, drunkenness became a disease, and that 
he had, after a quarter of century of study and investigation, found a posi- 
tive combatant and destroyer of the alcoholic poison, the world smiled 
aloud just as it had done when insanity was announced to bea disease, 
subject to treatment, instead of the work of the evil one. 

To-day the investigating and intelligent world practically endorses the 
startling theory of that humble physician, and to-day the name of Dr. 
Leslie E. Keeley, of Dwight, is a.familiar household word throughout all 
Christendom, and more than 100,000 men and women, once in helpless 
bondage, stand today as living monuments to the truth of that startling 
declaration and the now unquestioned efficacy of that medical discovery. 

In the face of the glorious fact that these 100,000 and more honest and 
now honored men and women proclaim in every hamlet, mountain-fast- 
ness and city the glad tidings of great joy; in the solemn presence of half 
a million tender women and sweet children, who at this hour, all over this 
land, sit in this blessed new sunlight and thank God for the deliverance 
from abject slavery of sons, husbands and fathers, and within the sound 
of joy and gladness coming from thousands of reunited families every- 
where, the cynic and the doubting Thomas may sneer and continue to 
doubt, but the facts and blessed truths remain to tell the great story of a 
new life and of scientific salvation. 

I stand in this learned and experienced presence not as a prohibitionist, 
not as a temperance advocate, nor as a member of any so called temper- 
ance organization, but as a member in good standing of a grand lodge, 
which has no distinctive lodge-room, no glittering paraphernalia, no mys- 
terious pass-words, signs or grips, and no high price of initiation, and 
whose only outward ornamentation is perpetual, scientific sobriety and 
thissimple badge, yet a grand lodge which can to day show in its member- 
ship a magnificent army of 100,000 formerly helpless slaves for from five 
to forty years hopeless dipsomaniacs, or victims of a disease which ren- 
dered them as helpless as babes — 100,000 men and women given up by 
their friends as forever and forever lost, many of whom in the periods of 
painfully uncertain sobriety knew scarcely an hour of peace or security, 
and who were as certain to fall again and again as the sun is to set upon 
the morrow, yet 100,000 men who, through God-given science and com- 
mon sense medical treatment, are today proud in their certain escape; who 
possess the positive and blessed assurance within themselves that the des- 
perate devil of the black, bleak and awful past has been at last triumph- 
antly ‘‘cast out,” never to return in 95 per cent. of the cases receiving this 
scientific blessing, and 100,000 good men and women who know that a 
damnable and absolutely irresistible appetite has been most effectually 
eradicated from their systems, 
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You ask me if drunkenness is a disease and if it is curable? I answer 
that it was in my own case, and from a helpless, struggling, periodical 
dipsomaniac I have been regenerated and scientifically born again, as have 
hundreds I know of in our own state and hundredsI know oz in other 
states. 

Such is the great army of regenerated and made over men and women 
to which I am proud in my escape to belong, and I am here today to 
boldly declare and prove that this, ‘‘our universal brotherhood of man,” 
represents in its ranks more practical temperance achievement and posi- 
tive permanent relief and future possibilities than can be shown by all the 
temperance organizations, religious or otherwise, singly or combined, that 
have existed since ‘‘Noah lay drunken in his tent.” 

‘*But what has all this to do with the best legal means of handling the 
dipsomaniac ?” you may ask. 

I will tell you what I sincerely believe it has to do with that grave ques- 
tion, and what I believe will be one of the great results of the discovery 
and treatment in every far seeing state in this union, within comparatively 
a few years. 

It will simply demonstrate to all intelligent, thinking people that, cast- 
ing aside all sentiment and sympathy, if you please, in the future it will 
be cheaper and less burdensome to the state, county and nation to cure the 
inebriate when arrested for the offenses of the results of drunkenness, than 
to care for him in the workhouse, term after term in his helpless slavery, 
and at the same time perpetually care for his unfortunate family. 

This may, at first thought, appear to be a ludicrous proposition, but 
wait: 

It costs the average county, thirty three cents a day to board its prison- 
ers and dependents. The police records of Milwaukee, for last year, show 
the following: 

Common drunkards arrested on state charges (that is, for habitual 
drunkeness, failure to support families and for petty offenses, as the direct 
results of drunkenness), thirty-one (31). 

City arrests for drunkenness, 1,187; drunk and disorderly, 1,687, or a 
total of 2,855. 

An average of at least half of this number are unable to pay the fines im- 
posed, and the average sentence is fifteen days in the house of correcticn. 

For the 1,427 who are thus sent up, we have a total of 21,405 days of im- 
prisonment, or a total expense for board at 32 cents per day of $470.91 for 
one day’s board, or something like $7,000 for their full term. 

These figures of arrest represent at least 30 habitual drunkards who 
spend most of the year in the house of correction, or allowing 300 days in 
the year in which they are in legal trouble, as a direct result of the disease 
of drunkenness, it costs the tax payers $9.90 for every one of the 300 days, 
or a total for the year of $2,970 for taking care of 80 helpless inebriates. 

Again, agent Frellson of the Associated Charities of Milwaukee, informs 
me that nearly 76 per cent. of all the poverty and misery of the 300 fami- 
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lies in the city proper, or about 600 families in the county which are cared 
for at public expense for at least six months of the year, can be traced di- 
rectly to the curse of liquor. 

So that we have upon public expense and sweet charity alone in Milwaukee 
228 poverty-stricken families, of an average of four members each, or 912 
dependents on public charity, as a direct result of the disease of inebriety 
which has rendered the 228 husbands and fathers worthless burdens 
taxation. 

If it costs 33 cents per head to maintain these 912 dependents every day 
for at least six months, the additional sum of about $3,300 must, in jus- 
tice, be added to the sum charged for caring for the inebriates incar- 
cerated. ; 

Let us take merely as an illustration, the 30 families of the 30 helpless 
inebriates we have considered: 

1am informed by agent Frellson that $3 per week is a very low estimate 
as an amount for the care of a family at public expense. For the 30 
families as a result of drinking to excess, we have then an outlay of at 
least $90 per week, or $2,360 for their care for six months, or a total for the 
care of 30 inebriates and their families of $5,330, a vast annual outlay with- 
out hope or expectation or possibility of a single beneficial result, ora 
satisfactory end. And this $5,000 unprofitable taxation as against about 
$1,000 which can be expended to restore these now useless men to man- 
hood, good citizenship and their families, and at the same time remove 
their families from the lists of charity. And this can be easily accomp- 
lished, if our law-makers, in their good judgment so will it. 

Does an intelligent body of law-makers desire a stronger argument than 
this ? Certainly not, if sincerity of a and public benefit of action be 
the ends sought in legislation. 

In reply to some questions addressed to Inspector M. J. McLaughlin, of 
the House of Correction, Milwaukee, relative to the cost of caring for 
inebriates, Mr. McLaughlin says: 

‘** Of the total number of persons confined in this prison during the year 
1892, about 25 per cent. were committed on charges of drunkenness, and 
83 per cent. on charges of drunk and disorderly. The total cost of main- 
taining the former was $7,855.56, and that of the latter, $9,807.42. As 
this is a prison, and not an inebriate asylum, andas the inmates have all 
been sentenced to hard labor, and therefore earn a part of their living, 
which earnings should be deducted from the foregoing sums, Iam unable 
to give you an idea of what it costs to care for inebriates. 

‘* Those classified as drunkards can justly be termed inebriates, but: it 
would be unjust to apply the same rule to those who were sentenced for 
being drunk and disorderly, and call them all inebriates. It may be safe 
however, for me to say that under ordinary circumstances the cost of 
maintaining our inebriates would be about $10,000 for the year.” 

The $10,000 here referred to represents the actual cost of taking care of 
nearly 3,000 persons, so-termed drunks, This means a cost of $300 per 
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prisoner, or from 250 to 300 per cent. more than the standing figure for a 
complete treatment and cure at a regular, privately: conducted institution, 
and if the claim that it will cost the state not more than $35 per patient 
for care and cure is correct, you see at a glance the vast saving in expense 
in one year by sending the inebriates to some place where they can be 
scientifically treated for their weakness, instead of the utterly useless sys- 
tem of incarceration with no regular course of treatment. It is of course 
not assumed that all the 3,000 cared for at the house of correction in Mil- 
waukee last year were helpless drunkards, subjects for treatment, but the 
figures are merely given to demonstrate the great benefit of curing that 
number, when considered from the standpoint of taxation alone. The 
ratio for curing the helpless will be the same, be their number whatever it 
may. 

But the painfully accurate critic will declare that the city or county 
secures a large yearly revenue in fines from the men arrested for drunken- 
ness who pay their fines. 

Will any city, county or state, point with any degree of pride or exul- 
tation to the money thus wrung from wretched misery, and taken- 
usually, from pinched, poverty-stricxen women and children, to pay for 
legalized offense? Not in the calm light of serious reflection. 

To cure an inebriate at a regular institute costs an average of $100. Did 
the state, however, place the same treatment in some one or more of its 
already existing reformatory institutions, for the proper care and treat- 
ment of these unfortunates, the same results could be had, as at the regular 
institutes (or as are now being secured at the National soldiers’ home), as 
outlined in the appended draft of a legislative bill, at merely a nominal 
cost. The remedies could be had at a reduction of 40 per cent. off current 
prices, and the average cost to treat and cure an inmate would then be $15, 
with expense of board added. Board and incidentals would perhaps 
amount to $20 per inmate. We would then have 95 per cent. of now 
helpless, struggling and useless inebriates cured and restored to the place 
of bread-winners and good citizenship at an average of $35, or, a total cost 
of about $1,000 for curing the thirty inebriates under consideration as an 
illustration, and who are now costing their city or county $3,000 for some- 
thing that is without benefit, and which expense is repeated every year. 
This does not take into consideration the $3,000 necessary to care for their 
families in addition to the “legaladjustment.” Thus we make of help- 
less men useful citizens, and we at the same time cast rays of sunshine 
and hope, peace and happiness, into the now darkened homes of pinched 
poverty and untold suffering. 

The public is, however, not given to the sympathetic, but it does con- 
sider the economic, and while providing for such a legal blessing as that 
here suggested, it would be putting money in its own purse, and incident- 
ally to it, rescuing enslaved men and bringing joy and thanksgiving to the 

hearts of tender women and ianocent children. It would drive the tears 
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from the sunken eyes of want and heart-broken wives and gray-haired 
mothers; it would lessen crime and evil of almost every character, and it 
would make of slaves and public burdens freemen and foemen in the great 
battle of life. 

But 1 only ask of the business, methodical public to scan the cold financial 
balance sheet in contemplating this great legal question of public economy. 

I am fully aware that legal authority has not as yet declared inebriety 
to be a disease, and does not legally recognize a cure; but a portion of the 
best medical authority now admits both propositions, and I cannot believe 
the wise legal fraternity will long remain in darkness and in the rear of 
scientific thought and medical advancement. 

The legal side of the question, and that of a legal cure, are already 
under careful consideration by high authority in several states, and in one, 
Massachusetts, I believe, a prominent judge recently sentenced a helpless 
dipsomaniac to a Keeley institute, or rather suspended the usual sentence, 
providing the inebriate would go to the institute and receive the blessing. 
And he gladly went. The same was done in New York and Colorado. 

And thus is the legal sunlight breaking forth upon the the grandest 
possibility of the nineteenth century. Save the man, restore him to 
usefulness and his family, and save taxation, untold misery and suffering 
at the same time, with the mighty weapon of human justice and law. 

A year ago the government of the United States entered into a contract 
with The Leslie E. Keeley Company for the establishment of the cure at 
the various branches of the national soldier’s homes, 

Here is a report from one of them, made by Governor A. J. Smith of the 
Western Branch at.Leavenworth, as to the result in treating old soldiers, 
for years helpless dipsomaniacs. It comes from a disinterested source: 


WESTERN BRANCH, NATIONAL HOME, DY; She 
November 23d, 1892. 
General W. B. FRANKLIN, President Board of Managers, N. H. D. V. S. 
General :—I have the honor to submit the following statement of the 
work accomplished in the Keeley Institute at this Branch, since its estab- 
lishment, March 29th, 1892, viz.: 


Number treated tor dramkenness ye. oy cicmc Anicici cc olsvelawaicre aie cies nats etapa esintee satel vie 277 
Number: theated for: Oprawa Na DIG coe aece ale ves clcigia vie eine oiiet alo artes cia clei ata ieletn ny elale tialeicre 14 
Number treated tor morphine habit oc... ceeuecen see ween ces ee adocaise eet 5 
Number treated for tobacco habit....................--. igouaieia teres lee ove EO Aree ie 
GY AAU ABO 5235 cis toss ws ce cence ecu o sin eis Sree STa te ichn love racsTarelv em Sie tcteriarin aleve ayetalis eel epetetataeiecers DY 
Wunder treatment av date. iz .42.cc wscie c oes wee sile ara cwloisin wale eile ss Ssheitie viele sin vleiereniaiel op 40 

— 304 
Lapsed after treatment for alcoholism. ... 2 .........0-sceccccesccecccccececceceece ee 
Successtully treahed 5.50 seo vec cles ectysnyine wid alseisiereewccecele a ciel (atecrwsteins yiaimiste aisiel sit 279 

— 3804 


Ratio of lapses per 100 for whole number treated........ ... sseceeces eeceee coe 8.22 
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Admitted to Home to take treatment for alcoholism.... .........-.-+0+ cesses 14 
Admitted to Home to take treatment for opium and morphine habit ............ 3 
Transferred from other branches to take treatment for alcoholism.............. 6 
Transferred from other branches to take treatment for opium habit,...... ..... 2 
Members of Western branch treated .............6. 200 cece cecetececscccece ecses 279 i 


Temporarily admitted for treatment and voluntarily discharged, able to main- 


tain themselves ....... .... Ee Se ie Pe RO OE DEO DES BAD ODBC nor 10 
Members of long standing, who left the Home able to maintain themselves..... 80 
FTC EMA emai eee ee lstaretos ror ana Seeker (016 oud 6 SEAN aiaa(@ ae nar oreo <efeteisim ells o10ie cisjayersie iar 40 
Members (graduates) working on regular detail ........... aleniaisiecinwictiere sive, ci ens 103 
Members (graduates) working irregularly............ 0.2. ce ceeee sence eee eee 15 
SVeatED oeca kel acta it ea Bee ie ote eric Stecreirteten sis ciclselose siwicaecd Hoesen ve leesipe 118 


The average age of members in this report is 59. 

The per capita cost of maintenance for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 

< 1892, at the western branch, was $145.65. Assuming that the forty mem- 

bers who have voluntarily left the home to earn their own living are perma- 

nently restored to society, the annual saving to the government for their 
ixs maintenance is $5,826. 
: * * * * * * 

The number working (103) should be considered as self-sustaining, inas- 
much as their labor obviates the necessity of employing civilians at much 
greater expense; thus, the cost of maintenance of 143 members, amounting 

: to $20,828, is saved each year. Many of the graduates who have left the 
home are now in receipt of good salaries; others, professional men, have 
returned to the practice of their calling and are reputable, self respecting 
citizens. Five of our graduates have married since they left the home, and 
others have been restored to families long ago neglected or deserted. 

* * * * * * 

Not one has been lost by death, although many who were treated were 
; upon the verge of the grave. About one hundred and fifty graduates, 
those most able to bear arms, have organized three companies of infantry 
and a section of artillery. There have been furnished for their equipment, 
150 Springfield rifles, model of 1884, with accountrements, and two 12-pdr. 
ce Napoleon guns. The men present a splendid appearance and readily adapt 
themselves to the remodeled arms and the revised tactics. 

The most gratifying results are sbown in the morale of the branch. The 
annual report rendered to the board of managers for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1892, showed a less percentage of offenders than ever before in 
the history of the western branch, viz.: 11.7 per cent. as against 19.66 per 
cent, the preceding year, a reduction of 7.96 per cent. 

L: . Very respectfully, 

a (Official. ) ANDREW J. SMITH, 

a R. Haves, Governor. 
Acting Ist Lieut. and Adjutant. 
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What can be done for the old soldier at a national home, can certainly be 
done for the inebriate who becomes a public burden and a subject for lega 
disposal. : 

Should a law pass for the establishment of a legal institute for the cure, 
or a number of such institutes in the state, I believe the results and bless- 
ings, within a single year, would be so apparent to all fair minds that the 
step would meet the complete endorsement and enthusiastic approval of 
every good and intelligent citizen in Wisconsin who desires to see human: 
ity bettered, taxation reduced and crime materially decreased. 

The world cannot look upon the inebriate with that feeling of sympathy 
and charity that he is rightfully entitled to, but the great heart of human- 
ity must go out in sympathy and pity for the innocent, tender wives and 
mothers and little children, who suffer through no act of their own save 
that of marital and filial love and devotion. That is their only offending. 

The hour and the means of rescue and succor areat hand. Let the law 
be merciful; let it be just, and urge it to extend to that man who is will- 
ing and anxious to be saved, the strong right arm of legalized, scientific 
and permanent reformation. 

The following is the legislative bill proposed or suggested. It has been 
prepared by lawyers: 


AN Act for the prevention of crime and the suppression of inebriety. 


The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 


SECTION 1. When any person shall be convicted of any crime or misde- | 


meanor (not amounting to a felony), in any municipal court of any county 
in this state, whoshall have by excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors 
or drinks, become unable to attend to business, orshall have lost self-con- 
trol and become an unsafe person to remain at large, it shall be lawful for 
the judge of said municipal court, wherein any such conviction may be 
had, and the said court, may, upon the execution and filing with the clerk 
of said court, the consent thereto, duly signed by such convicted person, 
and acknowledged before some officer authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments of deeds and other instruments, and upon the application of the at- 
torney of such convicted person, suspend the sentence against such 
person, and by an order of said court, commit such convicted person 
to any hospital, infirmary or place within this state, which may have been 
selected by the state board of control and named in such order, for the 
term of thirty days (or until the medical authority in charge shall consider 
such person well and cured), for treatment in such place, during said term, 
for dipsomania, providing a thoroughly demonstrated method of treating 
dipsomania shall have been secured for use in such place, after such reme- 
dies shall have been in general institute use for at least five years. 

SECTION 2, When any person shall be convicted of any crime (not 
amounting to a felony), or misdemeanor, in any circuit court of this state, 


dee 
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who shall have by excessive drinking of intoxicating liquors or drinks,become 
unable to attend to business, or shall have lost self-control and become an 
unsafe person to remain at large, it shall be lawful for the judge of said 
circuit court, wherein such conviction may be had, and the said court may, 
upon the execution and filing with the clerk of said court, the consent 
thereto, duly signed by such convicted person, and acknowledged before 
some officer duly authorized to take acknowledgments of deeds and other 
instruments, and upon the application of the attorney of such convicted 
person, suspend the sentence against such person and by an order of said 
court, commit such convicted person to any hospital, infirmary or other 
place within this state, which may have been selected by the state board of 
control and named in such order, for the term of thirty days (or until the 
medical authority in charge shall consider such person well and cured) for 
treatment in such place during such term, for dipsomania, provided a 
a thoroughly demonstrated method of treating dipsomania shall have been 
secured for use in such place after such remedies shall have been in gen- 
eral institute use for at least five years. 

SEcTION 8. It shall be the duty of the governor within six months after 
the passage and publication of this act, to select and provide one and not more 
than four places within this state, where persons committed under the pro- 
visions of this act, can be kept in custody and receive proper medical and 
other treatment for dipsomania and be cured, as hereinbefore provided, And 
they are hereby authorized to make any and all proper contracts, from 
year to year, with any responsible person, firm or corporation, for the pro- 
per care and treatment of all such persons so committed in this state, by the 
order of said courts, at arate not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per day, and not exceeding a reasonable term of treatment as the 
judgment of the physician in charge may dictate, for any one person. 

SECTION 4. Theexpense of the said committment, cure, support and treat- 
ment of all such persons so committed, shall be paid by, and chargeable to, 
the counties, of which they may be residents respectively. 

_ Section 5, This act shall be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 
_ This bill, somewhat improved in language and legal phraseology, was 
presented in the legislature a week ago by Assemblyman W. H. Austin, in 
order to have it in under the rule closing the doors to further reception of 
bills on the 23d of February, and is here submitted as requested by your 
committee. 


Mr. Wright: What other methods of cure are there besides the Keeley 
cure ? 

Mr, Clark: There are in this country about three hundred different cures. 
iknow (as eeuiel is good, because I have gone through the mill, The med- 
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ical fraternity have found that a declaration of ethics against keeping the 
formula secret does not go with the people. In fact, if it was made pub- 
lic, it would be put in the saloon- keepers’ hands and destroyed. 

Question: Has any medical association endorsed it as a scientific 
remedy? 

Mr. Clark: I know of a numberof leading physicians in the country 
who endorse it constantly. The best business men in this country send 
their employes there. Heretofore there seemed to be no help for the ine- 
briate and no relief for the unfortunates. Now they are informed that they 
must either go to Dwight or retire from the establishment. The best men 
in the country are sending their employes every day. Somechurches have: 
preached against it, but many ministers now endorse it f ully. It is only 
within the past year that they have taken it up and considered it, They 
have claimed that there was no cure. 

Rev. H, A. Miner.—I have a great interest in this movement. I have 
watched it with a great deal of interest during four or five years. I have 
personally met Dr Keeley, had a very satisfactory conversation with him, 
and so far as any investigation I have been able to make in reference to- 
the matter, I can not for the life of me see why any philanthropist should 
oppose it. I know of a large number of persons who have been treated in 
this way from one to two years ago and have remained firm. We have in 
our office a man who has been treated in a similar institution, not pre- 
cisely the so-called Keely cure, but so far as we can see it is a clear case of 
cure. I wish furthermore to say that being conversant with a large num- 
ber of religious periodicals, I have not as yet found that the Christian 
church is opposed to it— I do not know why the Christian church should 
be opposed to it. I simply make this remark because of the surprise which 
was awakened in my mind by the statement made. I presume there are 
persons that have expressed a doubt or raised a question concerning it, but 
I do not know of any respectable body of Christian men and women that 
have opposed this movement, and I do not know of anybody who really 
has any iterest in humanity that is opposing any method that will result in 
the breaking of the terrible bonds with which men are bound. There are 
those who feel that it would be a good thing io strike at the cause of all 
this. It would be a good thing to cut off the machinery that makes it nec- 
essary to establish these hospitals. We think that would be a very wise: 
thing to do, and for the life of some of us we cannot see why we should go 
forever cleaning out those places that breed typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
cholera, and not clean out the piaces that breed alcoholism. We cannot 
see the reason why that is not done, but it is not done, and until this is 
done I suppose we have got to dispose of the products of these institutions. 
that are now licensed by the state and municipal authorities. I suppose 
we have got to do to thatsort of thing. I am very earnestly in favor of 
pushing along this line to save the nen who have thus become the slaves. 
of this terrible habit, who are thus diseased, and I am furthermore in favor 
of removing the causes of the disease. 
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Mr. H. H. Giles: There is one thing in connection with this subject that 
bothers me. I have listened to Dr. Hathaway’s paper and hoped that I 
should get light on the question. I did not. Then I listened to Mr. Clark’s 
paper for light, and I did not get it there, although Mr. Clark several times 
spoke about the scientific reformation or scientific cure of drunkeness_ 
Now, I understand that the medical profession generally, and I think —I 
almost know it isa fact in Wisconsin —are not in full accord with the 
modern new fangled way of curing drunkeness. In talking with a physi- 
cian in this city not long since I asked him how he stood on the Keeley 
cure. He said, ‘‘my judgment is suspended.” But why ?—forty or fifty 
reformed men in this city, some reformed for months and some over a 
year, and ina neighboring town seventy-five of the worst cases in that 
community have been reformed —why do you suspend your judgment? 
‘* Because we fail to see a scientific basis for this cure.” Now, you gentle- 
men who know more about it than I do, furnish us a scientific basis. I 
have thought sometimes perhaps it isa matter of speculation with Mr. 
Keeley, that if the modus operandi of scientific reasons were given why 
the administration of such doses perform a cure, if the reason became plain 
there would be no chance for speculation. What is the scientific basis of 
the Keeley cure? 

How does the chloride of gold operate upon the physical system to do 
away with the desire for alcohol? That is the question that is asked in 
thousands of minds today. Weare not all Yankees, yet most of Wiscon- 
sin people possess the Yankee characteristic, that is, to know the why and 
the wherefore. If we could get hold of that we would all advocate the 
Keeley cure. I have faith in it, I must have faith because I have the evi- 
dence within my own acquaintances, Scores of men who have been re- 
formed, some of the very worst drunkards, have been restored and been 
good members of society for months and for two and three years, and my 
experience shows that a very small percentage who go through the Keeley 
institute or other institutions relapse into their old habit. 

Prof. Salisbury: I should like to ask if any physician can explain the 
scientific basis, or why or in what way quinine prevents the return of 
periodic fever? I should say no. If we are certain that quinine will 
produce the result, that isenough. If we are sure of the results from a 
practical observation that chloride of gold produces a cure, that three in 

fcur of the cases are permanent, what more do we want? Iam aston- 
ished that Mr. Giles should ask for anything more than for its permanent 
results. 

Mr. Miner: I want to say that if ever anything has been demonstrated 
in this world as a blessing, it is this treatmeut of the inebriate. I know it 
from the observations that I have had of a large number of cases, and 
very severe cases too — what you may term among the worst cases — that 
have so far as we can see been permanently cured for two years, and we 


gee no reason why they may not be cured for two years longer. A treat- 
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ment that has resulted in such large blessed fruits as this treatment has, 
certainly demands the favorable consideration of this intelligent body. 
Mr. F. Wilkins: I understand that Mr, Clark has made some investiga- 
tion as to a paper written and delivered by Dr. Dewey, of Kankakee, rela- 
tive to cases of insanity subsequent to treatment by the Keeley cure. 
Now, I have not seen him since he made that investigation, and I am anx- 
ious myself, and our members of the conference will be also, to hear any 
account he has made in that phase of the question. I agree with Prof. 
Salisbury that it is no part of our business, neither is it beneficial to at- 
tempt to sound the scientific process connected with the Keeley treatment 
or similar treatments. What we have to consider is the results which 
follow. I have had considerable opportunity for observation, inasmuch as 
many of my personal friends in Milwaukee, or quite a number of them, 
have undergone the Bedal or Keeley treatment, and their personal rela- 
tion to me of their experience and results of their treatment as experi- 


enced by them have been such as to convince me that its value is un- 


told. Perhaps the most important element in the cure is the moral force 
which is regained by the patient after undergoing the treatment. The 
effort to go to the institution is a great moral effort on their part. 

F, J. Bold: I have listened to the discussion with a great deal of 
interest. There is more light wanted on this subject. It seems to me that 
when we say this is the scientific explanation, it isnot. The fact that we 
have a certain series of observations that certain things have happened, 
we can not call it scientific until we explain the relation between cause and 
effect, and it seems to me that Mr. Gile’s question is still before us, and his 
question is a fair and honest one. I have taken some pains to inquire 
among physicians as to the probable workings of the so called bichloride 
of gold in the treatment of inebriates, and while they were unable to offer 
any satisfactory explanation of it, nevertheless they did not attempt to 
dishearten further investigation of the matter. I would like to hear from 
some men who know more about it. 

Mr. Clark: I think this question was answered by Dr. Keeley. As tothe 
man who goes to Dwight—he goes there ; in three days, as a rule, he has 
no desire for liquor; he sets it aside at the end of three days. The appetite 
which he knows he has always had is gone, and he stands precisely where 
he stood before he touched liquor. As to Dr. Dewey’s statement at 
the national conference of charities and reform at Denver, I do not believe 
there is a person here who would respect a man who would positively state 
and know it to beso, that it would injure and drive a man insane, and 
then advise his friends to go there. [havehere Dr. Dewey’s own words: “I 
am no party and can not be a party for or against the Keeley cure. Ido 
not think it is the best method adopted by Dr. Keeley to make it a secret. 
I do not approve of that. Ido not know what the treatment is. I have 
sent men there myself. I have been consulted in regard to it, and I be- 
lieved that all things considered it was well that they should go.” As to 
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why a man is scientifically reformed, the heart-broken wife and sister who 
have put up with the torture no one can explain, for years, do not ask 
how it was done. 

Mr. Bold: As I understand it, there is no such thing known as a staple 
called bi-chloride of gold. If I have been rightly informed, is not the 
name the biggest injury that the cure now has? If there is no bi chloride 
of gold, then surely the name is against the cure. It says it is a fraud. 
The name is a fraud whether the cure is or not. I ask for informaticn 
whether any one here knows whether there is anything in the chemical 
world known as bi-chloride of gold? 

Mr. Hathaway: I would say that there is a preparation or a chemical 
formula of bi-chloride of gold. The preparation of bi-chloride of gold 
and soda is one of the strongest we have, and by its action on the nervous 
system is a most powerful stimulant. That is the only scientific reason I 
can give you for the result. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Conference resumed work at 7:30, President Ludwig presiding. 
The evening was devoted to the annual address. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


Wittiam A. Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: An examination of the subjects upon which one 
might conceivably speak onan occasion like this revealed one which 
seems to me particularly appropriate, both from the standpoint of the 
speaker and the hearers. I refer to the social aspects of pauperism and 
crime, and of the methods adopted for their prevention or cure. Asa 
student of social science I have given more attention to this subject than 
to the others in which this conference is particularly interested, and I there- 
fore feel that it will be less presumptuous in me,—who can lay no claim to the 
title of specialist in this branch of social science,— to speak upon this subject 
than any other. 4 

I am also convinced that in our search for a solution of the problems 
which we owe to the dependent and delinquent classes, we should be guided 
solely by the interests of society. Pity for the unfortunate may be a good 
reason why we, as individuals, should help the poor, but it cannot justify 
the founding of public institutions and the levy of taxes on their behalf, 
This conclusion must follow from the well recognized principle that gov- 
ernment exists for society, and that it has no functions except those con- 
ferred upon it by society. Public charitable and penal institutions, and 
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the use of public money for the support of the poor or the care of the un- 
fortunate, can only be justified by showing that such institutions and such 
relief are demanded by the public welfare. The administration of such 
institutions when once founded must also be directed by the same motive. 
So far as the interests of society and those of the individual members of the 
dependent and delinquent classes are the same, it is not difficult to carry 
this principle into execution. But when, as frequently happens, what ap- 
pears to be for the interest of the unfortunate is directly opposed to the 
public good, then the interests of the individual must be sacrificed. 

The third reason for my selection of this subject is the conviction that 
the social aspects of pauperism and crime are not appreciated by the gen- 
eral public, The pauper, the imbecile, the lunatic and the dipsomaniac 
are usually regarded only as poor unfortunates, fit objects of compassion 
and fit subjects upon which to exercise the virtues of benevolence and 
philanthropy. If they are ever regarded as social atoms, possessing a sig- 
nificance for, and exerting an influence upon society, itis when the public 
purse is tapped in their behalf. The interest which the average man feels 
in a reform suggested in connection with these unfortunates is expressed | 
in the interrogation,— How much will it cost? Wiéillit increase my taxes ? 
He does not see beyond this point. He does not understand that it is not 
a question of expense or no expense, but a question of greater or less 
expense. He seldom, if ever, realizes that not to undertake the re- 
form will cost him more mouey in the long run than the reform 
itself. With the criminal the case is somewhat different. He has 
long been recognized as an enemy of society, and people in general 
feel that his case must be attended to at whatever cost. But even 
here the popular desire for protection is satisfied when the criminal] is once 
in prison. Once behind the bars and bolts and the average man feels no 
further interest in him, and is generally unwilling tosubmit to any except 
the smallest possible and most necessary expenses on his account. He fails 
to see that under certain circumstances the criminal in prison is more 
dangerous to the community than the criminal at large. 

I must also confess that I have a practical object in view in discussing 
this question. 

The dependent and delinquent classes include a variety of species of the 
human genus living under a variety of conditions and occupying a variety 
of relations to society. We find them, for instance, in our almshouses, 
orphan asylums, old age retreats, soldiers’ homes, insane asylums, prisons, 
penitentiaries, jails and reformatories We find a large section of them 
outside of public or private institutions, but receiving what is generally . 

termed outdoor relief. We find still another section composed of persons 
who perhaps have never applied to a public agency for relief, but who are 
nevertheless social parasites, getting their living without work worth men- 
tioning, wholly out of the industry of other persons. Time will not per- 
mit me to enter into a separate discussion of the relation to society of each 
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_ one of these institutions, and of each section of the dependent and delinquent 
classes to which attention has been called. I must be contented with 
the consideration of a few typical. cases. 

Many of the social aspects of the dependent and delinquent classes are 
exhibited in the so called slums of our cities. This word calls to mind 
those localities of our great cities in which dwell the lowest stratum of the 
population. It means more, however, than simply the local habitation of the 
poor. It connotes first of all, overcrowding. In the famous tenth ward of New 
York city, Mr. Jacob Riis states that the people are packed at the rate of 
290,000 per square mile. In the slums of London the density is represented 
by the figures 178,816 per square mile. In Paris, Rome, Naples and other 
large European cities are congested districts in which the density is nearly 
as great, and such American cities as Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago and San Franciscoare not far behind. This means thatin the cities 
mentioned, and in the districts called the slums, the pro rata allotment of 
space for each individual is not more than one square rod, streets, alleys 
court-yards and all included. In his book ‘‘How the Other Half Lives” Mr. 
Riis describes certain tenement houses in New York city in which the 
pro rata allotment of space is not more than from two to three square 
yards for each person. 

In addition to this, the word slums connotes the tenement house. In 
the technical sense this word applies to structures from three to eight stories 

in height, crowded as close as space and the lax laws of cities will permit, 
cut up into as many rooms as can possibly be made, with narrow halls and 
few of them, with half or more of the rooms dark, with no ventilation 
worth mentioning, and with poor or no plumbing. It means that not un- 
frequently a single small room constitutes the home of large families, some- 
times increased by from one to ten boarders. It means a manner of life in 
which family isolation, decent houskeeping, good temper and good morals 
are simply impossible. 

The word further connotes the cheap lodging-house, the synonym for all 
which is vilest and meanest and most dangerous in the slum district; the 
grog shop of the lowest type, the gambling hell, the brothel, the dime 
museum and the cheap dance hall. It is not too much to say that such 
districts as these owe their existence to that portion of the population of 
our cities which contains and to a large degree constitutes the dependent 
and delinquent classes. 

- Now what interest have the people of this country in general, and the 
people of the cities in particular, in these congested districts and in the people 
who inhabit them? Inacity like New York the slums are a menace to 
all that constitutes the prosperity and well-being of the people. They are 
the breeding-places of contagious diseases, which, once started, threaten 
the life of the whole city. The utmost cleanliness and the employment of 
‘the best possible sanitary apparatus among the upper strata can not re- 
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move these dangers. So long as the slums are there, so long must the best: 
people in the city, as well as the worst, hold their lives in their hands. 

But these are by no means the only, and perhaps not the greatest dan- 
gers to which the slums expose the city. They foster the worst politicaland 
social ills to which we are subject. The voters of such districts are venal 
almost to a man, and they are bought and sold at every election. They 
always go the highest bidder. The slum wards of New York city hold the 
balance of local political power, and that great municipality often holds. 
the balance in the nation. Political purity, or even political decency, in 
New York city is out of the question as long as these conditions exist, and: 
what is true of New York in these particulars is true of nearly every large: 
city in the land. 

From the standpoint of morals and the highest civilization, slums can 
only be compared to a cancer which is eating nearer and nearer to the 
vitals each year, and which seems destined to take life itself if not cured. 
In the crowded tenament houses to which reference has been made, the 
words family and home are a mockery. The real things do not and 
can not exist. A child born in such circumstances can only escape being a 
villain by a miracle. All the virtues, civic, social and domestic, which 
find their origin in the family and the home, are here not only wanting but 
represented by corresponding vices. If the seeds of the institutions which 
we hold most dear are germinated and developed in the home, then indeed. 
' the cancer of the slums is already eating at the very sources of the nation’s 
life. 

Another of the social ills which we may be said to owe to the slums has 
been called the worst feature of the so-called labor problem. Mr. Charles 
Booth affirms that questions of wages and employment in London could 
be solved with comparative ease if the slums were wiped out of existence. 
These districts furnish the severest competitors of the self-supporting 
laborer. From the class which Mr. Booth calls the casual laborers — and 
by this he means persons who would not work more than two or three 
days in the week if they had the opportunity — come those who fill up the 
gaps caused by increased demands in times of abnormal business activity, 
and those who force down wages to the starvation point in times of busi- 
ness depression. It is to the slums that the sweating system owes its suc- 
cess. It is in the slums that we must seek for the causes of the hard con- 
ditions under which our women workers labor, 

To these evils should also be added another which the average man 
would appreciate highly if he understood it. The larger part of the police 
expenditures of all large cities are made necessary by the existence of the 
slums. The same may be said of the expenditures for the department of 
public health and the street cleaning department, and no small part of the _ 
expenses of our courts are due to the same cause. If one were disposed 
to go into details, this list might be greatly extended, and even then it. 
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-would be impossible adequately to estimate the evils and the dangers 
which have their origin in the slums. 
Turning now to another section of the dependent and delinquent classes, 
let us note the social significance of our methods of administering outdoor 
relief. By far the larger part of the poor aided in this country are the re- 
cipients of outdoor relief. It is generally argued that it is much less ex- 
pensive to give relief in this than in any other form, and statistics unques- 
tionably show that the per capita expenditure is less here than in alms- 
houses and other public charitable institutions. It is not my purpose to 
argue either in favor of or against outdoor relief, but I wish simply to 
show that the dangers connected with it are great, and that every com- 
munity ought to be intensely interested in-and very watchful of its 
agencies for outdoor relief. Perhaps the best example of the direful re- 
sults that may follow indiscriminate public almsgiving is furnished by the 
history of England in the last half of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. About the year 1750 a wave of sentimentalism 
swept over England. The eyes of her people seemed suddenly to open to 
the duties which they owed to the poor. They conceived the idea that no 
person in the royal dominion ought to be allowed to starve, and, more 
than that, that no person ought to be allowed to fall below such a stand- 
ard of life as should be deemed adequate by the representatives of the 
community. In many districts, therefore, it was proclaimed that all per- 
sons whose wages would not permit them to maintain this standard of life 
could and should apply to public agencies for relief. It thus became a 
common practice for the wages of laboring men to be supplemented out of 
the poor rates. England congratulated herself that by this measure she 
was fulfilling her duties to the poor, and atoning for the harshness and 
injustice of former times. But alas for such convictions! The event 
showed that England had done the worst possible thing, not only for her- 
self, but for the poor. These measures resulted in the pauperization of 
whole communities, and eventually brought England herself to the verge 
of bankruptcy. It was not an uncommon thing for from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. of certain parishes to live—during a portion of the year at 
any rate—upon the poor rates. Taxes were raised to such a height that 
industry became unprofitable. Landlords gave up their rents, farmers 
their holdings, and in one parish at least it was proposed to divide the land 
up among the paupers, and even then it was doubted whether they would 
be able to make a living for themselves. These measures took away the 
chief incentive to labor. It made no difference to a man whether he 
worked or played, his wages were the same in either case. The laboring- 
men became lazy, indolent and degraded. They boldly announced that 
the world owed them a living, and they proposed to get it in the easiest. 
way possible. Though the per capita expenditure for each outdoor pauper 
was less perhaps than the per capita expenditure for those assisted in the 
almshouse, the large number assisted—which constantly tended to in- 
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-crease—more than made up the difference. England learned to her sor- 
row that in matters of legislation for the poor, at least, it is necessary to 
give attention to that which is not seen, as well as to that which is seen. 
We have never gone so far in the direction of outdoor relief as England 
did during this period, and it would be a gross exaggeration to affirm that 
we are liable to suffer to thesame extent that England did in the latter 
part of the last century, but that we do not yet fully appreciate the danger 
that attends the indiscriminate giving of outdoor relief must be evident to 
any one who has given the slightest attention to the question. It is the 
universal testimony of those who have investigated the subject in this 
country that outdoor relief is pauperizing in its influence; that the giving 
of this form of relief does increase the number of paupers in the commun- 
ity. It is probably no exaggeration to say that outdoor relief is nowhere 
given in this country in such a form and under such strict supervision that 
it does not produce in some degree the same effects which were produced 
in England. The tendency to pauperism, indeed, seems inherent in the 
system. It gives something for nothing. With very few exceptions—in 


this country at least—it is not accompanied by the imposition of any bur- 


dens whatever upon the recipient. The only thing which tends to deter 
him from the receipt of alms and the relaxation of the energies previously 
devoted to his own maintenance is the shame attached to the receipt of 
public alms, but experience has shown that this is entirely inadequate to 
prevent pauperism. If necessity once compels a man to receive alms, he 
has incurred all the shame that is involved, and there is nothing whatever 
left to prevent him from applying a second or athird time. Indeed, statis- 
tics show conclusively the tendency of the system to transform temporary 
into permanent paupers. Unless some strict system of supervision and of 
individual investigation into and care for each particular case be intro- 
duced—such as is involved in the so-calle1 Elberfeld system —it is diffi- 
cult to see how outdoor relief can be prevented from pauperizing the com- 
munity in which it is administered. 

There is a class of paupers and criminals who can not be regarded as be- 
longing exclusively either to that class which is supported in institutions, 
to that which receives outdoor relief, or to that which I haye described as 
social parasites. Individual members of it are found now in the one place 
and now in the other. They constitute, as it were, a population which floats 
between the almshouse, the jail and the slums. The influence of this class 
upon society is very great and very bad. It is impossible, however, to de- 
scribe it in a word. It is necessary to give attention to individual members 
of the class, or to select representatives of it. I wish to speak particularly 
of fallen woman and those wrecks of men who are their counterparts, An 
investigation made not long ago in New York state revealed the existence 
of some thirteen hundred women of this class in a district comprising not 
more than one third of the state. Their names were found upon the 
records of almshouses and prisons, but they were there only a small por- 
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tion of the time. Had the investigation included the whole state, it would 
doubtless have revealed the existence of at least three thousand women of 
this class. They each had from one tosix illegitimate children. Mr. Dugdale 
in his study on the Jukes has shown that the descendants of five women of 
this class in seventy-five years numbered twelve hundred persons, and that 
tney had cost the state of New York in that time one and a quarter mill- 
ions of dollars. What, then, will these three thousand women cost the state 
of New York within the next fifty years? There isaclass of men whose 
influence is scarcely less appalling. I refer to those heads of families who 
have fallen as low as human beings can get, who have lost very nearly all 
resemblance to men, and who not only get their living out of the commu- 
nity, but, because they are allowed to go at large, pauperize their families, 
It not infrequently happens that the mother of such a family is a capable 
woman, able to maintain herself and children without assistance, and 
willing and eager to do it, but the drunken brute of a husband appears 
just often enough to make this an impossibility. She is unable to recover 
from one visit before he comes again. The result is that the woman and 
family are forced by this renegade into the ranks of the paupers. 

Now the existence of these two classes of persons is scarcely appreciated 
by the average citizen. The amount of evil which they do is beyond esti- 
mation. No members of the dependent and delinquent classes deserve 
more thoughtful attention. The financial side of the question, the only 
-one to which I have called attention, is perhaps the least important side. I 
have said nothing of the contaminating moral influence exerted by these 
people upon their associates; of the hundreds of lives which they drag 
down into the abyss of shame and degradation every year; of the tendency 
of this class to multiply with great rapidity; and of the extent to which they 
are capable of undermining the moral foundations of our civilization. No 
community could invest money to a better purpose than in the provision of 
-some means or agency by which these classes could be annihilated or at 
least prevented from injuring the community. What right have we to al- 
low such women to propagate their kind, orsuch men to prey uponsociety ? 
Should not both classes be deprived of their liberty, and either reformed or 
imprisoned for life ? 

The almshouse is probably the most conspicuous institution for the re- 
lief of poverty which we have in this country. It is found in nearly every 
state, and indeed in nearly every county of every state. It is unquestion- 

ably a beneficent institution,and represents one of the chief characteristics 
of our civilization, but thatit isalso a very dangerousinstitution must be ad- 
mitted by all. Well administered it may be a blessing of the highest type; 
poorly administered it may be acurse. Perhaps the most dangerous fea- 
ture of allis that a casual examination of an almshouse will seldom reveal 
its true nature or its real work. It may be scrupulously neat, the inmates 
may be well cared for, and, so far as the causual visitor can see, it may be 
a model institution. And yet, notwithstanding all this, it may be con- 
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tributing to the support of those classes of which we desire most to be rid, 
and it may be indirectly, and perhaps unconsciously the ally of the worst 
enemies of society. 

I cannot illustrate my meaning better than by calling your attention to- 
the investigation made about two years ago into the administration of an 
almshouse in the city of Hartford, Conn, This investigation was carried 
on in a most thorough manner by a special committee on outdoor alms 
appointed by the citizens of the town. Of 229 inmates of this house, 94 
were found who had been in jail or prison two or more times. An exami- 
nation of the records showed that some of these persons had been admitted 
and allowed to leave the almshouse ten or a dozen times in a single year, 
and that this record was maintained year after year. Almost without 
exception these 94 persons were drunkards, and in the majority of cases. 
they were indolent and lazy. The cost of each one of them to the com- 
munity was carefully investigated by the committee, item by item, and 
it aggregated five dollars per week. year in and year out, a sum much 
greater —as the committee remarked —than that expended by the ma- 
jority of self-supporting laboring men. The facts regarding most of these 
people were something like this: ‘‘They present themselves or are 
brought, not unfrequently ragged, filthy, shoeless, shivering with incipient 
delerium, at the office of the selectmen, receive a card and are transported 
to the almshouse. There they are bathed, clad in a new suit, sent to the 
infirmary if necessary, carefully nursed out of their delirium, and fed, 
when convalescent, upon whiskey and milk. A few days’ work follow, 
- prolonged into weeks, perhaps, if it be mid-winter, only a few of those who: 
can get away staying during the summer. The work otherwise beyond 
their impaired forces is made bearable, it may be, by an occasional admin- 
istration of stimulants. Presently — and it is never long delayed — comes. 
the drawing towards the old life, there is nothing to restrain them, and 
suddenly the bird has flown. Almost before his absence has been well 
noted he is back again. The new suit has been pawned or reduced to rags. 
and filth by a two or three days debauch, and there follows a bath, a second 
suit, more whiskey and milk, a feeble attempt at work, another flight, an- 
‘other debauch, a third application for ticket at the halls of record, and so- 
on in a vicious circle as unending as the patience of the first selectman and 
the indifference of the Hartford taxpayer.” 

The committee describes this almshouse as a model of neatness and good’ 
order, and commends the overseers for the administration of the house in 
almost every particular, except that which permits this state of things. 
But, they ask, what does all this mean? Why are we supporting these- 
94 people at the rate of $5 per week? ‘‘Are we protecting society against 
them? Yes, during the period of their detention, but thereafter, with the- 
regularity of the seasons, they disgust, demoralize and sometimes terrify 
society by a debauch or an orgie the more energetic and scandalous for 

the nursing we have given them, The common drunkard goes out re- 
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-habilitated, literally and figuratively. He at once reappears upon the 
scene and begins a new career as a drunkard, uncommon in fact, if ‘com- 
mon’ in law.” The fallen women has been nursed into somewhat better 
health, so that she is able to continue her career of vice a little longer. 
She was, before, her own best warning. We have simply increased her 
power for evil by making her less obviously dangerous and disgusting. 
The almshouse might perhaps be justified if it could show that it was re- 
forming these people, but is that the case? Does it better them in any re- 
spect? Is it not rather the means by which they are able to continue their 
worthless lives? The almshouse, indeed, is an attractive place to them. 
There they receive the best treatment that is ever given them, steam- 
heated rooms, comfortable beds, three meals a day, tobacco twice a week, 
whisky and milk to help them out of their last debauch, and rations of 
whisky to encourage them in the performance of any repulsive task; a suit 
of clothes every time they come in, with a reasonable certainty that they 
can have another suit whan they need it. Is there anything reforming 
about such circumstances as these? Does experience show that such treat- 
ment as this has any reforming influence whatever upon this class of per- 
sons ? 

To what extent this Hartford almshouse is representative of the average 
almshouse throughout the country, I shall not undertake to say, but it 
may well be doubted whether an institution with such a record is a bless- 
ing to the community. The Hartford experience at least demonstrates the 
possibilities for evil of almshouse administration. It shows the necessity 
of carefully determining what class of persons shall be permitted tu enjoy 
the advantages of an almshouse, as well as the necessity of strict regula- 
tions regarding the conditions of admission and dismissal. It is not my 
purpose or desire to bring a charge against any almshouse. I only wish to 
show how important it is from the standpoint of society that these insti- 
tutions should be wisely managed. I believe that few investments will 
bring larger returns to the community than those made for institutions for 
the poor administered in the light of the best knowledge of the present 
day. But Ialso believe that almshouses are among the most dangerous 
institutions which we have; that their capacity for evil is fully as great as 
their capacity for good. 

Our penal institutions possess a sccial significance by no means inferior 
to that of almshouses. They are designed to protect us against the crminal 
class, and so far as they are successful they are beneficent and highly use- 
ful. Those which aim at the reform of the criminal, and which succeed, 
belong to a still higher rank of useful institutions. It is not necessary for 
me to dweil upon the possibilities for good of these institutions, nor is it 
my purpose to describe the good which certain jails have done and are 

‘doing. I wish to call attention, as I have done in previous instances, to 
the dangers of these institutions and to their possibilities for evil. 
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A prominent writer’ upon penology in the United States has said that the- 
average county or city jail is a shelter for old criminals and a training 
school for young ones. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the facts of the 
ease, but it expresses very well the possibilities of such institutions. 
Where there is no classification of prisoners—in other words, where the 
young and the old are allowed to associate—where no distinction is made 
between first offenders and chronic criminals, it is certainly true that a 
jail isa training school for crime. Moreover, where the methods of prison - 


management are such that pecuniary advantages are offered to officials. ~ 


for securing as large a number of inmates as possible, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the jail serves as a shelter and a home for old criminals, In 
order to fulfill the purpose for which it has been constructed, a prison 
must be a place dreaded and shunned by the criminal class. If, instead, 
it is attractive, if it offers an easier and more comfortable life than that 
which the criminal leads outside, it promotes rather than prevents crime. 
Any community which possesses an institution of this kind is cursed. 
Much better have no jail at all than such an one. The ability of the crim- 
inal to harm the community is increased rather than diminished by his in- 
carceration in such a place. His power is multiplied many fold. He edu- 
cates the young criminals with whom he comes into contact, makes a re- 
form in their cases impossible, recuperates his own bodily strength, and 
has time for rest and the plotting of new villainies. 

I have said that attractive prisons are dangerous. I do not mean to 
imply that loathsome ones are not equally so. Their danger, however, is of 
another sort. The influence of a criminal upon society does not end with 
his conviction. Even though his life may be made hard for him while in 
jail, he can after his release more than repay society for its treatment of 
him. If he leaves the prison with a thirst for revenge, a worse man than 
he was when he entered it, it is doubtful whether society has in any re- 
spect been benefited by his imprisonment. The jail, in order to promote 
the welfare of society, must bea school of reform, it must return the crim- 
inal to society a better man than when it received him. Judged by these. 
standards, I fear that most of our penal institutions will be found wanting. 
If the words above quoted are an exaggeration, they unquestionably rep- 
resent what is true in many of our institutions. Others undoubtedly err 
in the direction to which I have last referred. They give the prisoner 
back to society a worse man than when they received him by virtue of the 
inhuman treatment which they gave him. I have not by any means ex- 
hausted the catalogue of evils of which prisons may be the source. I trust. 
that I have made at least one point clear, that prisons as well as alms- 
houses are dangerous institutions — dangerous in the sense that their pos- 
sibilities for evil are great. Of them, as of almshouses, it may be said that 
when properly managed they are among the most deneficent institutions. 
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which a community can support, but badly managed they are infinitely. 
worse than no institution at all, 

The social significance of insane asylums is not at first sight so clear 
That it is not good for a community that madmen be allowed to go at large: 
is of course well understood, and insane asylums to most people represent 
the agency which society has provided to protect the community against 
such persons. Insane asylums, however, have another very important 
function which is not so generally appreciated. Most of our larger insti- 
tutions, at any rate, are properly called hospitals rather than asylums. 
They are designed rather for the cure than the imprisonment of insane 
persons, and their possibilities for good along this line can not be over- 
estimated. The best statistics seem to show that the number of insane 
persons in the United States is increasing more rapidly than the popula- 
tion. In other words, there seems to be an increasing tendency in our 
modern civilization towards insanity. That we are fast becoming a na- 
tion of lunatics is an exaggerated way of saying that there is something in 
our modern habits of life which tends to unbalance the mind. If this be: 
true, then the need for the scientific study of insanity is very urgent. In 
this matter, not only our own interests, but those of future generations, 
are at stake. Wecan afford to pay a very high price, if necessary, for a. 
knowledge of the causes of insanity and the means of its cure. Certainly 
this function of our institutions for the insane is more important than any 
other. Simply to provide asylums for those who are afflicted with insan- 
ity is a comparatively easy and inexpensive matter. To put in charge of 
such institutions political henchmen aud persons who can not well do any- 
thing else might be unfair to the unfortunates, but would do no great harm 
to the community. But to put such men into institutions designed for the: 
scientific study of the causes of insanity and of the means for its cure is a 
crime which no civilized community ought or can afford to commit. 
am convinced that the explanation of the fact that such institutions are 
very often in politics, as it is said, is to be found in the ignorance of the. 
general public. The average man regards the insane asylum as an asylum 
in very deed, and not as a hospital. The moscimportant function of this. 
most important instiuution is not generally understood. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if the social significance of pauperism and 
crime is so great, and if the possibilities for evil of our charitable and penal 
institutions are as great as I have attempted to show, then it follows that. 
they should be objects of the most careful study and attention. In view 
of the undoubted fact that many of these institutions are curses to the 
community in which they are located, rather than blessings, and in view 
of the fact that the complaint of careless and unskillful management is 
very common, it is clear that either society is remiss in the performance of 
its duty, or that itis unable to cope with the problems to which the de- 
pendent and delinquent classes give rise, The last supposition it is not. 
necessary to discuss, but the fact of our failure to do what weare perfectly 
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able to do, and what we ought to do, is unquestioned. Now, how can this 
be explained? Why do we endure evils which we are able to remove? 
Why do we allow ourselves to be injured by the very institutions which we 
have provided for our protection? The answer to these questions can not 
be found in the absence of specific knowledge. I have been particularly 
impressed of late with the vast amount of exceedingly valuable literature in 
our possession upon these subjects. In looking through the published pro- 
ceedings of this conference, of other state conferences, and of the national 
conference of charities and corrections, I find that almost every phase of 
the problems of pauperism, crime and insanity have been investigated and 
fully treated, that all the evils to which I have called attention, and many 
more, have been pointed out again and again, and the remedies for them 
clearly and forcibly presented. It cannot be said that we lack learned lit- 
erature on these subjects, or that there is a lack of attention given to them 
by a certain class of scientific men. 

The true explanation of the phenomena of which I have just spoken is 
I believe, the lack of knowledge on these subjects on the part of the gen- 
eral public. The average citizen does not know that the evils to which I 
have called attention exist. He does not appreciate the social importance 
of our charitable and penal institutions. Ue does not know and does not 
believe that money expended in many of the reforms which we think abso- 
Jutely necessary, and which are demonstrably demanded by the best inter- 
ests of society, will bring him any return. He does not appreciate the fact 
that the most expensive way of dealing with the dependent and delin- 
quent classes is the laissez faire method. He does not understand that a 
poorly administered almshouse is the most expensive kind of an alms- 


house, that a badly administered jail costs ten times as much in the long — 


run as one well managed. Even this, the most obvious side of the ques- 
tion, the financial one, is not appreciated, to say nothing of the more im- 
portant moral side of it. 

And this is notsimply my opinion. Ex-President Andrew D. White, in 
an address delivered before the American Social Science association in 
1890, confirmed it in the most impressive way. He said that his attention 
was first seriously called to these questions when he became a member of 
the New York state legislature. He was then obliged to look carefully 
into the organization and management of the various charitable and penal 
institutions of that state, and for the first time realized their importance 
and their possibilities. He was cailed upon to legislate concerning them, 


and admitted that these duties led him “through unaccustomed fields and ~ 


over seag of doubt upon which there was little to guide.” He said that the 
majority of his co-laborers were in the same condition as himself, that they, 
too, knew little or nothing about these subjects. In the address mentioned 
he makes this important statement: ‘‘ This experience showed me that in 
the establishment and maintenance of such institutions, while injury is fre- 
quently done by local political or sectarian bias on the part of legislators, 
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) “the greatest injury, after all, is generally wrought by their ignorance of 
fundamental theory and of approved practice.” I have received the same 
testimony from prominent men in this state, and from members of the 
legislature at present insession. If such men as these are ignorant upon 
these subjects, what must bethe state of mind of those of us who lack even 
these opportunities of coming into contact, either direct or indirect, with 
such institutions. The attention of even educated people is seldom called 
to these questions unless they happen to be called upon toadminister char- 
itable or penal institutions or to serve upon legislative committees. The 
study of these questions has not, up to date. constituted a part of a liberal 
education. 

Now this condition of things seems to me to reveal a very pressing need 
of our time. What is wanted in the interests of good legislation in behalf 
of the dependent and delinquent classes, and of a good administration of 
our charitable and penal institutions, is the spread among the masses of 
our people of the knowledge which the few possess. Now how can this be 
done? In answer to this question I wish siniply to make one or two sug- 
' gestions. 

It seems to me first of all that we need a wider distribution of such 
jJearned papers as are read in conferences like this, and usually published 
only in the annual proceedings. I do not know how it may be in this 
state, but I think as a rule such publications do not get into the hands of 
the people, and even when they do they are very seldom read. It is a 
prevailing but very unfortunate impression that any book which contains 
the imprint of a state or the national government is not worth looking into. 
Public documents are usually regarded as trash. It is not an uncommon 
thing even to find librarians who so regard them, and not unfrequently 
libraries are not willing to give them shelf room. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we very much need a number of concise and attractive manuals 
containing the best information which we have upon these subjects, and 
the results of the latest and most thorough investigations. These ought to 
be published at the very lowest rates possible, if not for nothing, and put 
into the hands of every intelligent citizen. 

But I do not think that even this will solve the difficulty. The import- 
ance of these questions, it seems to me, justifies the community in de- 
manding that opportunities for instruction in them be afforded by our in- 
stitutions of learning. The masses of the people must be taught the im- 
portance of these questious, and especially their social significance, before 
they can be induced to read about them or to give any attention to the 
practical administration of our institutions. But in order to be taught 
there must be teachers, and in order to have teachers we must have 
schools. Moreover, we can not expect to secure trained men for the ad- 
ministration of our numerous institutions unless we provide places for 
their training. Until recently, men have been obliged to learn by experi- 
ence. They have been called to the administration of institutions about 
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which they knew little or nothing, and have been obliged to do the best 
they could until such a time as experience should teach them proper meth- 
ods. And when, as not infrequently happens, these officers are changed 
with every new political administration, they never have an opportunity 
of thoroughly learning their business. It ought also to be said that many 
things which these officers ought to know can not be learned in the actual 
work of administration. Such men need a thorough knowledge of the 
nature, history and characteristics of society. They need to study these 
questions first and foremost from the standpoint of society. They need to 
appreciate thoroughly all the consequences which result from bad methods 
and bad management. ; 

Many of our higher institutions of learning have recognized the need 
of such instruction. Cornell university has for several years provided 
courses of lectures and practical instruction upon this branch of sociology. 
Williams college, the university of Michigan, Harvard, the university of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia college are also doing something along these 
lines. Our own State university is trying to meet the demand of the times 
in this particular. We have already had during the present year an ad- 
mirable course of lectures on pauperism by Dr. A. G. Warner, superinten- 
dent of charities in the District of Columbia, and professor-elect of political 
economy in the Leland Stanford Junior university, and there is at present 
in progress a most instructive course in criminology by that eminent 
specialist, Mr. F. H. Wines. We are also conducting a regular course of 
instruction of two hours a week throughout the year cn the dependent and 
delinquent classes. These, however, are only beginnings. The need for 
' instruction is as yet scarcely felt outside of these universities and of a small 
class cf men of which you are the representatives. I believe the time has. 
come when this conference may properly devote some portion of its atten- — 
tion to the problem of the instruction of the masses. The university needs 
your active sympathy and support, and we promise you, on our part, to 
use to the very best of our ability the opportunities and the funds given us. 
for this purpose. 


\ 


, DISCUSSION. 


F. H. Wines, Illinois: I am glad to know that you have Dr. Scott here 
in the state of Wisconsin, and I am sure that if you use him well he will 
be of great service to you in the development of your institutions. Almost. 
everything he said Iam inclined to agree with fully, though there is one 
point in regard to which I feel a little doubt, and that is whether the tak- 
ing up of the Juke family asa typical family is nota mistake. I think 
that to be a very exceptional family. 

It is a great pleasure to come to the state of Wisconsin again, the most. 
enlightened, liberal and progressive state in the union in allrespects. , It. 
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is the state to which the organization of the National Conference of Chari- 


ties and Correction is due more than to any other. I see sitting before me 
one of the gentlemen to whom the country is indebted for that great serv- 
ice—Mr. Giles, who was one of the very small group in the building up of 
that great organization. 

I want to say a word in behalf of the idiot. As secretary of the State 
Board of Charities, 1am requested to say that Iam the attorney for the 
unfortunate, for those who have no voice with which to plead their own 


cause. They are my constituents; they are my clients, and of all of my con- 


stituents and my clients there are none who are quite so helpless and none 
so hopeless as the idiots, and none who are so neglected. You do not see 
this when they are in the family, they are hid out of sight, their very ex- 
istence is often denied. To most people they are repulsive—they desist to 
be so when you know them well, not because there are not physical char- 
acteristics about them which are no« disagreeable, but because they are 
essentially dull infants. They are persons whose physical and mental de- 
velopment has been arrested very early in life, either prior to nativity or 
prior to the age of puberty. Ihave seen a poor woman twenty-one vears of 
age crawling around in the yard like a baby. I have seen a young man 
who lay in bed as helpless as a child in the cradle and had to have special 
attention as if a baby, and they have the same claim on our sympathy, 
and more so. I do not think either that the number of them begins to be 
realized by the public. Wedo a great deal for our insane, our helpless in- 
sane and hopeless insane, but the great majority of insane do not recover. 
They might under favorable circumstances, especially if their cases were 
taken early enough and treated with sufficient intelligence, but the great 
majority do not recover, and we say that they must be taken care of and 
the families relieved, and you can not tell in the poorhouse the distinction 


between the lunatic and the congenital idiot. But the fact is that the 
- number of idiots in this country is as great as the insane, and I think if all 


the young idiots were known would be greater, and in this great state of 
Wisconsin I hope that the time is not far off when they will be properly 
cared for by the state. There are some of them whocan be very much 
improved. I do not think our members of the legislature or governors 
realize the need of a school for idiots, though I have seen members of the 
legislature and governors whom I would like to send to the idiot school, 
But they have to be taught. They have to be taught playing. Idiots do 
not play naturally, and the school exercises are very larzely compulsory 
play, I might say. Buta great many of them can be taught so that they 
are capable of self-support under proper guidance. I do not suppose that 


- they are any less valuable from an economical point of view than animals. 


And there is another reason why young women should be cared for. I 
think that the young idiots should be trained as far as canbe, but the older 
idiots, especially the female idiots, should be placed where they will be 
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cared for. When I was a young manI was assigned during the war to 


the care of the refuges in southwestern Missouri. I used to hear their 
stories in that time of trouble and distress. One day a large party of them 
came up from Arkansas by mule teams — they brought enough with them 
—some had walked a part of the way and been picked up on the road, and 
some one came to me and reported that a large number of refugees were 
south of the town by atree in the prairie and among them was a snake 
girl. I could not imagine what a snake girl was, I had never heard of 
such a thing and had no faith. I wentto the sergeant of the postand said 
I wish you would go down and report to me what is meant. He went out 
and said that the girl was deformed. I went out tosee her. She was lying 
on the groundon one side. She could not talk. She was clothed in no 
dress, sort of a bag with sleves to it and drawn together around her neck. 
If she wanted anything she would grunt for it. The mother of this girl 
had nine other children, and there she was under a tree without a tent, 
without a house, without anything to cook, and this oldest daughter in 
this condition. I was impressed with the pity of it and I said to the woman, 
*T do not know but perhaps I could find a place for that girl in an institu- 
tion, benevolent people in St. Louis would take care of her.” ‘‘Give up 
that child? Do you think 1 would give up that child? I had rather give up 
every child I have than that one.” The fact is that idiotic children are not 
recognized very often by their parents, but they need to be cared for, The 
families from which they come are often unfitted to take care of them. 
They are too sympathetic, they spoil them, they do not know enough. The 
legislature does not know much about them, but if the legislature knew as 
much as some of the rest of us know, there would soon be such an insti- 
tution in the state of Wisconsin. 

The University Glee Club opened and closed the evening’s program with 
some enjoyable selections, 

Conference adjourned until Thursday at 9 o’clock a. m. 
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THURSDAY. 


MORNING SESSION, 


President Ludwig called the conference to order at 9 o’clock. The com- 
mittee on Laws and Legislation reported favorably upon the resolutions 
offered by Prof. Salisbury, concerning the care and custody of the feeble- 
minded, The resolutions were adopted by the conference. 

Mr. Wright then opened the discussion upon ‘‘Tramps and their Treat- © 
ment.” (Mr. Wright’s discussion is necessarily omitted because a steno- 
graphic report was not taken, and he has not been able to find the time to - 
furnish the necessary copy.) 

Mr. Wines: There is something in what Mr. Wright has said in regard 
to the fee question. Our sheriffs are not paid by fees, but there is in the 
jails a locking-up fee and an unlocking fee. 

About this tramp question, there is another cause of tramping which 
Mr. Wright has not referred to, I have a Son twenty-one years of age, a 
very bright man, who stands very high in his classes at Cornell University, 
and whose moral character has been rather unusually blameless. This 
last summer he was affected with sun stroke, not a severe sun 
stroke, and I found cut a great deal that I did not know be- 
fore. I learned that the effect of sun stroke is apt to give a man 
a disposition to wander. 1 have heard of numerous instances. I 
learned also that this disposition to wander in case of sun stroke is 
very periodical—it comes; around with the period of he moon— 
and meantime the patient does very well. I took my boy with me, not 
realizing his condition, to Washington, and he ran away twice. The first 
time he was out six days, and the second time a month from that day. 
He lay in a barn for ten days with nothing to eat, and I have had a differ- 
ent feeling toward tramps since then. The second time that my boy was 

-gone he had nothing to eat, as I say, except some tcmatoes which he had 
found in the field. He met the farmer one day and told him he was tak- | 
ing his tomatoes. There was a young man whose face was free from guile 
and his dress that of a gentleman, and he had admitted to the farmer he 
was sleeping in the hay barn, The farmer did not disturb him during all 
that time. I think when a tramp comes around to our houses we ought to 
make some inquiries, and I do not feel now that I could turn a tramp 
away. Ihave had my attention directed to the learned tramps. There 
are a great many very learned tramps. One came around in Springfield 
and asked for a meal at the house of the Adjutant-General of that state 
some years ago, and the Adjutant-General’s wife set him to work, and he 
worked so well that he continued to work for his living for several weeks 
Do not abuse the tramp until you know what you are doing. 

Mr. Holden: The policy of individuals has been carried to a great suc 
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cess in this country. The idea that has been suggested to me seems to be 
the most available one of reforming the tramp. There is no way to dis- 
tinquish between the deserving and the undeserving, and the only wav to 
cure is to do as has been indicatd. I have thought about the matter a 


great deal. Society is responsible for the character of the individual to a 


larger extent than we can imagine, Moving often will bring in the tramp 
spirit. When a tramp comes to me I say, ‘‘I do not know you, I may 
never see you again, but if you will go to the photographer’s and give me 
your picture I wiilhelp you. It shall not cost youa cent, but I want to know 
if I see you again.” You willget rid of any tramp if you take that position. 

A member: There seems to be various opinions as to the most prolific 
source of trampism. I want to say here that for the last two months we have 
had a number of tramps come to our institutions. I took particular pains 
to find out the cause of their tramping. In every instance without excep- 
tion it was strong drink, according to their own words and acknowledg- 
ment, that and licentiousness together. Several of them had gone so far 
that they said they did not care what became of them, except that some- 
body furnish them a living. Five were of that sort and did not seem to 
care what became of them, The last one was a man that was willing to 
work. He was willing to do the best he could, but he had lost self-control. 
He was willing to work, to make a living when he was himself, and wanted 
to know if I would keep him for a few days and work for his board. I put 
him to work. He is there today and has been there for three weeks, and 
one of the most faithfuly workers we have had. He said that it is the 
greatest trouble to let liquor alone when he has money in his pocket. It 
seems to me fhat we are a reform people who believe in reform. I believe 
that it is our business to treat these people with all the kindness we possess. 
I believe in aiming our canon at the saloon, to down them, to get rid of 
them. 

A member: We have tried something similar in our Jefferson 
county board, and a resolution was handed in that tramps should be fed 
on water and bread, and the resolution passed, and the whole press and 
everybody made a howl about it, that it was cruel, that there were so many 
innocent people among the tramps who have become poor without their 
own fault and would be willing to work, and they should not suffer, and 
so the resolution was rescinded. I do notsee why it is necessary to make 
another law. We have the best law in the state of Wisconsin if it would 
only be carried out. There is a section in our statute which provides ex- 
actly what shall be done with tramps. It says every jail keeper shall be 
authorized to make them work on highways and roads, If every county 
would make use of that law we would have the best roads in the United 
States, and our roads are very poor in the city ana country. Why not 
carry that law out? They sometimes claim ‘‘ we would be willing to work, 
but we can not find work.” There isa chance. Make your roads over the 
state of Wisconsin, and you will get the work done very cheap, just give 
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them meals and lodging and make them work. There is sucha law, and 
a very successful one too, We donot need any more. Give them employ- 
ment. If they do not like that, let them seekotheremployment. The law 
says there should be an overseer there. They are not leftalone. They are 
put under s)me officer. It says that the »verseer should get $1.50 a day. 
Why not carry the law out? 

Mr. Wright: 1 know such a law as that, and an effort has been made to 
carry it out in several localities, but it is not successful. The reason is the 
tramps are heldin the county jail. Ifa tramp is turned in to break stone 
in a jail yard it is benefiting the city, and the county board is composed 
of members of the country, and they will not vote any money to pay for 
tools and a man to watch the tramps and keep them at work. The sheriff 
don’t want to do that because it discourages tramps. The difficulty is not 
so great in Milwaukee county as it is in the other counties in the state. 
There is another difficulty, the tramps are arrested and put in the jail 
mostly in the winter and the time when you can do road work is in the 
‘summer and not in the winter. 

A member: If theroads in the city of Madison or Mazomanie are im- 
proved by work done by tramps, why is not Dane county benefited ? That 
is a very small jealousy about them. This winter we might have employed 
tramps all over to shovel snow on the road. 

Superintendent Fred. W. Spiers, of the People’s Institute, Milwaukee, 
made a ‘‘ Report of the Committee on Charity Organization in Cities, with 
‘special reference to out-door Relief.” 

(It has been impossible to secure a copy of this report for publication.) 

Miss E. H. Blair: The lack of friendly visitors to the poor, mentioned 
in this report, is too true, and it is a typical difficulty in the work of the 
associated charities, The reasons for this deficiency explains also the gen- 
-eral hindrances to that work. In Milwaukee, as in most other western 
cities, there is as yet no extensive ‘‘leisure class,” and for visiting the poor 
leisure is needed — the leisure that can only come with more or less accu- 
mulation of wealth. There is also a great deal of indifference and apathy 
in the general public, and lack of appreciation of the special work and 
aims of the associated charities. Most people are satisfied with almsgiv- 
ing, and impatient of the slowness with which organized charity must 
work in its efforts to ascertain the causes as well as well as the phenomena 
-of poverty. The charitable societies and the churches dislike to report 

‘their cases, and often misapprehend entirely the object of our society in 
requesting them to doso. There are also too few persons to bear the bur- 
dens of the work —men and women who will patiently and persistently 
strive to help a degraded man or an unfortunate family to become self- 
supporting and independent. Too many persons throw all the responsi- 
bility of such work upon the associated charities, and think their own 
duties are performed when they have given money to meet its expenses, 
-or have attended some of its meetings. This is a great mistake, the so-. 
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ciety needs the active and hearty co-operation of all individuals, churches. 
and societies, and there should ke more appreciation of individual respon- 
sibility. Each should feel that all who are in want or misery are his. 
brethren, and that he is ‘‘ his hbrother’s keeper.” All gifts of education, 
wealth or leisure ought to be held in trust for the world, and used in its. 
service. Fortunately, evolution is at work herealso, This idea of stew- 
ardship and responsibility is growimg everywhere, and some day it will 
prevail. 

But the evolution of humanity means simply the aggregate of individual 
developments; every one of us has his share in it and is responsible, ac- 
cording to his light, for helping in the onward movement of that evolu- 
tion. 


THE CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN. 


Hon. PETER DOYLE, Milwaukee. 


In advancing such views as a hasty examination has suggested relative 
to the care and maintenance of dependent and neglected children, it may 
not be improper to commence with a brief quotation from the writings 
of a man who has given much thoughtful consideration and attention 
to the question of public and private benevolence and charity, and espe- 
cially to that feature of the subject which deals with the support and care 
of children who are neglected and dependent. 

William P. Letchworth, for many years president of the New York State 
Board of Charities, and who was for some time president of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, not long ago wrote: 

‘‘ The desire to protect the weak and helpless is one of the noblest attri- 
butes of our nature and in the progress of civilization is fast becoming a. 
prevailing sentiment, taking the form of an obligation recognized 
by the state as well as by the individual. The security afforded by the 
pareutal relation is necessary to the well being and proper development of 
the child ; and when from any cause it is left without protection, the state 
reflecting the magnanimity cf the citizen, stands in loco parentis and as- 
sumes the obligation of the parent. This responsibility may be exercised 
by the state directly, or it may be delegated to benevolent societies or to 
individuals ” 

The late Cardinal Manning, who itis well known, always manifested a 
special care in the matter of the protection, support, mental education and 
moral training of dependent children, gave expression to a substantially 
similar truth not long before his death, when he declared that the civilizatiom 
of a people may be measured by the careand attention given to children, and 
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particularly to those who from any cause become dependent and in need of 
charitable aid. 

And it is not alone from men who like those named have been ardent 
and active advocates of Christian principles, and of their practical recog- 
nition and application by the civil state, that such sentiments and declara- 
tions come. In general, personsof logicaland philosophic minds who have 
given attention to the practical solution of social, economic and political 
problems have given expression to similar views, These views may perhaps 
be properly summarized in the statement of Victor Hugo that all crimes 
and misfortunes which afflict humanity begin with the neglect of childhood, 
and that the best remedy for these crimes and misfortunes consists in giv- 
ing attention to the nurture and proper education and training of 
children, 

It is true indeed that in every state, and under even the most advanced 
civilizations, there are some persons to be found who condemn the exercise 
of any principle of benevolence or charity by the state, claiming that its 
office should be strictly limited to that of affording protection and security in 
the development and progress of individual energies and activities, and who 
insist either that all state benevolence and charity should ke abolished, or. 
that at most, state aid should go no further in the matter either of charity 
or of education than that which seems to be imperatively demanded by 
principles of self protection and safety — that all beyond this limit should . 
be left to the domain of private philanthropic liberality. 

Without dwelling on or discussing the subject here, I desire to say in 
passing that in my opinion unnecessary interference by the statein matters 
pertaining to individual right or private conscience can not be too strongly or 
too severely condemned. Such interference is always liable to lead in our 
times, as it did in some of those that are past, to a condition in social and 
political life that may perhaps be not inappropriately described by what 
Schlegel terms the idolatry of the civil state—than which no form of 
idolatry can be more objectionable. The fact should ever be recognized in all 
the relations of society and politics that, man possesses certain innate rights 
which attach to him by virtue of his independent human personality, rights 
which are anterior and superior to any human constitution or social regula- 
tion, rights which no government can give or can justly takeaway, rights to 
which on the contrary it is ever the highest duty of government to give 
protection and even consecration. 

But the recognition of such truths and principles as these in no way 
conflicts with or prohibits the reasonable exercise of benevolence and char- 
ity by the state in the case of those who are dependent and needy. On the 
contrary such a recognition commends and approves the application of 
such principles in the performance of the practical duties properly devolv- 
ing on the state. And surely no better or more praiseworthy or profitable 
field for the exercise of those principles can be found than that which 
prouwpts and enforces the proper care of dependent and neglected children 
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—children who in a short time are to become citizens, and as such, import- 
-ant forces and factors in the preservation of liberty in a progressive com- 
monwealth. 

However then questions relating to the rights and duties of the state in 
the matter of the exercise of public charity and benevolence may have 
‘been considered in the past, or however such questions may even now be 
viewed by a few so-called economical or political philosophers who, in the 
language of Lamartine, have no religion but arithmetic, no prayer-book 
but the ledger, no philosophy much more elevated than that of selfish 
utilitarianism, of which Judas was the father, the accepted view of our 
times is in favor of the exercise of broad principles of humanity, fraternity 
and charity by the civil state. The view is accepted that,—to use the lan- 
guage of Adolphe Theirs—organized society acting through the instru- 
mentality of government should have public virtue, and should have it 
manifested and exercised in works of benevolence and charity; that the 
state should not be or be regarded as a cold, senseless, heartless being, but 
that its actsshould entitle it to be considered as humane, charitable and be- 

nevolent. 

It is unnecessary, however, to dwell on this subject here. A mere inci- 
dental reference is considered sufficient. The grand public institutions of 
benevolence and charity which our state has erected and so liberally main- 
tained, together with the indirect aid which in many cases has been given 
to private institutions having similar purposes and objects in view, prove 
conclusively that Wisconsin has definitely adopted and will continue to 
exercise in its general state polity the broad principles of Christian charity 
and philanthropy on which all true modern civilization is based, and with- 
out the application of which, unless all history and philosophy are at fault, 
it can not be permanent or enduring. 

It may be proper incidentally to supplement this general sbatoHiaute as to 
what our state has done in the line of charity, with just a few words from 
the opinion of our supreme court written by the late Chief Justice Ryan 
only three or four years before his death. In deciding an important cas 
he said: ‘‘ The political necessity and duty of sovereignity to make pro- 
vision for the care of subjects or citizens, unable for any cause to take 
care of themselves, and destitute of other care, has too long been recog- 
nized in all civilized countries, too well established under the state govern- 
ments of this country, to be regarded as an open question, All public asy- 
lums here and elsewhere in the country for the poor, for the insane, for 
the orphans, for the helpless and destitute are witnesses to the political 
necessity of public charity. And we assume as a principal underlying 
every consideration in this case that it is the duty and policy of the state to 
provide efficient means in its discretion for the care of all destitute and 
helpless persons within it; that public charity in such cases is a public 
necessity.” 

The practical question then is s to how the state can best give benevolent 
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and charitable aid to the dependent; and for the purpose of this paper, the 
consideration of the question must, of course, be limited to the subject of | 
giving aid to neglected and dependent children. 

In seeking an answer to this question and giving practical solution to 
whatever problem it may present, we should ever recognize as fnndamen- 
tal the fact that the family is the proper unit of civil soziety, the primary 
germ and first school of the sentiments and of duty; and that state char- 
ity, or benevolence however given, should always keep this fact in view, 
and also the additional fact that no higher or more sacred duty devolves on . 
the state than that of protecting and respecting family rights, relations and 
sentiments. 

As to the importance of the family, and the necessity of recognizing as 
far as possible the family idea in the matter of caring for children who in 
any manner are in need of state aid, I can probably do no better thanagain 
quote a sentence or two from Mr. Letchworth. He says: ‘‘Itseems evident 
that the family is the natural place for the true development of the child, 
especially when it is received as a member of the family, and allowed to 
participate in its industrial, social and religious life, having its faculties 
stimulated and its ingenuity taxed by unexpected emergencies, its sympa- 
thies awakened by home life, troubleand trials, and its affections deepened 
through kindness and reciprocal confidence.” 

Next to preserving in the care and maintenance of children family senti- 
ments, ties and relations, comes the matter of suitable education. Here is 
an all important question. In our age, perhaps, more than in any that 
went before it, education is considered the one grand panacea. Rightly 
understood, there is much truth in this—indeed a most important and 
sublime truth. But by this term education, merely intellectual attain- 
ments or qualifications are too commonly understood. This of itself is 
however by no means sufficient. Lest possibly it may be thought that if 
not reactionary, I may be at least not sufficiently progressive in this re- 
spect, I take the liberty of quoting briefly from an address. of William 
Howard Neff, who, like Mr. Letchworth, was for some time president of 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, and who has given 
much attention to the subject of dependent and neglected children as well 
as to other subjects relating to state charity and benevolence. He says: 
‘* Prevention is better and more satisfactory than cure; but its full work 
can only be accomplished among the young. Education is the great rem- 
edy, but to be complete, it must be of a three-fold nature —education of 
head, of the hands and of the heart. One of the most unpleasant results 
of our statistics is that ignorance is not the parent of crime. In the Ohio 
penitentiary, only 8 per cent. of the inmates can not read, only 9 per cent. 
can not write, Lack of knowledge of the means of earning an honest 

liling is a more potent cause; yet even this will not cover the whole ground 
We may give to dependent children even if you wish a high school educa- 
‘tion ; we may instruct them in the industrial arts until they attain great 
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proficiency ; yet if their moral nature is neglected, if they are not taught 
their pesponsibility to man and their accountability to God, our efforts will 
be very unsuccessful. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and thy neighbor as thyself,’ is the divine command, given by 
one who knew all that was in the heart of man. Just in proportion as our 
efforts reach and control the moral nature, they will be productive of per- 
manent good.” | 

These few statements, necessarily brief, of what appear to me as correct 
fundamental principles, have seemed not improper by way of preface to a. 
reference to existing legislation in our state having for its object theafford- 
ing of aid to neglected and dependent children. And after having noticed 
in a general way such legislation, it will perhaps be in order to attempt 
pointing out defects capable of being remedied, in case any such defects. 
may appear to exist. 

The subject assigned to me appears to be limited to a santa entton of 
questions relating only to dependent and neglected children, who are not 
the victims of any special physical or mental infirmities or afflictions; but 
as this distinction has notalways been kept closely in view in the legisla- 
tion of the state relative to supporting children at public expense, I trust 
it will not be considered a serious digression, if incidentally or casually, 
reference should happen to be made to children that may properly belong 
in other and different classes, 

Omitting then all direct reference to children ae are the unfortunate: 
victims of physical and mental infirmities, such as the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, idiotic and weak minded, in relation to whom legislation of a special 
character has been enacted, and who have been cared for mainly in suit- 
able state institutions, so far as the state has given direct aid in their sup- 
port and care, those children dependent on public aid or on private liberal- 
ity and enterprise may be classed as young infants, or those generally 
denominated foundlings, children who are homeless or destitute through 
orphanage, poverty of the parents or other causes involving no element of 
criminality, and the class composed of vagrant, disorderly and criminal 
children, not unfrequently described in a general way as juvenile delin- 
quents. 

To trace the various acts constituting the legislation of our state asit has. 
existed for some time past, applicable in one way or another to the care 
and support of these various Classes, and to examine in detail the provision 
made for their benefit by private liberality and enterprise, would necessar- 
ily occupy much more time and space than can properly be devoted to this 
paper, and besides would perhaps be to some extent foreign to the point to 
which it is expected and intended to relate. Such an examination relative 
to the subject of legislation would of necessity involve a reference to all 
laws relating to the support of the poor, as the class so designated includes. 
many children; it would render necessary a consideration of the town and 
county systems for the support of the poor, together with all existing legis- 
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lation concerning the incorporation of societies for the establishment and 
maintenance of asylums where dependent or neglected children may be 
taken care of, the subject of industrial schools, laws relating to adoption, 
the binding out of children as apprentices, compelling the support of chil- 
dren by parents of sufficient ability so to do, and others of kindred 
character. It must be manifest that to do this is, practically speaking, im- 
possible within the time proper to be occupied with the subject of depend- 
ent and neglected children before this conference; and besides an attempt 
te notice all such legislation would necessitate an omission of some things 
to which it is desired to give attention, because of what appears to be their 
special if not paramount importance. 

Suffice it then to say that of the three classes of children named, those 
of the first two have in yeneral thus far been mainly provided for by: 
means of private enterprise and liberality, supplemented at times by inci- 
dental state aid, and that this has been done principally through theagency 
of denominational institutions in connection with the churches, all or 
nearly all of which institutions are now organized as corporations under 
appropriate state laws, and subject to the visitation of the State Board of 
Control, and other proper state authority. Children of the class last named, 


‘that is juvenile delinquents, have in general been committed to the proper 


state industrial school or to some other reformatory institution to which 
the law has authorized their commitment, the state in the one case sup- 
porting the institution directly, and in the other giving legislative author- 
ity to appropriate subordinate political divisions of the state to assist in the 
care and support of such children. It need not be stated that the indus- 
trial school at Waukesha for boys and that for girls in Milwaukee are the 
state institutions at which the class in question are mainly supported by 
direct state aid. Allare so familiar with the laws relating to and govern- 
ing these industrial schools that any detailed reference to them seems un- 
necessary. ; 

The methods of taking care of children thus hastily referred to seem to 
have been the only existing ones so far as state action was concerned, prior 
to the establishment of of a school at Sparta a few years ago, known as the 
State Public School. 

The establishment of this school was provided for by chapter 377 of the 
laws of 1885, This act was copied largely from a law of Michigan which 
had been in operation in that state since 1871. The main features of the 
two acts are essentially the same. 

The importance of this law as a new departure in Wisconsin, from the 
general provisions theretofore existing for the care and maintenance of a 
large class of dependent children will perhaps justify a general statement 
of its principal provisions. 

The act provided that the state Board of Supervision then existing should 
select a suitable site for a state school or temporary home for dependent 
and neglected children, and that such board should cause to be erected 
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suitable buildings for the purpose in view. In pursuance of the duty thus. 
imposed on the board, it selected a location at Sparta, acquired by donation 
and purchase 165 acres of land, erected buildings, and in November, 1886, 
the institution was opened for the reception ot pupils. The general super- 
vision and government of the school were vested in the State Board of 
Supervision — now succeeded by the Board of Gontrol,—and the board 
was directed to designate some officer, teacher or other employe, connected 
with the school, to be known as the agent of the state public school, whose: 
duties should include visiting under the direction of the board, children 
that had been placed in charge of any person; inquiring into the condition 
of such children and investigating ail applications to take children by 
adoption or otherwise, and also entering into a contract in writing on be- 
half of and under the instruction of the board with persons taking children 
from the school. 

The act provided that there should be received as pupils in the school 
children who had been or might be declared dependent on the public for 
support as therein provided, who were over three and under fourteen years 
of age and in a suitable condition of body and mind to receive instruction, 
the board being authorized in its discretion to give preference to children 
under 12 years of age. It was provided that unless children should 
sooner be sent from the school in the manner provided for in the act, they 
should be retained there until sixteen years of age and might be retained 
even longer until homes could be procured for them. Under the law, chil- 
dren belonging to any one of several classes substantially enumerated 
might be admitted to the school. These were:—1. Children confined in 
either of the state industrial schools; and it was in fact directed that all 
children in such schools who should be found of suitable condition and 
qualification should be transferred to it. 2. Children found in the poor- 
houses. 38. Other children found in a state of want or suffering. 4. 
Children abandoned or improperly exposed. 5. Children in any orphan 
asylum where the officers desired to surrender them to the state. The law 
made it the duty of the superintendents of the poor in counties, or in 
towns the supervisors in all cases except the first mentioned, to bring chil- 
dren before the county judge for examination, and provided that it should 
thereupon be the duty of the judge to investigate the facts in each case 
and ascertain whether the child was dependent, and if in his judgment 
such was the fact, it was made his duty to make an order setting out his 
finding and send an authenticated copy of such order with the child, to be: - 
delivered at the state school. The parents or friends of children were au- 
thorized to appear at the examination before the judge. 

Provision was made for the care and maintenance of the children in the — 
schocl, and for their education in the branches usually taught in the pub- 
lic schools of the state and for their receiving proper physical and 

' moral training—and the State Board of Supervision was declared to be the: 
legal guardian of all children in the school. ; 
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The object of the school was declared to be the providing of temporary 
homes for the children sent there until such time as suitable homes could 
be procured for them in good families; andjit was made the duty of the 
state board to use special diligence in procuring such homes, where the 
children might be placed on a written contract either until they should 
have arrived at the age of 18 years, or during the entire period of their 
minority, in the discretion of the board. The contract was required to 
provide for the education of the children in the public schools and for teach- 
ing them some useful occupation, and also for giving to the state board 
on the termination of such contract such sum as might be agreed on for 
the benefit of the child respecting whom the contract was made, and was 
required to contain a provision that the board of supervision should have 
a right to withdraw any child from any person when the good of the child 
appeared to make this necessary. 

The law provided that the superintendent or agent of the state school or 
_ the state board of supervision was authorized to consent to the adoption of 
any child in the school, and that on such adoption the board of supervision 
should cease to be the guardian of the child adopted. The contract in use 
under the law also provides that the person taking a child from the school 
may return it on giving sixty days’ notice. 

While by no means all, these are the principal provisions of the law of 
1885. 3 

Chapter 52, of the laws of 1887, appropriated $65,000 for the erection of 
buildings which were put up the same year. 

Chapter 144, of the laws of 1889, amended the law of 1885 by providing 
that whenever in the opinion of the state board it should appear to be for 
the best interest of a boy committed to the state public school that he 
should be transferred to the state industrial school at Waukesha, the board. 
might make the necessary order for that purpose, and cause the transfer 
to be made; and by chapter 287 of the laws of the same year, some amend- 
ments were made, but none having any special bearing on any principle 
involved in legislation concerning the care of dependent children, as they 
related only to some comparatively unimportant details. 

Chapter 245 of the laws of 1891, though general in its scope and char- 
acter, contains some important provisions affecting the public school at._ 
Sparta. That act provides that all officers authorized by Jaw to commit or 
apply for the commitment of dependent children to industrial schools, asy- 
lums or other institutions maintained for the care of such children shall when 
applying for and beforesuch commitment upon the application of the parents. 
or guardians of such children, take into consideration in selecting the asy- 
lum or institution to which a child shall be sent, the wishes of the parents 
or guardians ; and that in case no such application is made then the child 
shall be committed to the state public school. It provides also that no. 
children committed to any industrial school, asylum or other institution 

for the care of dependent children shall be removed to the state public 
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school or to any other institution for the care of dependent children, with- 
out the express consent of the officers of the institutions to which they 
were committed, or the consent of the parents or general guardians of 
the children or that of the state board. Chapter 259 of the laws of the 
same year amended the act of 1885 by providing that instead of the desig- 
nation of an officer, teacher or other employe of the state school to act as 


as its agent, the board was authorized to appoint one or more persons to 


act as such agent or agents, and was not limited to the appointment of a 
person connected with the school. 

Thus the legislation of the state respecting the public school at Sparta 
now stands. 

It may be proper to notice here that according to the Legislative Manual 
issued in 1891, there had been expended from the time of the establishment 
of the school until September 30, 1890, for site, permanent improvements, 
equipments and current expenses, the sum of $227,336.22, and that the leg- 
islature of 1891 made appropriations for the benefit of the school amount- 
ing to $95,000. According to the same Legislative Manual the number of 
pupils admitted to the school from its establishment upto September, 1890 

_was 506, and the average number in the school for 1889 was 211, and for 
1890, 258. The manual also shows that up to said September 30th, 147 
children had been placed in homes, of whom 56 were indentured and 91 
placed on trial. A letter received from the superintendent of the school 
states that the number of children admitted from October 1st, 1890, to 
October 1st, 1892, was 285, that there had been placed in homes 528, of 
which number 118 were by indenture, and that there remained in school 
210. 

I shall not dwell on details as to the practical working of these laws, as 


such information can be given much more intelligently by Mr. Sanborn, 


the superintendent of school. 

Now, with the principal provisions of the law of 1885, and amendatory 
acts before us, it seems proper to inquire what if any defects exist in these 
laws, and if we find that defects do exist, what is the proper remedy. 

For my own part I wish to say that in the light of what appear to me to 
be correct fundamental principles, if the question were an original one, I 
should be inclined to doubt very much the wisdom or expediency of the es- 
tablishment of such a school at all; and I feel the bolder to express this 
view from the fact that of 44 states composing this great American Union, 
only four have thus far adopted such a system for taking care of depend- 


ent children, although its merits have been carefully considered by many 


of them. These states are Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Rhode 
Island, Michigan being entitled to the credit or discredit of being the first 
to adopt the plan. 

Possibly the fact that in our statemany counties contain no suitable local 
institutions either publicor private for the proper care and maintenance of 
dependent children of the class sent to the state school, together with the 
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fact that local institutions are usually religious and denominational in their 
character, while there are in the state some children as to whom no relig- 
ious preference is expressed by either themselves, their parents or those 
ordinarily standing in loco parentis, may make the existence of sucha 
school, or the adoption of such methods for providing for such children, to 
a limited extent a practical necessity, and that this may be considered a 
justification for the establishment of the Sparta school. But however this 
may be, and accepting the existence of the schoo] as an accomplished fact, 
T desire here to point out what to me seems to be some defects in existing 
legislation respecting it which appear capable of being remedied. 

From a very general examination of the laws relating to the school, 
which is all I have been able to make, there seems to be at least three or 
four respects in which there should be amendments. The absence of a 
proper recognition of parental rights and of any provision for taking into 
consideration the subject of religious belief in the matter of children com- 
mitted or sent to the school, in which the Jaw of 1885 was manifestly de- 
fective, was measurably remedied by chapter 245 of the laws of 1891, al- 
ready referred to, and the provisions made by that law, which though 
rather indirect in their relation to the Sparta school, are nevertheless of 
eonsiderable importance, may perhaps be regarded for the time being at 
least as a sufficient limitation and restraint on the power of, and a direc- 
tion to supervisors, superintendents of the poor and committing officers, in 
the matter of seeking to preserve in the best way as far as possible, a 
proper regard for religious considerations in dealing with dependent and 
neglected children, but whether or not additional legislation of the same 
general character as that of the act of 1891, may not be advisable, seems 
worthy of attention. The scope of this paper does not, however, permit 
dwelling on the subject in detail here. 

Section 12 of the act of 1885, provides as already indicated, for making 
the state board of supervision or control the general guardian of all chil- 
dren in the state school, and authorizes the board to place children in fam- 
ilies on a written contract. This contract requires among other things 

that the education of children given to families shall be in the public 
schools where they reside. It may well be asked here why limit this edu- 
cation to that obtained in the public school? Is it not or rather, perhaps, 
should it not be sufficient if proper education is obtained in any school? 
Notice what the requirement in this regard may well lead to in practice, 
Suppose a family having one or more children of its own, take a child 
from the Sparta school. The children of the family proper, so to speak, 
attend a private school, either denominational or otherwise, but under the 
law the child taken from the state school must attend a public school, and 
this even though the private school may be only a short distance from the 
place of residence, and the public school quite distant, or even if the child 
taken from the state school should for religious or other reasons prefer to 
attend the ere school. It seems too plain to need argument that the 
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proper way is to require that the family taking a child from the state 
school under the law shall agree that the child shall attend some suitable- 
school and receive a proper education, It will hardly be seriously con- 
tended by any one that the law does not require amendment in this re- 
gard. 

Again, existing laws seem to make no provision for any application of 
religious considerations in the matter of selecting families in which to 
place children sent from the state school. It seems to me that there 
should be a requirement in this regard made applicable to the state board 
similar to that contained iu chapter 245 of the laws of 1891, already cited, 
requiring officers authorized to commit children to be governed by such 
considerations in the matter of committing to asylums and other institu- 
tions. It will be remembered that children between thes age of 3 and 14 
years of age may be sent to the state school, and hence may be bound to 
some family by a written contract in the manner provided. It will hardly 
be disputed that many of these children, especially of course those nearest 
the age of 14 years, may have well defined views if not settled convictions. 
on the question of religion; and it will hardly be claimed that the state 
can be said properly to discharge its charitable or benevolent duty when 
standing in loco parentis if it ignores absolutely the consideration which. 
under Christian civilization would be the main one with any parent hav- 
ing the future welfare of the child in view. 

It is to be noticed further that no provision is made for the return to- 
parents under any circumstances of children who for any cause have 
found their way into the state school or into families provided for them. 
by its agents. While asa general rule legislation can not be based on ex- 
ceptional cases, still where natural and fundamental rights are involved,. 
it should ever be as broad and comprehensive as possible in recognizing 
and protecting those rights to the fullest extent, even though the cases to- 
which it applies may be comparatively few. It might well happen in the 
changing circumstances of life, that a parent who has been obliged by 
poverty or sickness, or some other unfortunate circumstance, to give up- 
the custody of a child to public or private charity or benevolence, may in 
time overcome difficulties and be in a condition again to give to childhood 
that care and attention which only a father or mother can give in the best. 
and highest degree; but in such a case under the legislation in question a. 
barrier exists which at least may prevent the parent from having the cus- 
tody of the child. It is true, indeed, the state board reserves the right to- 
cancel the contract placing a child in a family and have it returned to the- 
the school, and that the board also has discretion in the matter of sending: 
children back to the counties whence they came, and possibly in the case 
suggested, after the compliance with many red tape regulations, the par- 
ent might be able to get his chiid; but it is respectfully submitted to the- 
consideration of this Conference that there should be a more plain and di- 
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rect road by which the child could be restored to parental care and au- 
thority in such cases. 

Then the question of adoption is important. Previous to the passage of 
the law of 1885, our statutes on the subject of adoption were very particu- 
lar and precise iu the matter of parental rights in such cases, as they are 
still relative to those children who do not become inmates of the Sparta 
school. But under the laws relating to that school, the superintendent or 
agent, or the state board of control may consent absolutely to the legal 
adoption of any child entirely ignoring any and all parental rights or pref- 


erence, 


When the rights and duties that result from legal adoption are taken into 
consideration, it seems plain that in all practicable cases the consent of par- 


- ents should be required to the adoption of children who may have the mis- 


~ 


fortune in the exercise of public charity to be sent to the state school at 
Sparta, as is now required in other cases. 

Another point may be worthy of notice inpassing. Section 11 of the act 
provides that children in the school shall have proper physical and moral 
training. No practical difficulty can probably arise in the matter of phys- 
ical training; but in relation to moral training more difficulty exists. The 
law does not assume to define of what exercises or practices this moral 
training shall consist. It is fair, however, to presume that prior to the de- 
cison of our supreme court in State ex rel. Weiss and others vs. District 
Board, etc., which was decided early in 1890, the moral training consisted, 
to a considerable extent at least, in giving to the children copies of the Bible. 
I infer this from the fact that I find in the report of the state public school for 
year the ending September 30, 1888, an account of payment for 200 Bibles. 
Without being specially familiar with the course of moral traing practiced 
since that decision was rendered I take it for granted that no Bibles are 
furnished for the school, nor allowed to be used or read therein; as of 
course in that respect the school at Sparta comes under the same genera) 
rule as other public schools; and, as is well known, in rendering the de- 
cision ref erred to, the idea was emphasized that if reading the Bible in the 
public schools should be permitted, the children of poor parents especially 
who are by law practically obliged to attend public schools would in effect 
be compelled to attend a place of worship contrary to the provisions of sec- 
tion 18 of article 1 of the constitution of the state. This would apply with 


special force to such a school as that at Sparta, 


In answer to an inquiry as to what the moral training and teaching now 
practiced at the school consists of, Mr. Sanborn, the superintendent, wrote 
me under date of February 7th last as follows: 

“In reply to yours of the 6th, I will say that the religious and moral in- 
structions consists of chapel services each morning which last 30 minutes, 
and consists of singing hymns, reciting psalms and the Lord’s prayer. 
Sabbath afternoon we spend an hour with the Sunday school lesson and 
quite often one of the Sparta pastor addresses the children,” 
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Possibly no better way of imparting moral training can be made applic- 
able to an institution hke that of the Sparta school; but it seems worthy of 
inquiry at least whether or not this way is not in substantial conflict with 
the principles of religious freedom guaranteed by the state constitution as 
defined and laid down in the decision referred to; and it may be wel) 
worthy of consideration whether in view of that decision which was ren- 
dered since the enactment of the law for the establishment of the state 
public school, additional legislation defining this moral training and pre- 
scribing the practical method for carrying it on is not needed. 

One other point appears to deserve a passing notice. It has been stated 
that the legislation of our state for the establishment of the school in ques- 
tion was copied mainly from that of Michigan in which statea similar 
school had existed for several years. The central board of control of state 
institutions of that state in the report for the year ending July 1st, 1892, 
recommended that power be given tv the board to permit pupils of the 
school to be employed in families for wages, instead of requiring them to 
be indentured. Such legislation was recommended by that board on the 
ground that many excellent families would employ pupils from the school 
at fairly good wages who would not take them by indenture. 

But I shall not dwell longer on such matters and shall take the liberty of 
closing with just a few words as to what I consider the merits and advan- 
tages of the system of caring for dependent and neglected children through 
the agency of central state institutions like that of the Sparta school as 
compared with that of seeking to accomplish the same result by giving to 
private benevolent and charitable institutions organized as corporations 
under state laws such aid as may be necessary for the purpose. If the lat- 
ter should appear to be the better system, the fact that the Sparta school 
exists need not stand in the way of its adoption, for as stated, there will 
always be limited circumstances and conditions within which the school 
can be made to answer a useful and beneficial purpose, and the amount 
thus far expended by the state for its establishment and maintenance, or 
the amount that may be spent for its support in the future will not have 
been misapplied. 

The right and duty of the state to give support and care to dependent 
and neglected children being admitted, no question can properly arise so 
far as any principle of political justice is concerned, as to the way in 
which that right should be exercised or that duty performed within the 
limitations indicated. As stated substantially in the outset, the state in 
relation to such matters may act either directly, as is done in the case of 
the Sparta school, or it may act indirectly by giving aid to private insti- 
tutions or even to individuals, either by direct appropriations from its 
treasury or by authorizing or requiring some of its subordinate political 
divisions to give assistance in such matters, And the giving of such aid 
to private institutions is the less open to objection when such institutions 
are incorporated under state laws, and hence subject to the visitation and 
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supervision of the state, as is now the general rule with private charitable 
and benevolent institutions in the entire country. 

Of course it is to be remembered always that the ultimate end in ~view 
in any system is the procuring of suitable homes for dependent and neg- 
lected children, or the arriving in some other way at such a result as will 
enable such children to be self-supporting through some form of labor, and 
' that institutional work however conducted is to be regarded only as a 
means to that end, a method of taking care of children during those ten- 
der years when to expect them to labor would be unjust and inhuman; 
and that it is from such a standpoint that this question of the care of de- 
pendent children is ever to be considered. 

If the views thus far stated relative to the application of fundamental 
principles are correct; if the state may properly provide for the care and 
maintenance of neglected and dependent children in any of the ways indi- 3 
cated, without any violation of such principles, then the only question 
necessary to be considered is one of expediency. And in considering the 
subject from that standpoint two things are to be kept in view: First, the 
best practicable method for giving aid in accordance with these funda- 
mental principles, and secondly, the matter of financial economy. 

It is believed that in both these respects the advantage is with the sys- 
tem of giving aid to private benevolent and charitable institutions, and 
that even if this system should be rejected, for reasons based on religious 
considerations, which seem to be the only ones ever advanced against it, 
then the system generally “adopted in the state of Ohio of having county 
homes for children would be preferable to that of supporting a great cen- 
tral school or temporary home. 

It may be asked in what conditions or requirements are dependent or 
neglected children deficient? The answer is that they stand in need of 
such care and attention as parents able and willing to do their duty to 
their offspring are in the habit of giving to their children: What are 
these? Manifestly, care of the body, education of the mind, and religious 
and moral teaching and training. It isnot indeed to be expected that any 
child away from the surroundings and associations of its parental home 
can be as well cared for in these respects as the child who is the constant 
object of the tender solicitude of a father’s or mother’s care. But the 
nearer the approach can be made to this, the more satisfactory and perfect 
the result will be. 

‘Now assuming that the state may be able through the agency of schools 
like that at Sparta, to give fairly good physical care and mental training 
to a child, and afterwards to find for it a home in a family which may 
be reasonably satisfactory, it can hardly be expected that in the practical 
management of such public institutions very much attention can be given 
to the matter of correct moral training, either directly in the school or in 
the selection of a family in which to place the child. It is plain that the 
state being purely secular, can not directly give attention to religious train- 
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ing—can not impart religious instruction; and while no doubt many well 
meaning people think differently, it is a fact which all history and ex- 
perience attest, and which has the sanction of the highest philosophy, 
based on the nature of humanity, that there can as arule be no moral 
training or education worthy of the name, not based on religious teaching; 
and by this I mean teaching in accordance with dogmatic religious creeds. 
I do not mean that any particular religious creed must be taught, but I 
mean that the teaching must be in accordance with some religious faith 
based on the eternal verities of God, the soul and immortality, some creed 
which distinctively recognizes the Ten Commandments as the divine 
foundation of the eternal moral law of the world. 

Did time permit, many high authorities might be cited in support of the 
view that there can be no true moral training not having at its founda- 
tion inspiration and strength, religious teaching and principles; but it 
does not, and hence I can give only three or four. 

President Elliot of Harvard said some time ago: ‘‘There is no science 
of ethics, and morality can not be divorced from religion.” 

Geffcken, the distinguished professor of international law, at the uni- 
versity of Strasbourg, wrote in his History of Church and State: ‘‘ There 
is no true morality without religion, The example of individuals who 
having vroken with religious belief still conform to morality, proves noth- 
ing to the contrary ; for men such as these regulate their conduct, however 
unconsciously by the civilization of the nation to which they belong, and 
which in turn is saturated with religious elements. History proves beyond 
refutation the vanity of an attempt to supply by philosophy and abstract 
morality the want of religion.” 

De Tocqueville wrote: ‘‘The safeguard of morality is religion and mor- 
ality is the best security of law as well as the best pledge of freedom.” 

Daniel Webster in his Plymouth oration said: “ Our ancestors established 
this system of government on morality and religious sentiment. Moral 
habits, they believed, can not safely be trusted to any other foundation 
than religious principles, nor any government secure which is not sup 
ported by moral habits.” 

Washington in his farewell address said: ‘‘ Let us with caution indulge 
in supposition that morality can be maintained without religion.” 

Herbert Spencer in his Study of Sociology declares that the belief which 
to some extent exists as to intellectual education being a sufficient -basis 
of morality is flatly contradicted by facts, and that it is simply absurd 
a priori; and he gives very many instances from practical life to prove 
the declaration. 

Even Ernst Renan, not long before his death wrote: ‘‘ Let noone hope 
to dispense with religion and religious associations. Each step made by 
modern society renders this want more imperious.” 

Now if these views are correct, would it not follow that the state in car- 
ing for dependent children should seek to give preference to a system 
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which would combine religious teaching asa basis of morality with bodily 
nurture and mental training; and this especially if no greater expense is 
incurred? It would seem that there should be only one answer to the 
question, and that this answer would necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that since the state can not teach religion directly, to any person or to any 
class of persons, wisdom and expediency demand that in caring for de- 
pendent and neglected children who are in special need of religious teach- 
ings, it should give aid generously to institutions that can afford such 
children the necessary religious training, in addition to bodily care and an 
-opportuuity for mental development. 

Do not think this is any hobby of my own. Some of the most enlight- 
ened of the nations of the earth, and not a few of the states of this coun- 
try act in harmony with these views in providing for the care of children. 

As an illustration, here in America, I may say that in the year 1870 the 
jegislature of the state of Pennsylvania appointed a commission to make 
investigations relative to the care of children, and kindred subjects. The 
plan of establishing state schools like that at Sparta was considered and 
rejected. The Board said, referring to such schools: ‘‘Would the state 
fail in their administration? Has it ever occurred anywhere that the de- 
fective classes were effectually benefited without the codperation of that 
warm humanity which stimulates private zeal and benevolence?’ And 
again: ‘‘The state should do her part in educational work by making 
moderate per capita allowance to schools and homes established by pri- 
vate and philanthropic enterprise wherever they are needed for the indus- 
trial training and education of the class referred to. The state should as 
a matter of course exercise a right of inspection and see that the money 
she grants is not squandered or misapplied and should reserve the power 
of revoking her sanction and withholding her aid whenever she judges 
that there is occasion for such a course. The system above recommended 
has received in England a recognized status from the government; and 
the schools established by it are aided by government grants, and are prac- 
tically employed as a part of the machinery of the educational work of 
the state.” : 

‘Ihave not carefully examined the English system of certified industrial 
schools; but I understand that schools founded by private liberality and 
enterprise, if they combine industrial features with common school educa- . 
tional work, and clothe, lodge and feed the pupils, may apply as a matter 
of course to the proper public officer to be admitted to the benefits of acts 
of Parliament which extend public aid to all such institutions, The sys- 
tem is said to be very successful in the matter of caring for dependent 
children. The Pennsylvania state board already referred to, speaking of 
the sysiem said: ‘‘By this course of procedure, it was made manifest at 
the late International Congress by indisputable testimony, that the condi- 
tion of the whole juvenile population of England has been changed, and 
in the language of a distinguished member of that body, the system has 
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cut up juvenile crime by the roots, and has almust destroyed juvenile 
crime in many localities.” There is much in this English system well 

worthy of careful consideration by the legislators of our state, as well as 

by all who feel an interest in the welfare of children. 

It may be proper to note here again a fact already incidentally referred 
to, that institutions established by private liberality and enterprise are al- 
ways local, and that such institutions because of this circumstance, and 
independently of the general advantage existing in the matter of being 
able to give religious training and teaching because of their connection 
with churches, are in a better position to give practical application to a 
recognition of parental rights, to parental sentiments and feeling if you 
will, than remote and central schools—schools far distant from the places 
where parents of some dependent children may reside—can possibly do. 
It isin recognition of this fact and some other facts of kindred character 
that the state of Ohio, as already pointed out, maintains county homes for 
such children. I believe the number of such homes is at present thirty- 
six. 

There is another point worthy of attention in considering the relative 
merits of the system of having direct state central schools for the mainten- 
ance of dependent children, and that of giving generous assistance to pri- 
vate institutions. All true political and other philosophy should ever recog- 
nize the fact that jn dealing with humanity we should consider it as itis and 
not as what we think it ought to be. Now itisa fact that there ever ad- 
heres to the child who has been in a state institution a tinge or stain of in- 
feriority or criminality, although this may have no substantial foundation. 
The same is not the case, at least not to any great extent, as to children 
that have been cared for in private institutions even through state aid. 
Perhaps there is no logical foundation for this distinction; but neverthe” 
less it exists as a fact, a prejudice, if you please, but it is a fact or a preju- 
dice that can not be overcome by argument or the application of logical 
rules; and it should not be forgotten that it is with popular notions or 
views and not with logical rules that children will have mainly to contend 
in the journey of life. 

It may be added here that as a rule children can and do get better care 
in private institutions than in directly public ones. On this point Mr. 
Lechworth truly says: ‘‘ However well intentioned and faithful may be 
the efforts of a public official, he has not the same experience in the work 
as ladies connected with asylums. Critically responsible to the taxpayer | 
he is not so liberal in his expenditure for an outfit for the child, nor do the 

duties of his position permit his devoting the necessary time to this im- 
portant work.”’ 

Now as to the matter of financial economy. 

In the first place it may be said that all views of the proper application. 
of correct fundamental principles, all questions of political or social wis- 
dom and expediency should not be entirely subordinated to the one consid- 
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eration of dollars and cents. There should surely in the life of a state as 
in that of an individual, be something worth living for and thinking of 
besides the almighty dollar and the soulless ledger. These evidences of 
the wonderful spirit that too largely prompts and inspires the great and 
unequalled material progress of our times, should not be allowed entirely 
to outweigh all considerations of charity, benevolence, philanthropy and 
humanity. And even should it happen that giving public aid in the man- 
ner sanctioned by the most approved fundamental principles might cost a 
few dollars more than such aid otherwise granted, this fact alone should 
not be regarded as conclusive against the giving of public charitable aid 
in that way. But as an actual fact, the system of giving such aid by 
means of assisting private liberality and enterprise is much more econom- 
ical than the other, and it has many advantages even from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents. In the first place, the state is saved the expense of 
the purchase of sites for suitable buildings and the cost of the erection of 
such buildings; again, in a majority of the private institutions, there 
is no’ outlay for the payment of teachers, matrons and other persons con- 
nected with the management, such work being done by persons who have 
devoted their lives to works of benevolence and charity. But without go- 
ing into details, which time forbids, it may be stated in general terms that 
private institutions are invariably conducted and managed at much less 
expense than those distinctively known as public. The most critical ex- 
amination will verify this statement. Of course, in speaking thus I do 
not refer to relative expense under any special or peculiar circumstances, 
but of the general rule applicable to usual conditions and as connected 
with a permanent system. 

Objections to the administration of state aid through the agency of local 
or private charitable institutions usually come from two quite distinct 
classes of persons, the one few in numbers and consisting for the most 
part of persons in whose narrow souls some form of religious bigotry has 
taken the place of Christian charity, and who are unable to see that any 
good can be done outside of the narrow circle in which they live and re- 
volve. 

They are always fearful that some church, be it Catholic or Protestant 
or some other, may possibly derive some incidental benefit or advantage 
from any contributions made by this state in aid of philanthropy and char- 
ity; and this is in general the real foundation of their opposition to the giv- 
ing of any public aid to private benevolence. They are absolutely unable 
to take any broad view of liberality or charity, or to understand a spirit of 
self-sacrifice made for the benefit of others. Such persons may be safely 
let alone, as their disease is incurable. They will live and die in constant 
_ suffering because of-their inability to bring the balance of humanity 
within the limits of their own contracted and prejudiced views. They 
may properly be relegated to the domain of practically harmless ‘‘cranks.’” 

But there is another and very different class, large in numbers, Christian 
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in spirit, religious in conviction, charitable and philanthropic in every Gav 
life, but who honestly think and believe that the safety and perpetuation 
-of political and civil liberty and the progress of true democracy absolutely 
require that the state carefully abstain from giving in any manner recog- 
nition to any institute not purely secular, who fear that even indirect state 
-aid to private charity may in some indefinable and mysterious way lead to 
some sort of political union or relation between church and state. They 
are willing to be liberal and charitable, but they sincerely believe that pub- 
lic charitable aid should be administered only through purely secular 
agencies specially established and maintained under direct state authority 
and supervision. 

This it seems to me as a mistaken view. The conceded right of the state 
to give public charitable aid, carries with it the right to give such aid in 
any way involving no violation of essential fundamental principles, and 
this, as stated in the outset, includes both the giving of such aid directly 
and through the agency’of private benevolent and charitable institutions. 
Iam of course not referring to any constitutional requirements or inhibi- 
tions. It is generally conceded that under our constitution any system of 
giving charitable aid which seems wise and expedient may be adopted ; 
and if it were otherwise the defect could soon be remedied. The question 
therefore need not be discussed from this standpoint. 

It is generally admitted by the best economic writers that in the domain 
especially of economic legislation, the main test should be whether such 
legislation promotes practical good rather than whether it meets technic- 
ally the rigid requirements of merely abstract principles; hence even if 
it were the case that an element of remote danger might exist in the direc- 
tion referred to, this of itself should not be suficient to defeat present 
practical good. But I want to be allowed to say for myself in this con- 
nection what I once said before on a somewhat similar occasion in this 
city, thatin my opinion, if the great State of Wisconsin, and the grand 
nation of which it forms an important part can live permanenily in repub- 
lican simplicity and preserve democratic liberty in the face of the insolent 
egotism and aggressive arrogance of great wealth, the overshadowing in- 
fluence of soulless and heartless mammoth corporations, and the still more 
daring and dangerous power of great rings, trusts and other combinations 
that are rapidly growing up and asserting their strength in the land, and 
setting up the golden calf for adoration, I have little fear that danger or 
destruction will come from any union of church and state that may result 
from the granting by the state of charitable aid to institutions established 
by private liberality and enterprise, even though they may be under the pro- 
tecting wings of some of the churches; and in saying this, I have no 
special reference to any particular church. I care not indeed what 
church it may be, wehther Catholic or Protestant, or whether it be the 
church that still preserves the ancient faith which came from Mount 
Horeb and which brought us the Decalogue, that church whose creed gave 
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both to the Catholic and the Protestant the dogma of the unity of God 
from which necessarily flowed the doctrine of the brotherhood of man and 
the practical exercise of the resulting truths that liberty, equality and fra 
ternity are and should ever be recognized as rights and attributes of men 
upon earth. The truths and principles which I have sought to state, appear 
to me applicable to all. 

If it should be noticed that I have spoken only of private charitable in- 
“stitutions in connection with the churches, I would say the reason is that 
I am not aware of any private institutions doing any similar work under 
other auspices. But if any such institutions do exist, or should be estab- 
lished, they would of course, under the plan suggested, be entitled to state 
aid in common with others, in proportion to the amount of charitable work 
-done. Giving appropriate state aid to all private benevolent and charitable 
institutions established and maintained for the care and maintenance of 
dependent children, whether religious in their character or purely secular, 
would place all on terms of equality, and the complaint sometimes made 
that institutions in connection with churches or particular religious creeds, 
are exclusive in the matter of religious teaching would have no force with 
-any person able to look beyond the narrow boundaries of religious bigotry 
prejudice. 

A quite common objection or attempted answer to any advocacy of public 
aid to private charitable institutions is the sweeping statement, generally 
made, with an air of absolute infallibility as to its accuracy and conclu- 
siveness, that if the state contributes money it should have its own agents 
to see to its expenditures. There is, however, little in this, and though 
not sointendedasarule, it really does not rise above therank of an argument 
ad captandum. It can make no possible difference to the state as a practical 
‘financial fact whether charitable aid is administered by persons appointed 
by public or private authority, provided the work is well and efficiently 
-done, and the state having always the right of supervision and control, 
which may be at any time exercised is certainly in a position to know how 
money given by it is expended. And I desire here to assert as a fact which 
examination will prove that more has been accomplished in the way of 
charitable work by the aid of money given by the state to private charitable 
institutions than has been the case with much larger amounts expended 
through direct State agencies. For reasons already stated, this would nat- 
urally, and almost necessarily be the case. | 

Let us then not stand on any fine, hair splitting points as to distinctions 
between purely secular and partlr religious methods or agencies in the 
work of the administration of public charitable and benevolent assistance; 
let us not inquire too closely whether this or that church may or inay not 
be incidentally benefited by such administration; but let us rather in the 
light of that broad charity which in seeking to aid and assist the dependent 
and the needy, knows no race, or creed or color, seek and adopt the best 
means for making the redeeming principles of charity practically the most 
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benefical and effective in aelation to those who stand in need of charitale 
aid. ‘ 

Another thought occurs to me here, which although perhaps already 
substantially stated, may not have been sufilciently emphasized, and hence 
at the risk of repeating and of departing from strict logical order, I shall 
refer to it. It is the fact that the state in the past has not adequately pro- 
vided, and does not now sufficiently provide, for the care and mainte- 
nance of dependent children, within its territory, independently of the 
work done by means of private’ benevolence and chari‘y; nor does there 
seem to be any expressed intention to do so in the future. The reason 
coubtless is that needy and independent children have been mainly cared 
fo1in private denominaticnal institutions, and that the state expects and 
relies upon a continuance of the same benevolent work. Now, it being the 
admitted duty of the state to provide for all dependent children, and the 
denominational institutions having voluntarily performed the greater part 
of this duty—indeed until quite recently nearly all of it—and this with the 
consent and approval of the state; and as they still continue to perform the 
same duty with like approval, would it not necessarily follow as a matter 
of simple political justice, independently of all considerations of liberality 
or expediency, that the state should aid these institutions to substantially 
the amount that their charitable work lessens the state expenses? It seems 
indeed difficult to understand how a negative answer can be given. It is 
true indeed that the state now gives some indirect aid, or perhaps encour- 
agement rather than aid, in the way of exempting the property of such in- 
stitutions from taxation, and this is a positive recognition of the principle 
that they are justly entitled to some state assistance in consequence of the 
work they perform; but it must be evident to even the most casual ob- 
server who looks at the expense incurred by the state in the direct support 
of those who are dependent, and then at the charitable and benevolent 
work done by the institutions referred to, that such exemption is by no 
means an equivalent for the benefit they render to the state directly, even 
without taking into consideration at all the indirect benefit they give by 
training up children ina way to make them good, law-abiding citizens, 
which, as it has been sought to show, can be very much more effectually 
done by private institutions, especially those in connection with or under 
the auspices of the churches, than through direct state, and therefore nec- 
essarily purely secular agencies. Indeed from any standpoint from which 
the subject is viewed, the inevitable conclusion seems to be that both jus- 
tice and good state policy unite in demanding that private benevolent in- 
stitutions for the care of dependent children should receive liberal support. 
from the state. And it may be added that the assistance given should not 
be viewed at all in the light of aid granted to sectarian institutions, but as 
a proper and necessary outlay by the state, made in the best practicable 
manner in the discharge of the duty devolving on it to care for dependent. 
children. 
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In conclusion, I desire only to say that if the views which I have sought 
to advance and advocate in this paper are even substantially correct it 
would seem to follow as a necessary consequence that additional legislation 
on the subject of the care of dependent children is needed in our state; 
and although the legislation which seems to me to be advisable in this re-. 
gard has been already indicated in considering some of the questions to 
which reference has been made, still I shall, even though it may involve to 
some extent a substantial repetition, take the liberty of closing by seeking 
to give a brief summary of such legislation so referred to. 

If the Sparta school is to be continued as a permanent state institution, 
the laws relating to it should be so amended that: 

1. Families taking children from the school should not be required abso- 
lutely to send them to the public schools, but it should be made their duty 
to give such children opportunity for education at some suitable schools 
whether public or private. 

2, There should be appropriate provisions to enable parents whose chil- 
dren may have been sent to the school to get them back in their custody 
and under their contrrol, whenever it would be made to appear that such 
parents could properly care for the children; this of course subject to 
proper regards for the rights of persons or families that had suitably cared 
for children during the time when for any cause parents failed to do so. 

3. Provisions should be made for the application of religious considera. 
tions by the state board in the matter or sending children from the school 
to families desiring to take them. 

4, The state board or agent of the school should not have the absolute 
right to consent to the adoption of children, but provisions similar to those 
contained in section 4022 of che Revised Statutes should be made applicable 
to the adoption of all children whether in the state school or in families. 

5. There should be legislative direction as to what shall constitute 
moral training in the state school, and this should be of sucha character 
as will respect the religious preferences or convictions of the pupils as far 
as practicable, and also of their parents or of those naturally standing in 
such matters in loco parentis. 

So much as to the Sparta school. 

Then as a matter of permanent legislation, there should be a general law 
granting to institutions established by private liberality and enterprise for 
the care and maintenance of children, whether such institutions are de- 
nominational in their character or otherwise, such state aid as if not sub- 
stantially equal to the cost to the state of taking proper care of such chil- 
dren in exclusively state institutions, would at least be liberal, and of such 
an amount as would manifest a recognition of state duty, and materially 
assist the private institutions in the matter of caring for dependent chil- 
ren; this however with the limitation or condition that all such institutions 
should be incorporated under state laws, and always be subject to the 
visitation and control of proper state authority, 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Wright: Iam very sure that the authorities of the State Board of 
Control do actually take the question of religion into account. 

Mr. Doyle: I am very glad to hear that. StillIl am now considering a 
technical defect in the law. The act provides that the children in the 
school school shall have intellectual and moral training. There is no 
trouble at all with the intellectual training. I do not think the matter of 
moral training is quite so plain. I looked over one of the reports of the 
Sparta school and I find that the moral training consisted in giving a copy 
of the Bible to each child. In 1890 our supreme court made a decision that 
the Bible could not be read in the public schools, but that decision was 
made after the establishment of the Sparta school. In taking care of chil- 
dren the state has the right to exercise this care either directly through 
state institutions and agencies of its own, or indirectly by aiding or assist- 
ing private benevolent associations or individuals. For my own part I 
prefer the indirect way; that is, for the state to aid private charities in ex- 
istence which care for dependent and neglected children, 

Alan Bogue: In regard to the views taken by Mr. Doyle, I will say that 
I am opposed to changing the law and giving parents authority to take 
back their children. Such change would, in many cases, work positive 
injury tothe children. In many cases it would bring sore disappointment 
and grief to good families who had taken them, trained them, and learned 
to love them. For instance, in my neighborhood isa little boy; when he 
was a few days old I gave him to a good family, when he was about six 
months old a rumor became current that the mother intended to reclaim the 
child. The people who had him in possession had learned to love him 
and were at once filled with anxiety and distress, and applied to me to 
have papers of adoption made out as soon as posssble. Now, if the law, 
was changed, even papers of adoption would be of no avail in such a case. 
Let it once be established by statute, that papers of adoption do not bar 
the parent from the recovery of their children, and you embarrass the 
whole work of finding homes for dependent children. Men and women 
of sense would not take children if they were liable to be called upon any 
day to deliver them up to their parents. 

Mr. Doyle gives the parents of such children more credit than they de- 
serve. They are notso full of tenderness and yearning affection as he 
represents them to be. The majority of those parents whose children find. 
their way to the state school at Sparta are perfectly willing that they 
should be taken care of whilst they are too young for service. I wish to. 
emphasise the additional fact that a number of these mothers are desti- 
tute of wisdom and prudence. Iam thoroughly convinced that if their- 
children were returned to them at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, 
they would incur the most serious risk of falling into vicious habits. 
through lack of parental control and guidance, 
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I had an experience in a villagein my neighborhood with a girl who 


~-was sent to the Industrial School. The girl had fallen into temptation; 


the mother begged to have her commited; that was the only way open to 
save her. She was committed. The mother, like others of her class, was. 
unwise, and the girl had only been in the school a short time when the 
mother made efforts to get her out. But for the wisdom and persistence 
of neighbors she might have succeeded. 

Mrs. Fairbanks: While not able to enter into any argument in a legal 
point of view with my friend Mr. Doyle, I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that when the bill for a state school for dependent children was 
drawn we knew it was in a crude form, and I supposed that some amend- 
ments would be added long ere this, Parochial schools were then an ex- 
ception, and there had been little agitation upon the general instruction 
given and received in our public schools. The pressure for a separation of: 
the dependent from the criminal children was very great. While visiting 
the home and school for boys at St. Francis I found the names of twenty- 
eight or thirty children ccmmitted to the home by a police judge under 
the term vagrants. My heart rebelled at the idea of babe in arms or a 
child of tender years being branded as a vagrant. In thereform school at 
Waukesha and at the girl’s industrial school the criminal and dependent 
classes were both found. We visited the Michigan state school at Cold 
water. Mr. Foster, the superintendent of that school, was. sent for and 
appeared before our legislature making an appeal for the separation of the 
two classes and state care for the dependents. The bill became a law, and 
the school commenced with the appropriation asked for, $30,000. It did 
not seem to me that it would ever become anything but a clearing house,. 
between the street and a good home. There was no thought on the part 
of any one that several hundred thousand dollars would be necessary 
for the work. The school I have visited several times, and the ‘‘moral. 
atmosphere” is, God is Love, Love thy neighbor as thyself, and the Ten 
Commandments are learned and respected. I agree with Mr. Doyle inthe 
idea that a mother should take back her child when she can show that she- 
can give it better care and more love than any other person or persons. 

Mr. Holden; There is one denomination in this state that takes care of 
700 orphan children. I believe that every church should take care of its. 
own poor. I think it should be a matter of christian duty, Too little 
interest is manifested on the part of the community. The superintendent. 
of the poor is called in. And he is left to do the work alone. A little 
public sympathy applied, the whole thing could be remedied right. 
there. We are breaking up the family life and the family order. 
On account of pressure of business fathers and mothers do not train their 
own children. They are handed over to Sunday schools where there is no. 
such thing as personal attachment and love. The state is going in the 
wrong direction, it seems to me. 
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Mr. Spencer: I think that the address to which we have listened will find 
a hearty response in the care of the neglected and dependent as an obliga- 
tion resting on the whole people of the state. Indeed, the development of 
the people in those sentiments which were so eloquently expressed deyends 
upon placing the people in such relations to these duties as will call into 
exercise these elements, and if the people of the state are not disposed to 
meet their duty in this respect, and it is placed in the hands of the churches 
of the state, the people themselves suffer in their character. The great 
purpose of our free institutions is to make the most out of our people, and 
our state has nothing whatever to do with the subject of religion; that is 
private and personal. The main point in the paper seems to me to bea 
point which has fastened itself with great strength on the mind of the 
gentleman through his education and his convictions which are very sin- 
cere, that the highest duty of the parent and of society is to see that every 
child receives a reglious education as well as intellectual, and moral and 
physical training. It seems to me that this position is wrong. It is in vio- 
lation of the fundamental principle of our institutions. Now, if religion is 
personal and private, and every individual has a right to form his own 
religious conscience, the child is to be let alone on this subject, and any 
attempt to impose religion upon a child is a violation of his religious prin- 
ciples, and if he has the right to form his own opinions, then this position 
taken in the paper is morally wrong, and any moral wrong will result in 
moral evils. We have agreed in this country that our people will prosper 
religiously in their spiritual nature best if they are let free, and I think 
our experiment in that respect has proven very satisfactory. I think we 
are not the least but the most religious and most reverent people in the 
world. In that every human being has the right, I think we ought to 
adjust ourselves in all our bearings to a fair recognition of that right. If 
that be true, these denomination schools are a violation in that matter. I 
do not think a parent has a right to impose a denomination cf his upon his 
child. Reverence for the opinions of all classes of pvople upon this subject 
should be encouraged. If we carry out the principal fact that which the 
gentleman seems to contend in his paper, we create a spirit of sectarianism. 

We want sympathy, we want to bring our people together. That is the 
purpose of all our dealings with children in our schools, whether they be 
private or public, and we want to get, not further apart, but nearer 
together, and all these means of difference should as far as possible be re- 
moved. I believe that it isin violation of the fundamental principle of our 
free institutions on the subject of religion, and it has caused a great deal 
of bitterness and hostility to religious institutious, and this cause of con- 
tention and jealousy should be removed. 

Mr. Atkins: Thereis one point in Mr. Doyle’s paper in relation to par- 
ents reclaiming children. I have had experience for thirty years in looking 
after unfortunate children. I think we ought to have a law about dispos- 
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ing of these children. In nine cases out of ten when the children come 
into the hands of the county or state authorities, the parents are not going 
to come around and want them, and if we can not find families that want 
to adopt them, and feel that they are ours forever, think we ought to have 
laws to havea law that we can give them. 

Mr. Giles: I would like to occupy about three minutes on this question. 
I agree with many of the positions taken by Mr. Doyle, and with some I 
totally disagree. I think that the state should care for all dependent chil- 
dren. 

I do not favor church care of delinquent children, or of that of any or- 
ganization except the state. Nothing else can take the place of a home. 
The most humble home is better than the best institution. 

I think the Sparta school is too large. I regretted much to see the policy 
pursued in enlarging that institution. While I believe the state should 
care for all its dependent children, I do not believe that a state institution 
that will accommodate much over 150 children is necessary, or profitable, 
but just so long as the policy of enlarging is continued, you may continue 
to enlarge the institution. I would rather expend more in finding homes 
for thechildren. It has come to my knowledge that there are hundreds of 
places where they want children. Let the state enlarge its agency for put- 
ting out these children (for there are homes in the state for every depend- 
ent child), and then put a wise supervision to overlook them. Caring for 
children, for years, in institutions, unfits them for citizenship. 

The care of delinquent children in the most important matter before this 
conference, as it involves not only the question of humanity but that of 
wise statesmanship. 

Dr. J. L. Cleary: It seems to me that the gentleman has not thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the circumstances which cause the present size 
of that school. In selecting homes for children, we find a great many mis- 
fits, and through no fault of ours or our agents. I believeit is the experience 
in allsimilar institutions in other states that a great many children have to 
be placed in homes a number of times before asuitableonecan be found. In 
that way many children aresent back and provided for temporarily, so that 
we can not keep the number reduced to any such figure as 150. We have 
now over 700 children that have passed through the school, and thatare, you 
might say, under the guardianship of the school, and we certainly are 
making every effort to place all the children out as rapidly as we can in 
suitable homes, but do what we may, many children will drift back to the 
school and must be cared for. Itis not the aim of that school to keep 
them there for any great length of time. It is the policy of the school and 
the management to pay all due deference to the religious convictions of 
children as well as we can, and I will say for the management that we are 
all agreed in that respect. Our civilization, in fact no civilization worthy 
of the name, has not been built up without taking into consideration 
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Christian morality, that must be applied to the training of the youth. We- 
must give them anchorage for their morals, I am the legal guardian of 
my child, and I propose to train my child as I think right, and I do not- 
think the state or any individual has a right to interfere with me. If my 
teaching does not appeal to his reasoning and best judgment, he is per- 
fectly free, under our laws, to reject it and accept some other. But it is. 
‘my experience, and nearly all people that believe in and maintain a Chris- 
tian organization, that the child, must be trained in the way in which you 
expect it should walk. ‘‘ As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 

Mr. Sanborn: The present management of the school is to place these 
children in homes as rapidly as possible. I took charge of the school Sep- 
tember ist, 1891, and at that time we had 278 children there; today we 
have 212; last spring we had the number reduced to 181, and for the last. 
year we have not at any time had over 225. In regard to the reeommenda- 
tion of Mr. Doyle that the law be changed so that parents could get. 
their children any time they choose, from the experience I have had there 
I would not be in favor of that. There came to us a few weeks ago a bright 
little girl. The parents had deserted that child and left her in charge of 
the town. At the time the girl came a physician from that town happened 
to be there and said: ‘‘I want that child.” That afternoon she was taken 
to hishome. A few weeks after that I saw him on the street and he said: 
** How about the papers for that girl?” -‘ Well,” I said, ‘‘after a year you 
can adopt her legally.” He said: “If thestate wants the girl for $100,000 
they can have her, but not for less.” She has one of the best homes in the 
state, and it would not be right for the parents to step in after the girl gets. 
to be ten or fifteen years old and take her away. 

Mr. Giles: Mr. President, I want to take back what I said about the 
Sparta school administration. 

Mr. Doyle: I did not intend to recommend in that paper that the law be 
changed so that a parent could arbitrarily get the custody of the child. I 
simply desire an amendment where the parents ought to have the children. 

Conference adjourned till 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The conference opened at 2 o’clock. H. H. Giles presiding. 

The conference passed immediately to a consideration of the papers. 

Mrs. Harriet Post, M. D., of Milwaukee, presented a paper upon ‘‘ Hered- 
ity in Its Relation to Crime.” 

(Paper could not be secured for publication.) 

Dr. Ely: Iam not responsible for the fact that my name is on the pro- 
gram. No one was more surprised to see it there than I. I have no spe- 
cial knowledge of this subject. I have not been able to make special prep- 
aration. I have given, of course, in connection with other subjects, some 
thought to the general bearings of heredity and crime, as well as heredity 
and pauperism, and I may be able to throw out a few thoughts which may 
be suggestive. 

It is possible that a brief historical retrospection will. prove useful. 
Adam Smith thought that all men were equal by nature. His doctrines 
were based upon the hypothesis of equality. Environment was every- 
thing, heredity next to nothing. 

We find coming forward early in this century a man who was at one 
time well known in this country, but who was much misunderstood, Viz.: 
Robert Owen. 

Robert Owen was at cne time the leading cotton manufacturer of Eng- 
land. He built up a great fortune and used it all in social experiments at 
one time and another. The doctrine which he advanced was one of cir- 
cumstances. In that respect his doctrine was similar to that of Adam 
Smith and the men of the latter part of the eighteenth century. But he 
says the circumstances were not the creation entirely of government. 
It was not sufficient, at any time, to remove the restraints of government. 
Owing to the constitution of society the environment of many was bad. 
He held that circumstances should be socially controtled, and if properly 
controlled, crime as well as pauperism would entirely disappear. 

Further thought in course of time resulted in placing anew emphasis on 
heredity. When attention was first called to heredity I suppose it was 
more emphasized than it has been in recent years. Much experience was 
brought forward to support this doctrine of heredity. The ancestor was 
responsible for crime. I suppose every one who has been for a long time 
a teacher has thought he could detect the influence of heredity. I am 
sure that has been my experience. Those who do well in college are usu- 
ally those who have had intellectual ancestors. I think other teachers will 
tell us the same story asarule. Then we have the experience of certain 
families or tribes. The story of the Jukes is familiar to you all, I suppose. 
Then we have other similar histories, But in every instance heredity has 
brought a particular state of circumsta nces with it. How much is due to 
the heredity and how much to the circumstances which heredity brought. 
with it? A great deal of valuable experi mentation has keen going on in 
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the past few years which seems to show that far more is due to circum- 
stances than heredity. 

Human will is influenced by motives, but after all there are circum- 
stances which are so discouraging, which are such a weight upon all men 
who live surrounded by these circumstances that we can do nothing for 
them until we have changed the environment, and then we can hope to ac- 
complish our end, which is moral reformation. The sum and substance 


of the doctrine of social solidarity is that individual responsibility is greatly . 


increased. 


REPORT OF THE MILWAUKEE DAY SCHOOL FOR 
THE DHAF. - 


By Pav BINNER, Principal. 


This school was opened September, 1885, in conformity with the laws of 
the state. 

Of the 84 pupils who have been enrolled during the eight years of its ex- 
istence, 42 are present to-day. Five lady teachers anda male principal 
are in charge of this number, divided in five classes, containing 5 to 13 
pupils. 

All pupils, whether congenitally or adventiously deaf, are instructed in 
articulation, and are taught the common school branches by means of 
speech and lip-reading. No signs or gestures are taught. The course of 
study pursued in the public schools of the city is followed asclosely as pos- 
sible. 

After leaving school, those of our pupils who have attended a sufficient 
length of time to acquire a fairly good education, have very little trouble 
in obtaining a chance to learn a trade. Of those in the city there is but 
one at present unemployed, and this is owing to ill health. 

The trades in which our pupils are engaged are carpentering, stone cut- 
ting, cigar making, upholstering, chair making, wood enema, printing, 
millinery and dressmaking. 

In 1891 the school graduated its first pupils, two young ladies and one 
young gentleman. One of the former is at present a pupil of the Milwau- 
kee High School, taking a course in general history, etymology, science of 
common things, literature and drawing; the other is taking a full course 
in book-kzeping in the Spencerian Business College comprising commer- 


cial law, arithmetic, spelling, book-keeping and penmanship, and the Iat- 


ter is learning the printer’s trade in which he bids fair to become profi- 
cient. 
It is found that all these pupils after leaving school make practical use 
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of speech and lip-reading. and use these acquirements as means of com- 
munication, not only at home, but with their employers and fellow labor- 
ers, 


HISTORY OF ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


REV. M, M. GEREND. 


St. John’s Institute is located half a mile south of the city limits of Mil- 
waukee, within a few rods of the St. Francis Station, on the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad. It was established in the year of our Lord 1876, 
by the Rev. Theodore Bruener, and formally opened May 10th, 1876, the 
vpening day of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. The building 
now used was erected in the summer of 1879, and dedicated in the month 
of December of the same year. It is a solid three-story structure, of 
cream-colored brick and pleasing style of architecture, heated by a fur- 
nace, with liberal provision for ventilation. It is surrounded by orna- 
mental grounds, woods and farming lands, and is well adapted for the 
care of the unfortunates needing its protection. The Institute has been 
greatly improved the last few years, and will now comfortably ac- 
commodate eighty pupils. It is maintained by contributions and bequests 
of the kind friends of the Deaf Mutes, together with a tuition fee, which, 
however, is so low that it is within the reach of nearly every one in need 
of the advantages of this humane institution. 

This being a diocesan establishment, deaf mutes of the archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, not able to pay this sma]l admission fee, will be admitted on 
presenting a certificate, testifying to their poverty and promising to pay 
all they can under existing circumstances. This certificate must be signed 
by their respective pastors. 

Rev. Father Bruener, who worked for the institution with untiring zeal, 
was called to a new field of labor December 29th, 1879, and was succeeded 
by Rev. John Friedl. This reverend gentleman, who had charge about 
one year, was succeeded by Rev. Charles Fessler. Father Fessler was 
at the head of the institution for nine years, and his efforts in its behalf 
during all this time were unremitting. 

The majority of inmates being the children of poor parents, and donations 
for this noble cause so very scarce, it seemed at one time that the Institute 
must be closed. The present rector of the Catholic Normal School and 
Pio Nono College, Rev. M. M. Gerend, was appointed Protector of the St. 
John’s Institute August 15th, 1889, by the Rev. M. Heiss, D. D., of blessed 
memory. Father Gerend, in order to place the Institute on a solid basis 
and rid it for all time to come, if possible, from financial embarrassment, 
requested the reverend archbishop to approve of the building of spacious 
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workshops for the manufacture of church furniture (altars, confessionals, 
pulpits, baptismal fonts, stations of the cross, statues, and all kinds of 
cabinet and carved work used in churches), This request the archbishop 
cheerfully granted. 

The shops were at once erected (February, J890), and well furnished with 
all the necessary machinery, and at present the Institute can boast of hav- 
ing the best plant of its kind in the Northwest. Orders came in from 
every side, and $30,000 worth of work is turned out annually. The Insti- 
tute resorted to the manufacture of church furniture for two reasons: In 
the first place, because this industry combines many trades, such as carv- 
ing, cabinet-making, carpentering, painting, decorating, gilding, drawing, 
designing, etc., and thus gives every pupil very ample opportunity to fit 
himself to compete with his fellow-man in masing an honest living after 
he leaves the school. Inthe second place, because it brings to the Insti- 
tute a class of patrons who would naturally prefer to purchase from an 
establishment having so laudable an object. 


SCHOOL AT ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE. 


The methods of work embrace quite all those that have proved efficient 
in similar institutions, and pupils are taught not only secular branches, but 
also instructed in the truths of holy religion, so that they are enabled to 
make a living in the world, and at the same time attend to their spiritual 
welfare. 

At present the Institute has three departments, viz., school, industrial 
and domestic. 

First, the school department, in which the pupils are taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, catechism, Bible history, etc. This de- 
partment is under the control of competent teachers. 

Prof. L. W. Mihm, who has been connected with the institute for 
seventeen years, has charge of the boys, and Sisters of St. Francis in- 
struct the girls. 

Second, the industrial department, wherein boys are taught the var- 
ious trades mentioned above, is superintended by Mr. E. Brielmaier 
who has established a reputation as architect and altar builder 
throughout the northwest. 

Third, the domestic department, in which girls perform the usual 
household duties and learn baking, cooking, sewing, needle-work, etc., is 
under the supervision of Sisters. 

This plan, which gives time for study, work and recreation, develops 
the moral, intellectual and physical nature of the inmates, and prepares 
these poor beings, who would otherwise be a burden to the community, 
for a useful life. 
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GENERAL REMARKS, 


Since the establishment of our industrial department three years have 
elapsed, and we are now in a condition to form an idea of its merits. It 
thas been a decided success; it has wrought a wonderful change in our 
boys; has made men of them. 

Pupils who have not finished the elementary branches spend only a 
‘portion of each day in the shops, but those who have finished, no longer 
.go to school, but work in the shops only. It is surprising to see how ex- 
pert these boys become at carving, etc., after working in the shops un- 
der efficient teachers for a few years. In order to complete the educa- 
cation of these boys, such that work in the shopsonly are set free, and 
watched as it were from a distance only. They have only a few rules to 
comply with, and receive a small compensation for their work, sufficient 
to make themselves self-sustaining; with this they pay their board at the 
Institute, buy their clothes and whatever else they may need. This goes 
to make them independent, teaches them the value of time and money 
fits them them peculiarly to get along when they leave the Institute and 
are placed on their own responsibility. ; 

Boys who know their trade sufficiently well and desire to leave, are fur- 
nished places in shops, factories, etc.; there is always a great demand for 
good carvers, and we could place any number of them if we only had 
them. ; 

Such boys as have been working away from the institute, have been a 
credit to us, have given satisfaction to their employers, and have be- 
‘haved as gentlemen. 

Graduates desiring to return, are welcome; our institute will always 
have its doors open for these unfortunates and be a home for them. 


METHOD OF TEACHING AT ST, JOHN'S INSTITUTE. 


The sign language is used, but articulation is taught where there is 
any possibility of success. 

We attribute our success largely also to the combined method of re- 
ligious and secular instruction. We have had cases in our experience 
that we could simply do nothing with; we were kind to them and severe; 
entreated them in accents of tenderest love, and punished them, it 
was all of no avail, they would have their own way. It was not till re- 
ligion began to dawn on them that they were changed, became submis- 
sive and obedient. Religion has a wonderful influence over the deaf- 
mute, who is naturally stubborn, but full of feeling and sentiment. We 
believe also that religion is a great and extremely necessary addition to 
the accomplishments of the deaf mute; it not only makes a Christian of 
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him, but a better citizen, makes him law abiding and agreeable, gives. 
him strength to courageously and patiently bear with the adversities he 
must meet with, makes him hope and work for a future reward; it opens. 
a new world before him, and adds new charms to all he sees and hears. 
and does. 

It is at school that the deaf mute must receive his religious training 
The school life is the critical point at which impressions must be made 
for time and eternity. The teachers in the schools for deaf mutes take 
the place of parents entirely, they are their only instructors. It is at 
school that these unfortunates must get the same kind and helping 
training that their hearing brothers and sisters receive at the hand of 
loving parents in the home circle. 


ATTENDANCE AT ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE. 


The average attendance during the past three years has been 42, at. 
present we have 43 on the register, 33 boys and 10 girls; the average time 
spent at school has been from four to five years, but prospects at pres- 
ent are that we will have them longer, on account of advantages offered 
by the industrial department. 

In conclusion I will say, that visitors have always left our institute: 
withafavorableimpression. They have been delighted and edified at see- 
ing our pupils, both girls and boys, in and about the house and work- 
shops, now playing and working, then praying and studying, under the 
patient and loving direction of their teachers, as joyous and contented 
at all times as if they were surrounded by unbounded wealth and the 
tenderest care and love of parents. 


N. B.—In connection with the institute a beautiful chapel has been 
erected in memory of Mt. Rev. M. Heiss, D. D., the earnest friend of the 
Deaf-Mutes; it is here that these poor children pray for their bene- 
factors. 
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THE WISCONSIN SYSTEM OF PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOLS FOR DEAF MUTES. 


Ropert C. SPENCER, President Wisconsin Phonolcgical Institute. 


Wisconsin laid the foundations of her educational system in accord- 
ance with the wisdom and conditions of the period. On these she has 
built her schools and educational institutio:s, which have developed 
with her growth, progress and enlightenment inspired by a spirit of hu- 
manity. 

In providing for the education of her deaf-mute children she has 
shown moral elevation and refined sympathies. 


STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, 


The nucleus for her system of educating deaf-mutes was a small pri- 
vate school at Delavan opened at an early day. From that school 
sprang the state institution for the deaf, which has taken high rank 
among institutions of its class. During a period of about twenty-five 
years no other school existed in Wisconsin for the education of deaf- 
mutes. Indeed, no other provision was suggested or deemed desirable. 
Deaf-mute children were unavoidably removed from their homes, sep- 
arated from their families, transported to Delavan and there confined 
in the state institution during the period of their education. They were 
shut up with deaf-mutes, with little opportunity for associating with 
hearing and speaking people, and, being taught mostly by signs, were 
inadequately prepared to associate with hearing and speaking communi- 
ties. They were, however, well cared for and as well taught by the sign 
method as possible, and generally became good and useful citizens. 

The state institution for the deaf has ever been, and will doubtless 
long continue to be, a blessing to deaf-mutes and to the common- 
wealth, but its usefulness will increase and its right to exist be pro- 
longed in proportion as it advances in the oral method of educating 
deaf-mutes, which must necessarily be slow, if the sign and orally taught 
deaf-mutes are allowed to freely mingle, as seems inevitable, in that in- 
stitution. 

With the growth of the state and the increase of the population, it be- 
came necessary from time to time to enlarge the institution at Delavan 
to meet increasing demands upon it, until it had an annual attendance 
of nearly two-hundred deaf-mute children, maintained and taught at a 
per capita cost originally of about $300, which has been gradually re- 
duced to about $220 per annum, not counting the investment in the 
plant which brings the per capita cost considerably higher. 
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In later years, improvements in the methods of instruction were intro- 
duced into the institution at Delavan, whereby semi-mutes and those 
believed to have special aptitude for it are taught orally, and industrial 
instruction and training have also been introduced. 


DAWN OF A BETTER ERA. 


The tide of immigration brought to Wisconsin, many intelligent Ger- 
mans cquainted with the articulate method of teaching the deaf uni- 
versal in Germany. Indeed, the oral method of teaching the deaf was 
beginning to attract general attention, and the fullness of time had ar- 
rived for Wisconsin to advance in this direction. A few Germans in 
Milwaukee started the movement, the honor of which belongs to the 
late Peter L. Dohmen and Mr. Carl Trieschmann. They formed the ac- 
quaintance of Prof. Adam Stettner, a teacher of articulation for deaf- 
mutes, and encouraged him to open such a school in Milwaukee, which 
he did January 14, 1878, with four pupils, which increased that year to 
‘seventeen pupils. This was a boarding and day school taught at first 
in the German language. A number of philanthropic citizens, mostly 
‘Germans, soon became interested in the school and its methods of in- 
struction, and formed an association to assist indigent children to its 
benefits and promote the spread of the oral methods of educatng deaf 
mutes. 


WISCONSIN PHONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


In June, 1878, a permanent organization was effected, which was in- 
corporated under the title of the “Wisconsin Phonological Institute” 
January 20, 1879. 


PROF. ADAM STETTNER’S SCHOOL. 


A school for the oral instruction of the deaf was opened and conducted 
by Prof. Stettner in Milwaukee, January 14, 1878. This school was not 
controlled by the Wisconsin phonological institute, but was under its 
sureillance and patronage. The chief interest of the institute in the 
Stettner school, was to give indigent children its advantages and to pro- 
mote speech among the deaf in Wisconsin and throughout the country, 
making use of the school to some extent to illustrate the pure oral 
method of teaching the deaf as it exists in Germany. 

With these objects in view the institute established close relations with 
Stettner’s school, and these relations continued until the close of the 
school year 1883. Prof. Stettner continued his school until 1884. 

For some time previous to 1883, the institute had more and more felt 
the need of commanding the services of the best obtainable exponent of 
its objects, both in teaching the deaf speech and by speech, in training 
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teachers of the deaf by the oral method, in preseating the claims of the 
method and in the preparation of the necessary text-books. . 

In August, 1883, the institute engaged the services Paul Binner to de- 
vote his time to the cause of the oral instrution of the deaf. Mr. Binner 
visited the various articulation schools in other portions of the country at 
the expense of the institute, to observe their methods. 

On his return, by arrangement with the Milwaukee school board, a day 
school for the deaf children was opened in one of the pulklic school build- 
ings by the phonological institute, with Mr. Binner in charge of the 
school. 


PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, 


March 31, 1885, the legislature passed a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment in incorporated cities and villages of public day schools for the 
instruction of deaf-mutes by teachers of approved qualifications, to be 
ascertained by the state superintendent, with state aid at 5100 per pupil 
‘for nine months’ instruction, and in that ratio for shorter terms. 

Under this law the Milwaukee school board relieved the institute of 
its school, which became a public day school and as such still exists 
and grows. 

Under this law, similar schools taught by the oral method have been 
established by the school boards of La Crosse, Wausau and Manitowoc. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 


Deeply impressed with the great necessity for qualified teachers of the 
oral method, the institute early turned its attention to the subject, but 
made little progress until it opened a day school of its own in 1883, 
when it earnestly entered on this branch of the work, making the day 
‘school a practice school for normal students. 

In 1887 Prof. Binner, at the expense of the institute and by permis- 
sion of the Milwaukee school board, visited the oral schools of Germany 
Switzerland and England to inform himself of their methods and man- 
agement. 

By arrangement made with the Milwaukee school board the normal 
department of the institute was continued under Professor Binner, in 
‘connection with the public day school for deaf children, which was also. 
used as a school of practice for normal students. 

Tuition in the normal department has been free, and the institute has 
given financial aid to the needy normal students. 

By these means has the Milwaukee public school for the deaf baen 
supplied with trained teachers, and several teachers have also been sup- 
plied to other schools and institutions for the education of deaf-mutes 

both in and out of Wisconsin. 
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PROPAGANDA, 


Throughout its history it has been the aim of the Wisconsin phono- 
logical institute to propagate the pure oral method of teaching deaf- 
mutes. 


LEGISLATION. 


Convinced that the state institution for the deaf at Delavan was not. 
in a condition to do the best for the oral method of educating deaf- 
mutes, and that it must be at a serious disadvantage in that regard, so 
so long as signs were taught or allowed in that institution, the Wisconsin 
phonological institute early saw that about all that could be done in the 
state institution was to encourage more attention to the articulation 
teaching. Happily much progress has been made there in this regard 
and will doubtless continue, for the ieee is strongly toward the pure. 
oral method. 

It early became apparent to the phonological institute, that further 
provision by the state was necessary if any great general improvement. 
was to be made in the treatment and education of deaf-mutes. Accord- 
ingly the subject was brought to the notice of the governor and the 
legislature by exhibitions of the pupils of Prof. Stettner’s school, which, 
by invitation of the phonological institute, was visited by Governor 
Smith and committee of the legislature, the Milwaukee school board 
and the chamber of commerce. 

Governor Smith, in his annual message to the legislature, directed at- 
tention to the subject and urged its favorable consideration. 

At that time it was in contemplation to ask the state to establish a 
separate institution, to be exclusively devoted to the oral instruction of 
deaf-mutes, but this idea was never formulated into a bill or brought 
before the legislature. 

About this time a bill was introduced into the legislature by the late 
Senator George H. Paul, which provided state aid of fifteen dollars per 
month for each deaf-mute pupil taught in any public, private or 
parochial school in the state. 

The Wisconsin phonological institute believed that this measure was. 
not only unwise from an educational point of view, but otherwise open 
to grave objections, because it would give state support to private, 
schools and institutions and to parochial schools, and in this letter re- 
spect violate the religious liberties of the people by compelling them to. 
support, against their will, religious teachings and worship. 

Acting in accordance with these views, the Wisconsin phonological in- 
stitute remonstrated against the passage of the bill and it was defeated. 

The institute had now enlisted the interest of the Milwaukee shcool 
board in favor of its objects, a committee of which, through its presi-. 
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dent, Hon. Joshua Stark, in 1880 made a strong report favoring the oral 
method and the duty of the board to provide instruction for deaf-mutes, 
and in favor of public day schools for this purpose, with state aid, and 
eloquently urged the inestimable value of the home and the family to 
deaf-mute children, the claims of which the state institution for the 
deaf cannot suitably respect and utilize. 

In pursuance of this report, a committee of the school board was ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill for presentation to the legislature, giving au- 
thority to the board to establish and maintain a school or schools for 
the instruction of deaf-mutes residing in the city, and pledging the state 
to the payment of a fixed sum annually per pupil, towards the support 
of such a school. 

This action by the Milwaukee school board was suggested by asimilar 
provision in Massachusetts, by which the Horace Mann school for the 
deaf in Boston is sustained. 

The bill prepared by the Milwaukee school board was introduced into 
the legislature at its session in 1881, but failed because its merits were 
not explained and understood. At the next session of the legislature, in 
1882, the bill was again introduced and much pains taken to explain it 
to the committees to which it was referred and tomembers. At the sug- 
gestion of a member of the legislature it was amended so as to make it 
general and apply to all incorporated cities and villages. In this form 
it passed the assembly late in the session, but failed in the senate for 
want of time. 

The following summer the national education association held its 
annual meeting in Madison. The division for deaf-mute teachers was 
addressed by 


PROF. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


He strongly advocated the oral education for the deaf, and day schools 
for that purpose. 

Governor Rusk in his next annual message recommended measures 
favored by the phonoiogical institute and advocated by Prof. Bell, for 
the approved education and treatment of deaf-mutes. 

At that session of the legislature the bill was again introduced, so 
modified, however, as to make the establishment of public day schools 
subject to the approval of the state board of supervision and state 
superintendent of public instruction, with a view to bringing the state 
institutions for the deaf and day schools for the deaf into systematic re- 
' lations for the advancement of deaf-mute education. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell became deeply interested in this meas- 
ure, and, upon invitation of the committees on education of the senate 
and assembly, came from Washington Madison, to where he spent two 
weeks explaining it to the legislature and urging its passage. On leav. 
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ing Madison, he placed in the hands of each member of the legislature 
the following open letter to the committees on education of the senate 
and assembly, setting forth his views regarding the merits of the bill. 


AN OPEN LETTER CONCERNING THE BILL RELATING TO THE INSTRUCTION 
OF DEAF-MUTES IN INCORPORATED CITIES AND VILLAGES. 


,Manpison, Wis., February 18, 1885. 
To the committee on Education of the senate and assembly of the legislature of Wis- 
consin:} 
GENTLEMEN: His Excellency, Governor Rusk, in his recent message to the legislature, 
has called attention to the large number of deaf children in the state who are growing up. 
- in ignorance, and to the factjthat the pi ovision made for their education is yet inadequate. 
In 1880, according to the recent census, there were in the state of Wisconsin 1,079 deaf- 
mutes, of whom 600 were from six to twenty years of age. Thetotal number of deaf-mutes 
returned as then in school was only 199. The following facts show that the means adopted 
by the other states have also failed to bring under instruction a large number of the deaf- 
mutes of school age. (This age is assumed in the census returns to be from six to twenty 
years.) Out of a total of 33.878 deaf-mutes in the United States in 1880, 15,059 were of school 
age; and the total number of deaf-mutes returned as then in the institutions and schools of 


the United States was only 5,398. It is obvious that the best means of reaching and bringing f 


under instruction the uneducated deaf children of the country is a subject demanding im- 
mediate and serious attention. The bill you are now discussing, relating to the instruction 
of deaf-mutes in incorporated cities and villages, touches this question. 

It has given me great pleasure to respond to your cordial invitation to participate in your 
deliberations, and I think I would be wanting in my duty to the deaf, to whose interests I 
have given so many years of earnest thought, were I to leave Wisconsin without placing in 
your hands, in some permanent form, the views I have attempted to express to you orally. 

The moment my attention was directed to the bill now_under consideration, I recognized 
the fact that a new phase of legislation for the benefit of the deaf and dumb had been 
reached, of vast importance to the deaf and to society. The bill represents the first attempt. 


that has been made in the United States to embody, in the form of a law, the principle of - 


dealing with the deaf and dumb that has long been seen to be advisable from a theoretical 
point of view; and the example of Wisconsin will undoubtedly be speedily followed by 
other states. The principle involved may be tersely described as the policy of decentraliza- 
tion. The policy of keeping deaf-mutes separated from one another as much as possible 
during the period of education, and in contact as much as possible with hearing and speak-. 
ing children of their own age. The difficulty hitherto has been how to accomplish this. 
The proposed bill promises a part al solution of the problem, and is an important step in 


advance. 
When the subject of the education of the deaf first engaged the attention of the legislat- 


ure, the state was thinly populated , and deaf-mutes were few in number. They were so 
scattered throughout the state that the only practicable method of reaching them ap- 
peared tobe to collect them together into one school. This policy of centralization had 
also, up to that time, been vniformly adopted by the older,states. In pursuance of this 
policy, it became necessary to remove the children from their homes in order to instruct. 
them, and this forced the state to assume the cost of support as well as tuition Dormi- 
tories and special school buildings were erected,'and in 1852 the Wisconsin institution for 
the education of the deaf was opened at Delavan. A few years ago the buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire, and in J&80 the institution was rebuilt, with increased accommodations. 
The institution is now comfortably well filled; but the returns of the census show, that, 
even if crowded to its utmost capacity, it could not accommodate one-half of the deaf- 
mutes of school age in the state. It isnow necessary to consider what additional facili- 
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ties should be provided. Shall the Delavan institution be enlarged? Shall a new institution 
be erected in another part of the state? Or, shall schools of a ditferent kind be estabiished? 
The promoters of the bill propose a new departure. 

They believe that in many of the incorporated cities and villages of Wisconsin the deaf 
children could, with limited state aid, be educated in the localities where they reside. By 
the passage of the bill the state will offer facilities for the establishment of small day 
schools for deaf children wherever the parents desire to keep them at home during the 
period of instruction. This desire, 1 am sure, is very general; and it is to be feared that in 
many cases the struggle between parental affection and the good of the child results in the 
retention of the child at home instead of sending it to school. By sending the teachers to: 
the children, instead of the children to the teachers, wherever possible, the state will ac- 
commodate its policy to the wishes of parents, and bring comfort and happiness to many 
an affiicted family. The state, also, will be benefited by having deaf children brought un- 
der educational influences who wouisd not otherwise, without compulsion, be sent to an in- 
stitution, or who would enter school so late in life as to receive but little benefit from the 
course of instruction. 

It is now well known that those whom we term ‘‘ deaf-mutes ** have no other natural de- 
fect save that of deafness. They are simply persons who are deaf from childhood, and 
many of of them are only hard of hearing. The Jack of articulate speech which has led to: 
their denomination as ‘‘ mutes” results from lack of instruction, and not from any defect 
of the .voeai organs. No one naturally acquires without instruction a language he has. 
never heard. But, if children who are born deaf or hard of hearing do not naturally speak, 
how, then, do they think! It is difficult for us to realize the posslbility of a train of thought 
carried on without words; but what words can a¥deat child know who has never heard the 
sound of speech? What we think, we,think in words, though we may not actually utter 
sounds. Let us eliminate from our consciousness the train of words and what remains? 
T’do not venture to answer the question; but it is this, and this alone, that belongs to the 
thoughts of a deaf child. Even written words, as found in books and periodicals, though 
appealing to a sense possessed by the deaf child, mean no more to him without instruction 
than a Russian or Chinese book would mean tous. Who, then. can picture the profound. 
depth of the ignorance of the uneducated deaf-mute? If you would try to realize the black 
darkness of his mind, consider what your mental condition would be were you to wipe out 
from your memory everything you have ever heard of and everything you have read. 
Naturally intelligent, the deaf child looks out upon the world and longs for knowledge. 
Common humanity demands that we use every means— even to compulsion — to bring un- 
der instruction the deaf children of Wisconsin. Upon other grounds also the education of 
deaf children is a matter of importance; for deaf-mutes, if allowed to grow up without in- 
struction, have all the passions of men and women, without the restraining influences that 
spring from a cultivated understanding. 

Under the enlightening influences of education they become good citizens, amenable to. 
the laws of scciety, and able to exercise the franchise intelligently. As deafness is not 
necessarily a bar to intellectual culture, some are found capable of the very highest educa- 
tion. This has been recognized by Congress by the establishment of the national college 
for deaf. mutes, at Washington, which is open to the deaf-mutes of Wisconsin. To show 
the intellectual condition they can assume, I may state that a number in this country sup- 
port themselves by literature. Some are editors and contributors to the magazines and 
daily jourals. Two deaf-mute brothers in Belleville, Ontario, are successful lawyers. 
There are very few positions in life which can not be occupied by deaf persons. Nearly all 
the arts and industries are open to them, and many of the professions. Even when uned- 
ucated they are rarely a burden upon the community; for deafness is no bar to physical 
lobor. Indeed, it is to be feared that deaf-mutes are sometimes deprived of education on 
account of the value of their labor at home. By education, deaf-mutes are raised from a@ 
condition of mental degradation that is absolutely inconceivable, and from a social posi- 
tion but little removed from slavery, to become intelligent and valuable members of so- 
ciety and sources of wealth to the state. 
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Success in the education of the deaf and dumb depends on the possibility of teaching 
them a language whereby ideas may b> imparted ani th3minicultivatel. Batitisin 
very early childhood that language is most easily acquired. By adopting a policy of cen- 
tralization the state has rendered it impossible to bring deaf children under instruction un- 
til after the most impressionable period of life has bsen passed. Wisconsin, in hor consti- 
tution, defines the school age of her children as from four to twenty years; but deaf chil- 
dren, to whom education is so vitally important, can not enter your institution until they 
reach the age of ten. Why should deaf children be debarred from the benefits guaranteed 
to all by the constitution itself ? é 

The nearer the school can be brought to the home the earlier can instruction be profita- 
bly commenced. Little day schools seattered throughout the state will meet a want that 
is sorely felt. The necessary smallness of the schools will be an element in promoting 
their efficiency. Under equal circumstances of instruction the pupils of small schools 
make greater progress than those of large ones, because the teacher can give more indi- 
vidual attention to the children. 

Another advantage of the small day school is the influence on the home surroundings ex- 
erted by the teacher. There is no one socapable of instructing a. little child as its own 
mother; but parents, as arule, are utterly ignorant of all matters connected with the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The proximity:of the home and school must lead to frequent personal 
contacts between the parents and teacher. Information will be sought and given, and in 
many cases the parents and family will be brought to co-operate intelligently in the work 
of instruction. ; 

The bill contemplates making the day schools for the deaf a vart of the general public 
school system of the state, and school-rooms will be provided by the incorporated cities 
and villages in which such schools are opened. Asa very small school-room will accom- 
modate as many deaf children as one teacher can profitably instruct, economical and other 
considerations will usually lead to the selection of a roomin some building already occu- 
pied as a public school, and thus the deaf children will be brought into close proximity to 
large numbers of hearing children in the same building. This proximity will favor the 
‘growth of friendships between the deaf and the hearing pupils, which will be invaluable in 
adult life, leading to business and social relations of the greatest importance. Constant 
association with hearing and speaking children will accustom the deaf child to the society 
in which he is to live in the future. His hearing school-fellows and playmates will be the 
men and women by whom he will be surrounded in adult life. How important, then, that 
deaf-mutes should have the opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of hearing per- 
sons of their own age. The friendships formed in childhood often last through life. Liv- 
ing constantly in the midst of the industries and activities of the communities in which 
they have interested personal friends to encourage and aid them, the ways are open to 
them to acquire any trade, business or profession for which they have aptness or inclina- 
tion. The broad fields and avenues of life invite them as they do the hearing; whereas, in 
institutions they are limited toa few mechanical trades merely, not so easily turned to 
account for want of that personal acquaintance so helpful in obtaining desirable employ- 
ment. Furthermore, industrial education is being brought into the educational systems 
of the large towns, affording advantages of a broader and more thorough kind than insti- 
tutions offer. 

Every means that will bring the deaf child into closer association and affiliation with 
hearing children of his own age will promote his happiness and success in adult life. As- 
sociationin the games and plays of hearing children will be an important element in 
bringing this about. Partial co-elucation with th; h2arinz children of the public schools 
will also b2 of uss. Partial co-elucrtion is not only parfectly feasible, but will be of ad- 
vantage to the deaf child, anda means of economizing the time of the special teacher. 
Deaf children require a great deal of individual instruction, especially in the early steps of 
education. Some of the brightest children can be withdrawn from the special school room 
for short periods of time, with advantage to the duller pupils, who could then receive the in- 
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dividual attention of the specially skilled teacher. There are subjects taught in the public 
‘schools in which information is gained through the eye, and in such branches deaf children 
could profitably enter the same classes with the hearing; for instance, they could join the 
classes for practice in writing, drawing and arithmetic from the blackboards and on the 
slate, map drawing, sewing, etc. For other subjects, speclal methods of instruction would 
be necessary, especially in the earlier stages, and this necessitates the employment of a 
‘special teacher and school-room. 

I have no doubt that some of the brighter pupils might ultimately be able to dispense 
with the special teacher altogether, as cases are known in the United States where deaf 
children have successfully taken the full course in the public school, and graduated with 
honor to themselves and their teachers. It must be remembered, however, that these are 
exceptional cases; and, while they show the possibility of complete co-education in some 
‘eases, the experience of the past has demonstrated the impossibility of this in the great 
majority of cases. 

The power of speech and reading speech from the mouth would €vidently be of the great- 
est assistance in establishing communication between deaf and hearing children. Constant 
association with hearing and speaking children will acc as.a stimulus to the acquisition of 
speech, which stimulus is wanting in an institution where all the playmates and associates 
are deaf, and where some of the teachers themselves can not hear. — It is well known to all 
instructors of the deaf, that, in other countries than our own, deaf-mutes are taught to 
speak, and that international conventions of t achers of the deaf have decided that speech 
and speech reading should be taught to all deaf-mutes, as a regular branch of their educa- 
tion. That this is not more done in Americais due to many causes, among the most im- 
portant being the extraordinary ignorance of the American people concerning the mechan- 
ism of speech, and-the consequent difficulty in obtaining competent articulation teachers. 
I doubt whether one person in ten thousand could give an intelligible account of the move- 
ments of his mouth in uttering the simplest sentence. Indeed, so grossis the popular 
ignorance of the whole subject that, when a deaf-mute is taught to speak, people look upon 
it as a sort of miracle, and few persons seem to be aware that what is here regarded as a 
miracle is in other countries an every day fact. All the deaf-mutes of Germany are taught 
to speak. In fact, so general is instruction of this kind that in 1882 more than sixty-five 
per cent. of the deaf-mutes under instruction in the world, outside the shores of America, 
~were taught to speak and understand the speech of others in purely oral schools. Inside 
-our shores less than nine per cent. were to be found in oral schools, In most of our institu- 
tions, however, though they may not be classed as oral schools, speech is taught to a 
selected few of the.pupils. The last statistics on this subject show that in May, 1883, four- 
teen per cent. of the deaf-mutes of America were using speech in the school-room as the 
means of communication with their teacher, eighteen per cent. were taught to speak as an 
-accompiishment, and sixty-eight per cent. received no instruction whatever in articulation. 
In view of the lamentable neglect of articulation teaching in this country, it is encouraging 
to know that of the deaf-mutes in the institutions and day schools of the New England 
states, more than fifty-four per cent. are taught to speak. 

Tn the light of the great success of articulation teaching in Germany, the following fact 
is significant: Iam informed that in that country instruction in the mechanism of speech 
-and the anatomy of the vocal organs forms a part of the regular curriculum of the normal 
schools. Courses of lectures are also given on the methods of teaching defective children. 
It then becomes easy to select from the normal schools suitable persons for teachers of the 
deaf and dumb. Such persons require a thorough knowledge of the theory and art of 
teaching and of the mechanism of speech. Then, with a limited amount of practical ex- 
‘perience in a school for the deaf under the superintendence of an experienced principal, 
they are qualified for their work. : 

' Such a plan is perfectly feasible in Wisconsin, and is viewed with favor, I understand, by 
‘the state superintendent. A general knowledge of the mechanism of speech will be of 
~value to the teachers of your public schools on account of the large number of children of 
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foreign-born parents in your schools. If you would preserve the purity of the English 
tongue in Wisconsin, you must teach speech to the pupils of the public schools, and this: 
involves a knowledge of the mechanism of speech on the part of the teachers. Should the 
subject of the mechanism of speech receive attention in your normal schools, there will be 
no difficulty in selecting from the students persons who show special natural abilities for 
articulation work, to become the teachers in the small day schools for deaf children to be: 
established under the provisions of this bill.. Let the bill be passed, and a demand will arise 
for the schools. This will create a demand for teachers, and the demand will lead toa. 
supply. 

The promoters of this bill have wisely abstained from restricting in any way the methods: 
of instruction to be used in the schools. The measure expresses a willingness on the part 
of the state to accommodate its policy to the wishes of the parents of deaf children to re- 
tain them at home; and, in pursuance of this spirit of accommodation, the bill leaves the 
parents and local authorities some liberty of choice regarding methods of instruction. 
When the most experienced teachers are divided as to the value of the different methods. 
of instruction, who is competent to decide? The state may rest assured, that, when the 
interests of their afflicted children are at stake, the parents will be apt to make a careful. 
choice. The state is secured against rash experiments of a doubtful nature by the gen- 
eral control to be exercised over all the schools by the state superintendent and the state 
board of supervision, who also control the operation of the Delavan institution. By this. 
provision also the harmonious relations of the small day schools to the central institution. 
are guaranteed. 

It is to me a matter of regret that the amount of the state aid should have been limited 
to $100 per annum for each child instructed; for it is obvious that the higher the limit fixed 
by the state the more will it be possible to extend the benefits of the measure into the 


smaller centers of population. ‘to my mind, the limit should ultimately be fixed at that | 
amount, whatever it may be, which represents the average per capita cost at the state in- _ 


stitution. I believe, however, that the amount of $100 per annum is sufficient to test the 
operations of the plan. Experience will show how far the measure fulfills the expecta- 
tions of its promoters, and if successful the state can then consider what further increase 
of state aid may be advisable or necessary. 

Each center of instruction, established under the provisions of the bill, will radiate an 
influence into the surrounding country districts, and tend to attract into the schools deaf- 
mutes from these districts. In this way many deaf-mutes in rural districts may be reached 
whose parents would object to send their children far away from home to the state insti- 
tution. It may also be possible, under the provisions of the bill, to establish a school in an: 
incorporated village where there may not be a sufficient number of deaf children to sup- 
port a teacher, by collecting into that center a sufficient number of children from the sur- 
rounding country. The nearer the school approaches to the home of a child the less Jike- 
lihood is there that he will escape instruction. Littie by little,as the measure is put into 
operation, new centers of instruction will arise, each radiating its influence into the neigh- 
boring places, so that ultimately the benefits of the bill will reach into every nook and cor- 
ner of the state. z 

The multiplication of small schools upon diverse plans renders it possible for the first 
time in the history of the country to settle by a natural process the disputed points con-- 
cerning the education of the deaf. A single state school with an established method of in-. 
struction, like an established religion, tends to intolerance. A number of small schools de-- 
pending for life upon the results produced is favorable to progress. It should be the duty 
of the state superintendent and state board of supervision to keep careful note of the pro-- 
cesses employed in the various schools; and it should also be their duty to collect statistics 
that would demonstrate the influence of the methods of instruction upon the after lives of 
the pupils. Then we may expect progress, and the state of Wisconsin will point the way- 
for the other states to follow. 
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In the above argument I have attempted to show: 

1. That the operation of the bill is calculated to bring under instruction a larger num- 
ber of the uneducated deaf children of the state than would be possible on the institution 
pian. 

2. That their instruction may te commenced at an earlier age than has heretofore been 
practicable. 

3. That by her constitution Wisconsin is pledged to offer the benefits of education to all 
her children between the ages of four and twenty years, and that in the case of the deaf 
she can not fulfill this obhgation, excepting upon some such plan as that provided for in 
the bill. 

4. That the conditions created by the bill are eminently favorable to the cultivation of 
speech and speech reading, and 

5. That the conditions are all so favorable to the growth of improvements in the methods 
of instruction. 

In conclusion allow me to express my earnest and heartfelt desire that you may see fit to | 
recommend to the legislature the passage of this bill which, in my opinion, is destined to 
confer untold blessings on the deaf and upon society. 

Iam, gentlemen, yours very respectfuliy, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


The bill became a law March 31, 1885. Thus originated what is now 
pointed to and known as “the Wisconsin system,” considered a model 
for other states in providiug for the education of deaf-mutes. 


STATISTICS OF DAY SCHOOLS. 


There are now in operation in Wisconsin three public day schools for 
the deaf, all by the oral method, located as follows: 

One in Milwaukee with forty-two pupils, a principal and five class 
teachers, assisted by five normal students. One at Wausau, with five 
pupils and one teacher. One in La Crosse, with eight pupils and one 
teacher.. Total number of pupils nfty-five. A school is soon to be 
opened in Manitowoc. 

In view of the special qualifications required and the exhausting char- 
acter of the work the Milwaukee school board pays teachers iu the oral 
school for the deaf $1(0 per annum more than it pays class teachers of 
hearing children. 

The same course of studies is pursued in the school for the deaf as in 
hearing schools. 

By the rules of the board ten pupils constitute the minimum fora 
class, but experience has shown that the number is too large, and that 
classes of five are large enough when taught by the oral method and 
that smaller classes are preferable. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The normal department of the Wisconsin phonological institute has 
trained twenty-two teachers by the oral method. They have come from 
various parts of the country, as follows: Milwaukee 9, Chicago 1, Iowa 
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1, Boston, Mass.,1, Portland, Me., 1, New York state 2, New York city 1, 
West Virginia 1, Wausau, Wis., 2, Washington county, Wis., 1, La Crosse, 
Wis., 1, Canada i, Hight had taught in hearing schools before entering 
this work, and one had taught six years in a day school for the oral in- 
struction of the deaf. ¢ 


GRADUATES LEARN TRADES. 


Graduates from the day school for the deaf in Milwaukee, have exper- 
ienced little difficulty in finding opportunities to learn such trades as 
they prefer. One has entered the public high school with hearing pu- 
pils, and one is pursuing a course in a business college with the inten- 
tion of taking charge of her father’s books and counting room in a large 
manufacturing business. They are excellent lip readers and speak 
quite well, although one has a partial facial paralysis and the other suf- 
fers from catarrhal troubles that affect her speech. They are both semi- 
mutes. 


PLEDGES FULFILLED. 


When the Wisconsin phonological institute engaged the attention of 
the Milwaukee school board and the state legislature in behalf of its 
objects it voluntarily pledged itself to use its best endeavors to supply 
trained teachers by the oral method, and to be watchful of the day 
schools. This obligation has not been neglected. 

In prosecuting the work which it has assumed, it has spared no effort, 
been deterred by no obstacle, faltered at no discouragement, but has 
given freely of its time, ability and means for the good of the cause and 
the advancement of the state in this direction. 

Its money expenditures aggregate about $15,000, consisting mostly of 
contributions from citizens of Milwaukee. 


A DUTY OF THE-STATE. 


It will not be denied that the duty of the state to provide for the 


training of teachers for the oral instruction of deaf-mutes is no less © 


binding and imperative than is its duty to provide for training teachers 
of hearing children. 
For the latter it has to some extent provided, but not adequately. 
For the former it has made no special provision. To meet this obliga- 
tion, however, will be easy and inexpensive for the state in connection 
with the state normal school at Milwaukee and by joint arrangement 
with the Milwaukee school board, securing the services of the teachers 
in the public day school for the deaf and the use of that school for 
practice work. 
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INCREASED APPROPRIATION, 


The development of the public day-school system of educating deaf- 
mutes by the oral method demands that state aid to such schools shall 
be increased $150 per pupil for nine months’ instruction, which is much 
jess than the cost of instruction and support at the Delevan institution. 
When this is done, not only can such schools be opened in many more 
places, but increased compensation will command the services of the 
very best teachers, reduce the size of classes, insure the highest efficiency 
and most perfect results of speech teaching and general education. A 
bill to this effect is now pending in the legislature. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DHAF. 


J. W. SwiLter, Superintendent, Delavan. 


The Wisconsin School for the Deaf, first organized as a private school 
for deaf children near the village of Delavan, became a state school in 
1852 by act of the Legislature, which declared the object of the school 
as follows: “To afford to the deaf and dumb of the state so far as pos- 
sible, enlightened and practical education, that may aid them to obtain 
the means of subsistence, discharge the duties of citizenship, and se- 
cure all the happiness which they are capable of attaining. 

Having this end in view the management of the school has from time 
to time extended its course of instruction, and organized new branches 
of study and work as fast as necessity required and ability permitted. 
To teach industrious habits and impart useful knowledge, work has al- 
ways been an essential part of thé*regular course. The trades chiefly 
taught, carpentering, shoemaking and printing, have been of great serv- 
ice in teaching habits of industry, a skillful use of tools and material; 
and finally in setting up the graduates of the school in the real business 


_ of life at some remunerative calling. There are no deaf beggars and no 


deaf criminals in Wisconsin. Those who might otherwise have become 
a burden to society are found in the useful walks of life, most of them 
discharging all the duties of intelligent citizenship, supporting them- 
selves and families, and in many cases occupying !eading positions in 
the social and industrial pursuits of the communities in which they 
live. 

The most difficult, and at the same time the most important, work of 
the school is teaching language. 
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Speech is the peculiar glory of man, and those who would communi- 
cate freely with the rest of mankind must use his language. The pecul- 
iar misfortune of the deaf is not so much deafness as it is the want of 
speech; hence we endeavor, as far as possible, to restore to the deaf that 
of which accident or disease has deprived them. 

The oral department, which is constantly growing in popularity, was 
established in 1868,and has since been enlarged till it employs one-third 
of the entire teaching force instructing fifty pupils in the use of voice. 
While some of its students are not proficient in speech, their voices are 
all improving and they are learning to read the speech of others. Al- 
though there is no combination of methods in this school, the system 
employed, for want of a better name, is called “The Combined Method;” 
meaning simply that both methods of instruction are in use: the 
manual and the oral; the former, using signs, in combination with writ- 
ing, as an aid in teaching language and for necessary conversation; the 
latter placing exclusive dependence on oral speech and written lan- 
guage. We have come to believe that this arrangement is best because 
it provides instruction suited to the wants of every case and develops 
most rapidly the latent faculties of the child. . 

The general public, without much discrimination, erroneously classes 
all deaf children with the dumb, and all dumb children with the deaf; 
while as a matter of fact, many deaf children are not dumb and some 
dumb people are idiotic or feeble-minded. 

Less than fifty per cent. of the deaf are deaf from birth, and some of 
these have well defined power of speech with partial hearing. Others 
have lost hearing by accident or disease, and in many cases after they 
have learned to talk and to read and write. 

The deaf may be classified: First, those totally deaf and dumb from 
birth; second, those partially deaf from birth; third, those totally deaf 
from any age after they have learned to talk; and, fourth, those par- 
tially deaf from accident or disease. 

The first class mentioned above is the only one whose members are 
unable to speak without special training, and only a few of them have 
ever learned to talk well. But all the others, the semi-deaf and the 
semi-mute, all those who have once spoken whatever their subsequent 
condition, and all those who still have hearing are now taught to talk. 

When children are first admitted to the school they are examined for- 
actual and latent speech, those who have either, or any trace of hearing 
are at once placed in speaking classes. The principle of selection, which 
takes into account the nature of the case, provides suitable instruction 
for every chiJd, whatever its condition may be, in written, spelled or 
spoken language. The form then adopted for the pupil becomes its sole 
dependence until its course in school is finished or apparent failure re- 
sults; when good results do not follow from one course of study, another 
method is tried. 
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- As an illustration of the extent to which the manual, oral and com- 
‘bined methods of instruction are employed in the schools for the deaf 
in the United States, it appears that seven schools with 82 pupils em- 
ploy the manual method, twenty schools with 877 pupils limit their 
operations by the oral method; while the great majority of all schools 
for the deaf in the United States, 52 in number, instructing 8,305 pupils, 
employ the combined method, believing like the Wisconsiv School for 
the deaf, that it is the best way of reaching all the deaf. Sixty-one of 
the schools enumerated above are public, city or state schoois; 18 are 
denominational or private schools. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way, the hard work, increased 
time and expense involved, speech is growing in popularity, and in its 
evident utility. We should not expect perfect enunciation, the finer 
tones and the most delicate shades of expression in the voices of the 


‘deaf, but whenever they can make themselves easily understood their 


speech is an assured fact and at the same time proof positive of a great 
achievement. Teaching speech to the deaf is an expensive process, but 
the gain is so great to all who can really profit by it that largely in- 
creased expenditure would be justifiable. 

A recent writer in the Silent World says: “This increased attention 
paid to oral work is not due to any recent and startling improvements 
in the methods of speech teaching, but rather to the fact that those who 
have hitherto looked upon oral teaching with disfavor have arrived at a 
higher appreciation of the value of speech and of the methods by which 
it is imparted, and have come to recognize the fact that no rational sys- 


- tem of education can afford to neglect good in whatever quarters it may 


be found. Then, too, it has been amply demonstrated that there is 
nothing essentially antagonistic between the various methods of in- 
struction, and that they can exist side by side in harmony and mutual 
helpfulness, and the friends of each method have learned to appreciate 
and respect the work of those who, while differing in regard to certain 
points, are joined with them in a common work for the uplifting of the 
deaf. The general trend of sentiment justifies us in believing that the 
golden age of deaf-mute education is before and not behind us, and that 
the time is not far off when all existing methods will coalesce in one 
true American method of educating the deaf.” 

T e Art Department has grown since 1881, when regular instruction 
in writing and drawing was begun, until the whole school feels its in- 


- fluence, and many have come to a higher appreciation of the possibilities 


of life. 

The Department of Physical Culture, with competent instructors, and 
well equipped gymnasia for the boys and the girls, is doing a great work 
of development for many, who, in addition to deafness, would display 
other defects of form or feature were it not for the “setting up” drill 
of the gymnasium, which straightens, broadens and makes more 
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suple and graceful boys and girls who lack only proper training to make 
them perfect specimens of manhood and womanhood. 

It is hard for any one, not entirely familiar with the unceasing wants 
of childhood and the daily routine of one of our state institutions, to re- 
alize how varied and extensive the appointments of such a place must 
be; and how much must be done every day in order that all may be | ept. 
clean, warm, comfortable and happy, well fed, well clothed, well taught,. 
supplied with books, slates, pens, pencils and the innumerable other 
things that a child requires, including soap, towels, combs, shoes, shoe- 
strings, hats, caps, socks and mittens. The child requires attention 
from the time it rises till itis lost in sleep at night, and from the first. 
of September till the middle of the following June. 

The Wisconsin School for the Deaf was once called the Wisconsin In- 
stitute for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, some such schools are 
called “asylums,” and intelligent people of Delavan and of other towns 
still refer to the school as the “asylum,” thus misleading people who: 
think that it is a place of refuge for indigent or the shiftless, if they are 
but deaf; while as a fact it is simply a school, and an integral part of 
the public school system of the state. 

Nine hundred and twenty children have had instruction in the school 
since 1852; of this number 105 took the full course and graduated prior 
to 1880. Since that time 89 have graduated; a total of 194 young men 
and women, out of a possible 920, who have remained in the school until 
their lives were enriched by a good education. This, when we consider 
the forces in operation to keep pupils out of school, is a very gratifying 
result, showing that some do value an education, and are willing to 
make sacrifices for their unfortunate offspring. 

Within the last two years fourty-four new pupils have been admitted, 
sixteen young men and women have graduated, and four have received 
honorable discharges. During the same time about an equal number 
have been dropped from the rolls, because, for various reasons, or without 
reason they have been kept at home. A compulsory education law that 
would at least keep the children in school till they have learned to read 
and write and cipher, would prove a blessing to many who are otherwise 
withdrawn from school before they secure its most valuable instruction. 

United States census bulletin No. 140, gives the statistics of schools 
for the deaf, from which it appears that the average annual number of 
pupils in these public schools was 501 in the decade 1810 to 1849; 912 
from 1850 to 1859; 1,563 in the decade 1860 to 1869; 3,519, 1870 to 1880; and 
5,910 in the decade 1880 to 1889. The number of male pupils has always 
been greater than the number of females. In 1889 there were 6,596 
pupils in the public schools for the deaf, of which 3,791 were males and 
2,805 females; of 43 such schools 14 were in the North Atlantic states, % 
in the North Central states,8 in the South Atlantic states, 7in the 
South Central states, and 5 in the Western states. In addition to the 
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. public schools, the statistics of 11 private schools are also given. The 
number of pupils in private schools in 1889 was 276, of which 135 were 
females and 141 were males. 

The population of Wisconsin in 1890 was 1,686,880; of this number 
1,167,681 are native born, and 579,199 foreign born, 69.21 per cent. of the 
entire population being natives of Wisconsin. There are 1,333 deaf and 
dumb in Wisconsin — 793 males and 540 females; of these, 743 are beyond 
the school age; 153 under school age, and 437 between the ages of 8 and 
20. As there are now about 275 children in the schools for the deaf in 
Wisconsin, it leaves 162 deaf children of school age not under instruc- 
tion. According to the eleventh census there is one deaf person in Wis- 
consin to every 1,265 of its inhabitants. 

Taking only those institutions which have made complete reports of 
expenditures, the average annual cost per pupil in the public schools 
including both buildings and current expenditures, was $271 in 1889, and 
$252 per annum for the decade 1880 to 1889. The average annual cost 
for the two preceding decades was $256 for 1860 to 1869, and $275 for 1870, 
to 1879. The average annual expenditure for current expenses, including 
buildings, was $206 for 1889, and for the ten years, 1880 to 1889, it was 
$207 annually per pupil. 

The total expenditures at the Wisconsin school for the deaf from 1880 
to 1889 were $481,906, of which $90, 369 was for buildings. The current 
expenses of this school for 1889 were $35,805; for 1891 they were $36,167, 
and for the year ending September 30, 1892, the total expenses were 
$36,524. 

In size and appointments the schools for the deaf in the United States 
are as much in advance of those of all other countries as they excel 
them in the extent and variety of their courses of study. While we ex- 
pect and require much more from the deaf in every way than was se- 
cured from them twenty-five years ago, the people in Europe, and very 
many of those in our own country, think that the deaf can neyer attain 
what is usually termed a liberal education; while asa matter of fact, 
the education now given the deaf is of such a practical nature that they 
not only communicate freely with other people, but also fill many im- 

‘portant positions in scientific research, in trade, in the mechanic arts, 
and in the learned professions. 

Without further extending this report, we would simply add, in an- 
swer to the question which is sometimes asked, “What should the deaf 
be taught, and to what extent should their education be carried on?” 
that the essentials of general training are a dignified bearing, good man- 
ners, and correct moral habits; a knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic; ability to compose an intelligent letter; speech when prac- 
ticable; and a useful trade. All the deaf should acquire this; and as 
much more as time and the circumstances of their individual cases will 
permit. There are no bounds to the possible educational development. 
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of the deaf, any more than there is a limit to the knowledge which other 
people may acquire. The school has been the most potent factor in the 
development of the deaf in Wisconsin hitherto, and to all appearance 
is still going on to years of greater usefulness. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR BLIND. 


Lynn S. PEASE, Sup’t, Janesville. 


The Wisconsin School for the Blind, situated at Janesville, seeks to 
educate blind children to become self-sustaining. No other class of chil- 
dren educated in the schools of this state, are beset by such great ob- 
stacles in their efforts to earn their own living as those who are blind. 
They must have special facilities for education, otherwise they grow up 
helpless men and women, and frequently become subjects for private 
and public charity. 

The problem before us is not so much of a class as of the individual. 
With every pupil the constant inquiry is: How can we so educate or 
train this boy or this girl that he or she will become a self-sustaining, 
intelligent citizen? How can we so train them that when they finish the 
school work, we are able to say: This young man can do such and such 
work so well, that he can earn aliving by means of it. It is not sufficient 
to furnish them with a warm hcme and substantial food, for the school 
period of their lives. It is not sufficient to lead them to more in- 
telligent lines of thought, to train them to be honest, truthful, kind and 
thoughtful. We may clothe their bodies and their minds with the best 
of raiment, but if we turn them into the world without having made 
every possible effort to give them the key to the “bread and butter 
problem,” we have failed at the critical point. The loss of no other 
sense or combination of senses is so great a hindrance to earning 
one’s living as that of the loss of sight. 

1 do not mean to say that the school does develop all its pupils into 
self-sustaining citizens. But that it does make some of them independ- 
ent who would otherwise be dependent, is the sufficient reason for its 
maintenance, whether we judge from the humanitarian or the utilita- 
rian standpoint. That the Wisconsin school for blind has done some 
excellent work in this line, cannot be more aptly shown than by citing 
the cases of some of those graduates who have maintained themselves 
by means of the education received at this school. 
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. John W. Bischoff is a teacher of music at Washington, D. C., at 


$3.00 per lesson. He also hasan organ position with a salary of 
$1,000. 


. Dora Litchenburg taught musicin the school at Janesville and later 


in Beaver Dam and Horicon. 


. Paul B. Klausch taught music in Arkansas and Minnesota schools 


for blind, later taught privately in New London, Wis. 


. Chas. D. Evans, using his musical instruction asa basis, took piano 


tuning after finishing his course at Janesville and is now earning 
some $700 or $800 a year. 


. Caroline Anderson has combined music teaching and business in 


Iowa. 


. Frank Finsterbach is a teacher of music in Minneapolis. 


. Edwin Bates leads an ochestra in Darlington. 


F, A. Klemp combines music and other business in Thorpe, Wis. 


. Jennie Cummings was a successful teacher in music in Wisconsin 


School for Blind till the time of her death. 

Mary Shannahan is a Sister ina convent at St. Francis near Mil- 
waukee, where she teaches music. 

Wm. Bantz is a teacher of music in Milwaukee. 


Minnie Lloyd is a teacher of music in her home in Branchville, N. J. 


Laura Engelson is a teacher of music in the Wisconsin School for 
Blind. 


George Brooks combines music and weaving in Janesville. 

Olaf Oleson studied a year in Oberlin college after graduating from 
the school for blind and now teaches music at La Crosse. 

Mary Hedburg has a position in a Minnesota school. 

Jessie Anderson studied a year in Oberlin conservatory after gradu- 


ating from Janesville, and is now teaching school in a school in 
Alabama. 


Seward Garthwaite combines weaving with music in Bloomington. 


Rev. George Schorb is 4 teacher and lecturer at Evanston, Ill. He 
was happily so situated financially that he could make the neces- 
sary preparations and take a course of study at the Northwestern 
university. 


Rev. Henry P. Clyver, after graduating from Oberlin college and 
Rochester seminary, now has charge of a Baptist church at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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21. Agnes Jenkins has taught many years in primary department of 
public schools in Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


22. Mrs. C. W. Ferson, formerly Ari May Lyon, took a course of training’ 
in kindergarten in Cook County Normal, and now has charge of 
kindergarten work in public schools of Elkhorn, Wis. 


23. Anna Carter attended training school in Minnesota, and has since 
taught continuously in the public schools of St. Paul. 


24. Ulmer Parks graduated at Oberlin college; is now taking the law 
course at the University of Wisconsin. 


25. Georgia Suesiba, after graduation, attended Knox college; now 
. teacher in the public schools of Galesburg, Ill. 


26. Julia Gorsam taught in literary department of Colorado Institute, 
but her principal work was in handiwork. 


But it should be remarked that all those who have taught in the com- 
mon schools have some sight. Asa rule it would seem necessary that a 
teacher in charge of a schoolroom in the common schools should have 
sufficient sight to recognize her pupils, as necessary to the maintenance 
of proper order. However, there are in the various schools for blind, 
many totally blind teachers who have excellent reputations as scholarly 
instructors, and having seen the blind accomplish so many things which 
’ we ordinarily think require excellent sight, 1 am not prepared to admit 
that any line of work is impossible to the totally blind if it lies with- 
out the range of distinguishing color or discriminating between lights 
and shadows. 

In addition to those who are engaged in professional work there are 
several who are earning from $200 to $350 a year weaving rag carpets, 
caning chairs and making brooms. 


As you doubtless noted, the greater number of graduates cited are en- 
gaged in teaching music. The proportion would be greater if we were 
considering the entire list of graduates. This is the result of the policy 
pursued by the schools for blind. In these schools the musical depart- 
ment is considered the mast important feature. Next to the sight, the 
hearing is the most important sense, the broadest avenue to the mind, 
the best capable of skillful training, the nearest independent. Our 
boys and girls must compete with seeing people. Hence those occupa- 
tions :n which the sight is the smallest factor, are the desirable ones for 
our pupils. Experience would indicate that the most marketable occu- 
pations lie along the line of music. Hence all our pupils are carefully 
examined to discover if possible any musical ability, and careful atten- 
tion is given to the development of musical talent. Instruction has. 
been given on piano, organ, violin and in vocal music, with such results 
as have indicated. 
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This year we have introduced piano tuning, an employment which has 
been taught in such schools as those in New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Illinois, etc., with such successful results that it is gen- 
erally conceded that piano tuning is the most profitable employment for 
the blind, whenever they possess the necessary ability. We have aclass 
of six boys who have been pursuing this work since last September, and 
we now feel assured that all of them will become successful piano tuners. 

The school has endeavored to give all the pupils a common school 
education. 

But while our literary department, as we distinguish it, is, as I be- 
lieve, strong as far asit goes, it isnot sufficiently extensive. Take pupils © 
who have no musical ability, and whose hands are too clumsy to accom- 
plish anything at a trade, but who have bright, yes, brilliant minds. We 
of course cannot undertake to give them instruction along the line of 
any profession except teaching. But it is possible with a comparatively 
modest additional expenditure, to fit such pupils to take a university 
course or a professional course of study. Such results are accomplished 
by several of the other state schools for the blind, ank their graduates 
are successful as physicians, ministers, lawyers, teachers, authors, lect- 
urers, etc. It seems to me there should be no doubtful answer to the 
question: Cannot Wisconsin afford to aid her blind children with as 
good opportunities as are offered by other states, especially when the 
absence or presence of such opportunities may mean the difference be- 
tween idle dependent citizens, and good, industrious, self-supporting, 
worthy citizens? Of course the immediate question will come: Can 
those graduates afford a course in the university, college or professional 
school? Some of themcan; some can not. But it will not be an impos- 
sible task to establish such scholarships as will be necessary to give 
them the needed assistance. 

The work of the schoolis comprised in the three departments, musical, 
literary and handicraft. In the latter department the school teaches, 
as trades, rag carpet weaving, hammock and flynet making, broom mak- 
ing and chair caning. The first, carpet weaving, is of most importance 
as a means of steady employment. Hammock making affords profitable 
employment for a portion of the year, when the pupil is properly sit- 
uated to find a market for his product. Broom making is the least valu- 
able trade. Chair caning is unprofitable except when it is inthe line of 
repairs, as the factories pay not over a shilling a chair and in some in- 
stances as low as six cents. I do not know of a graduate who is main- 
taining himself by any one of these trades alone, but there are several 
who are doing quite well by combining them. You may have observed are- 
port from one of them, Archie Belongia of Oconto, in a newspaper item now 
onits rounds. During the past year he has woven some 1,900 yards of rag 
carpeting, caned a large number of chairs, and repaired a large number 
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umbrellas. The last item of his work is very suggestive. It indicates. 
what I believe to be a serious omission in our instruction. We teach 
the special lines indicated above, but we do not give the broad general 
training, the use of tools, the manipulation of metals and wood, 
that give a basis for any trade, and will enable boys to enter and pursue: 
a great many trades which are now closed to blind boys, unless they 
possess unusual ingenuity and energy. We hope to give our pupils such 
general literary training as will enable them to take up professional 
work. Weshould give our boys such general handicraft training, as will 
give them sufficient manual capability, and familiarity with tools and 
materials, so that after leaving school they may specialize as their tastes 
may direct, and become competent workmen in various profitable trades. 
I hope the present legislature will deem it wise to allow a sufficient cur- 
rent expense fund to the school, to establish such a department. 

What can we do for our blind girls? is a query which comes 
from all schools. In our Wisconsin school there is a sloyd depvartment, 
in which the girls are taught hand-sewing, knitting and crocheting. In 
making fency work they are very successful, but in plain sewing, the 
work they are most apt to get to do, they meet with the greatest diffi- 
culties. We have done but little with machine sewing, the reason being 
that we have had only_one teacher in that department with thirty-five 
girls to teach, along a line where each individual must have constant 
special supervision. But machine sewing is successfully handled in 
other schools and we expect to add that to our work as soon as possible. 

Last October we established a house-keeping department. Besides 
teaching the girls to do the work about their rooms, a kitchen was fitted 
up as nearly as possible the same as the kitchen in the pupil’s homes. 
The results are more than satisfactory. We have two totally blind girls 
who have learned to go into the kitchen, build their own fire, get their 
dishes and materials, and make and bake bread, and some kinds of cake, 
prepare and cook vegetables, and prepare canned fruit. The thought 
was that even if we could not give them an independent trade, we could 
undertake to make them useful members of their families when they re- 
turned home, to avoid that life of idleness which is too frequently the 
life of our girls in their homes. 

Another very important addition to the school is needed, a well 
equipped gymnasium, which has not been attended to for the want of 
sufficient funds. Blind children are very loath to exercise. There are 
for them none of the pleasures which impel the seeing child to run» 
jump, exercise and develop the sturdy youth and the strong healthful 
man. If they go out of doors it is asa duty and entirely a business mat- 
ter, simply the investment of so much time in the exercise and fresh air 
needed for health. It is easily seen that it is far more pleasant for the 
blind boy to stay within four walls where he is acquainted with every 
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inch of the room, than it is to travel along paths where he is but slightly 
acquainted, where the constant thought is whether he may not stumble 
the next instant upon some obstacle placed there since he last passed 
that way. I can imagine no school where a gymnasium is so necessary 
for health as in a school for the blind. Unfortunately our entire appa- 
ratus consists of only a few pairs of dumb bells and a turning pole. 
This year the attempt has.been made to partially correct the omission 
by assigning physical culture to the vocal teacher. Considerable im- 
provement has resultel in correcting the awkward movements which 
are frequent with our pupils. But with over ninety pupils it is im- 
possible to give more than one lesson per week as, of course, they can 
not be handled in larger divisions than four or five pupils. 

I can but allude to our typewriting work. We have one typewriter. 
By placing raised raised rubber type on the keys the pupils learn to 
operate the machine. Several of the pupils are now able to use it for 
their correspondence, and one girl, with but very little instruction, 
writes quite nicely with fair speed from dictation. The possibilities in 
this line are not yet unfolded. But it would seem that it needs only a 
thorough knowledge of spelling, and rapid, accurate manipulation of 
the keys, not more difficult than piano playing, in which our pupils are 
very proficient, to open before them a very remunerative field of labor. 

In my effort to give you an outline glimpse of the School for Blind, I 
must not omit a reference to the accommodations. The building was 
intended to accommodate ninety pupils by crowding. The dormitories, 
school rooms, dining rooms and teachers’ rooms are in exact propor- 
tion. They are all full now. Asa gentleman remarked the other day, 
“You have every nook and corner filled.” We have received thirty-five 
new pupils this year; some of the older ones left school last year ; some 
of the new ones became homesick and returned home for the remainder 
of the year, and some have gone on account of illness, leaving ninety- 
three in attendance now. The census reports about 250 blind children 
of school age in the state. If the same number of new pupils apply 
next year as there has this year, it will be impossible to receive them. 
And what shall we do with those who apply the year after? 

I might say here that these necessities have been placed before the 
legislature for its consideration. It is to be most earnestly hoped that 
the legislature will find it wise to order these improvements to afford 
better opportunities to the pupils in the school and accommodations to 
those who can not be received until these improvements are made. But 
if they find that the state funds can be better used at other points, 
then, we who are immediately interested in the welfare of the blind 
must bide the time when the state can afford to make its school for the 
blind equal to the similar schools established and maintained by the 
other states. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON: THE COMMITMENT, 
DETENTION AND CARE OF THE INSANH. 


Dr. E. P. Taytor, Superintendent State Hospital for Insane, Mendota. 


To the Conference of Charities and Reform: 

Your committee would respectfully present the following suggestions 
in relation to the commitment, detention and care of the insane, 
without comment, the time at our disposal not permitting; at the 
same time hoping that the presentation of the same may provide mate- 
rial for consideration and action, and subsequent presentation to a fut- 
ure conference by the committee to whom the work of this department 
will be entrusted by you. 


COMMITMENT OF INSANE. 


A. Uniformity of procedure in all states of the union. 
Recommitment when when patient passed from one state to another 
would then be unnecessary. 


B. For commitment of an insane person our state laws should pro- 
vide: 

1. The sworn certificate of two physicians of reputable character, grad- 
ates of incorporated medical colleges, permanent residents of and in 
actual practice in the state at least three years. Patients to be person- 
ally examined by such physicians and the certificates bear date not more 
than ten days prior to commitment and not more than ten days after 
examination. 

2. Commitments to be finally approved of by a judge of a court of 
record, who may, at his discretion, institute further inquiry, or take 
proofs, or call a jury. 


C. The procedure of the commitment of the insane should be 
planned to secure: 

1. Their early commitment toa certain hospital with the least pos- 
sible disturbance to themselves or friends, and with adequate protec- 
tion from wrong. is 

2. No insane person should be deprived of his liberty unless restraint 
is necessary, expedient, beneficial or remedial. 

3. It is necessary to place in custody the insane who perpetrate acts 
dangerous to themselves or to property. 

4, It is expedient to commit to custody the insane who show by 
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threats, or otherwise, dangerous tendencies or uncontrollable propensi - 
ties toward the perpetration of crime. 

5. Itshall be lawful to commit the insane to, custody who are dis- 
posed to wander about, and on this account suffer for want of food or 
shelter cr expose themselves to accidents, and who can not be properly 
restrained under the condition in which they live, or who are ill treated. 
or neglected by their relatives or friends. 

6. It is advisable to commit those insane to custody for remedial pur- 
poses whose disease is insuch a stage that the restraint, discipline, or the- 
rapeutical measure of an institution, will tend more effectually, to secure 
recovery than the conditions under which they live. 

7. Questions to be answered by the examining physicians : 

What is the patient’s name and age? Married or single? If children, 
how many? If another, age of youngest child. 

Where was the patient born? 

Where was the patient’s father born? 

Where was the patient’s mother born? 

Where is his or her legal place of residence? 

What has been the patient’s occupation? 

Is this the first attack? If not, when did others occur and what were 
their duration. 

When were the first symptoms of this attack manifested and in what 
way? : 

Does the disease appear to be increasing, decreasing or stationary? 

Is the disease variable and are there rational intervals? If so,do they 
occur at regular intervals? 

On what subject and in what way is derangement now manifested? 
State fully. 

Has the patient shown any disposition to injure others? 

Has suicide ever been attempted? Ifso,in what way? Is tee suicidal 
tendency now active? 

Is there a propensity to filthy habits, destruction of clothing, break- 
ing glass, etc.? 

What relatives have ever been insane? 

Did the patient manifest any peculiarities of temper, habits, disposi- 
tion or pursuits before the accession of the disease, any predominant 
passions, religious impressions, delusions, etc.? 

Was the patient ever edicted to intemperance in any form, or to the 
habitual use of any narcotics? 

Has the patient been subject to any serious disease; to epilepsy, to 
convulsions in any form, or received any injury to the head? 

Has any restraint or confinement been employed? If so, of what kind 
and howlong? What is supposed to be the cause of the disease? 

What treatment has been pursued for the relief of the patient? (Name 
particulars, effects and duration of treatment.) 
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Recite facts learned on personal examination for commitment. (Men- 
tion any act, appearance or condition coming under your observation, 
bearing on the question of existing insanity of the person examined.) 


Give the special reasons for recommending commitment under the ~ 


appropriate head of condition justifying commitment as laid down by 
statute. 

Date of each visit to patient for the purpose of examination for com- 
mitment. 


THE CUSTODY AND CARE OF THE INSANE SHOULD SECURE: 


A. State supervision and control of each and every agency, by law per- 
mitted and constituted for the care and custody of the insane, whether 
the provision be public or private. 


B. Organization of existing and future provision for the insane by the 
state: ’ 

On lines article will secure proper classification, effective treatment 
and due regard for economical administration and management. 


C. Absolute separate institutions for: 
1. Criminal insane. 
2. Epileptic insane. 
3. Feeble-minded insane. 
4, Insane from alcohol or drug habits. 


D. In each institution for the insane, separate wards or departments 
should be established for the avoidance of injurious contact: 
1. Nemasthenic and habit cases. 
2. Bodily sick. 
3. Refractory. 


E. Buildings for the insane: 
1. Fix maximum limit of final accommodation. 
2. Encourage the two-story cottage or village plan. 


F. Government of institutions for the insane should be under a state 
board of public charities: 

1. County asylum trustees to be appointed by the governor on the rec- 
ommendation of the State Board of Control without salary except for 
actual expenses, then supervision and functions to be purely economical. 

3 The state to levy general tax for the maintenance of the insane 
and to control its disbursement. 2 

4, The establishment by the state of a normal training school for 
nurses and attendants upon the insane. 

5. The appointment of a board of consulting physicians (specialists). 
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The short period of time (two months) at the disposal of your com- 
mittee, together with the serious indisposition of two of its members 
must be our explanation of and apology for this fragmentary and 
“skeleton” report. 

All we have attempted to do is to present the foregoing propositions 
and suggestions for treatment, consideration and report by the com- 
mittee appointed by your honorable body to handle this department 
for next year’s Conference of Charities and Reform. 

We would respectfully suggest the desirability of the appointment 
of alawyer on said committee. The laws of this state in relation to 
the insane are in urgent need of revision, simplification, codification- 
and amendment to conform with the demands of justice, science, com- 
mon sense and humanity. 

The County Asylum system of this state as part of the state’s provis- 
ion for its insane is here,and here to stay. Whatever its opponents 
from lack of information or prejudice may say to the contrary, it must 
be conceded by those who do know its workings, and are not 
prejudiced in their judgments of its results, that the benefit to the in- 
sane and the financial saving to the’state has been very great. 

Those who commenced, ventured and fostered the Wisconsin County 
System and thus enabled our state, almost, if not absolutely, alone among 
the states of our Union, to say with exact truth, that not one- insane 
person is within the walls of a jail or poor house today, but humanely 
and efficiently cared for and treated, certainly deserves well the 
plaudits of our people and the approval of all lovers of the human race. 

Its progenitors will doubtless be the first to concede that the system 
has defects which can and should be remedied and that it is susceptible of 
advantageous development and improvement. 

Has not the time come when all the patriotic and philanthropic citi- 
zens of the state of Wisconsin should once and for all sink personal ani- 
mosities and jealousies and work unitedly, to make our provision for the 
insane, that it may be the admiration of the civilized world? 

In spite of anticipations, assertions and prophecies to the contrary, 
the present state Board of Control has not neglected, frowned upon or 
discouraged the county asylum system, or its officials or supporters. 
Rather it is engaged at present in fostering, developing and adding to 
the system. 

The State Board of Control, in the exercise of its duty, recognizes, 
however, the fact that there can not and should not be in this state two 
different and conflicting systems, and are determined themselves to en- 
deavor to secure one homoyeneous system for the care of the insane, 
which shall not destroy or abolish the many good features in the county 
asylum system, but by bringing it into friendly communion with the 
‘hospital system of the state, weld one homogeneous whole out of ex- 
isting systems. 
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Your committee can not but recognize the wisdom of and support this. — 
policy and earnestly ask your co-operation and support to that end. 
Also hoping that our successors on this committee, with afull year be- 
fore them, will present such a plan of unification as well as for carrying 
into practice such of our suggestions here made as may commend them-. 
selaes to their approval and judgment. 

We are indebted to Dr. Stephen Smith, of New York, and Dr. Dewey 
of Kankakee Asylum for the Insane, for many of the suggestions con- 
tained in this report. 

We have the honor to be respectfully and obediently yours, 

COMMITTEE ON THE COMMITMENT, DETENTION AND 
CARE OF THE INSANE.. 


Mr. Wright: I wish to say that the statement made in the paper im 
relation to the attitude of the State Board of Control toward the 
county asylums I believe to be correct. The State Board of Control 
have done admirably. i wish to cite two instances showing that they 
have exercised good judgment and wisdom in managing certain very 
difficult cases. One is the notification which compelled the removal 
of an incompetent superintendent of one of the county insane asy- 
lums, and the other is the notice served on a county board which 
compelled the county to put up proper buildings for the county insane 
asylum. I wish to give due credit to the State Board of Control for 
the work they have done in this line. The trustees are the authority 
governing the asylums. They appoint the superintendent, they man-. 
age the finance of the institution, they govern the institution subject. 
to the laws of the state and quite extensive powers of the State Board 
of Control over them; but tke immediate management of the institu- 
tion is in the hands of the local authorities, and the success of the 
county insane asylums depends largely on the fact that the manage- 
ment is in the hands of the local authorities, and local interest is given. 
to them that could not be so well given if they were state institutions. 
This system is working well. I understand the State Board of Control 
have authorized the erection of another insane asylum in this state.. 
I think they will carry out the law as it now stands wisely, honorably 
and with backbone. I am glad that they have done certain things that. 
they have done, but I hope they will not take up that suggestion in 
the report. The commitment of the insane by the examination of the- 
physicians and the trial before the county judge is frequently man- 
aged in such a way that the insane do not themselves know what is. 
going on, and they are not told until they reach the hospital where they 


are. 
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Dr. Taylor: I would say that I do not know as the State Board of 
“Control would sanction any suggestion made in the report. The sug- 
gestions were made by the different members of the committee and only 
submitted as a report. 

The committee on Organization submitted the following report: 

It is recommended that the officers of the Conference for the ensuing 
year shall be a president elected by the Conference, and an executive 
committee of six, three to be elected by the Conference and three to be 
appointed by the State Board of Control. 

That a committee of five be selected by the Conference to prepare rules 
for a permanent organization. The same to be reported at the next 
regular meeting. 

That the Conference designate Milwaukee as the place for the next 
annual session of the Conference, the time to be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 

The report was adopted. — 

The following officers were elected: 

President — Frederick Wilkins. 

Executive Committee — 

Elected by the Conference: J. M.Whitehead, Janesville; Dr. Richard 
T. Ely, Madison; Henry F. Sercomb, Milwaukee. 

Appointed by the Board of Control: W. H. Graebner, Milwaukee; 
Albert Salisbury, Whitewater; Dr. Annette Shaw, Eau Claire. 

Committee on Rules for Permanent Organization.— Lynn S. Pease, 
R. C. Spencer, A. O. Wright, Mrs. W. F. Allen and Albert Salisbury. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this Conference tender a vote of thanks to all persons who have prepared 
for and read papers to this Conference, and to the orchestra of the school for the blind for 
its splendid entertaininent, to the University Glee Club for its chorus of song, to Mrs. 
‘Vaas, and Miss Esty, and Mrs. Aubertine Moore for this evening’s musical entertainment, 

to the Unitarian society for the use of its neat and comfortable edifice during the session of 
the Conference, and also to the local committee for its efforts which contributed so much 
to the success of our meetings. 


The conferenve adjourned until 7:30 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Conference opened at 7.30, President Ludwig in the chair. 

Mrs. Herfurth-Vaas, Miss Estey and Mrs. Aubertine Moore favored the 
Conference with several musical selections during the evening. The 
papers and discussions for the evening were as follows: 
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ARE OUR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS REFORMATORY? IF NOT, WHY NOT, AND 
HOW MAY THEY BECOME MORE COMPLETELY 
SO? 


Pror. J. J. BLAISDELL, Beloit College. 


In considering the topic proposed to me for introducing a discussion 
we have an advantage to-day which has not always existed. The ques- 
tion whether the reformation of those of its children, who are judicially 
declared wayward, is within the province of society is no longer an open 
one. Once it was supposed that all the state could assume to do is to 
prevent its people from doing violence to each other’s rights, and pun- 
ish them if they did it, so as to take care that they should not do.it again. 
We are growing toward the belief now that all children are the care of 
all people; that their education is to be taken care of, their physical wel- 
fare, their home, their comfort, their morals, their virtue, their religion. 
— everything about them. Not so as to prevent them from feeling re- 
sponsible for taking care of themselves, or relieving their parents from re- 
sponsibility, nor so as to render them less virile, nor so as not to erect into. 
utmost dignity and freedom every one; but so as all the body takes care 
of the hand while the hand takes care of itself, so as all the family takes 
care of every member of it, helping some more as they need more, and 
others less as they need less. The state is rapidly coming to bea kind . 
_ of family,—a good family, we hope,— wherein all rally around each one, 
and especially the children are nurtured in the warmth of the great col- 
lective heart, and, more than all, when wayward and bewildered, helped 
more solicitously, because they can least well be what they ought to be 
in the family without help. 

Upon the latter basis of principle, which, steering clear of all false 
socialism, is being more fully recognized every day, we are going to raise 
the question whether the Industrial School for boys and girls in Wiscon- 
sin do reform, and, if not, why not? We agree that this is a thing that. 
the state through such schools is bound to do; we have no doubt on that. 
point. Are they doing it? If not, why not? 

It is a most momentous inquiry. I presume there is no one hearing 
me who has a child in either of these institutions or likely to be there; 
but, if so sad a thing is true, certainly the question has a world of im- 
portance tohim. Some of our acquaintances have children there, possibly, 
and we can conjecture how much it means to them. But, at any rate» 
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some of our fellow citizens have children there, as dear to them, in some 
eases, as ours are to us, so that their hearts are breaking, perhaps, to- 
night. And these children are our fellow citizens to whom weare bound 
in the sacred relation of common statehood. In their hands, moreover, 
the future of the commonwealth will be when we lay down the burden. 
Our old age will be spent under the laws of their making. And they are 
human beings worth being reformed, nay, children of our Heavenly 
Father, whom He loves and has put the possibility of being like Him in. 
And they are children. Children! What word can make so strong an 
appeal? Children, setting out on the far-reaching voyage and headed 
towards wreck. We think of ourselves when we were children, how 
much we needed, and what would have become of us without help. So 
much the worse the parents, somuch the more pitiful the appeal. So 
much the worse the children, so much the more their hands need the 
resolute grasp of ours. If there is any appeal that should go into the 
hearts of adult men and women, it is that of the children, heedless, cun- 
ning, thieving, deceitful, unclean, depraved, savages, in the Industrial 
Schools of Milwaukee and Waukesha. If our Board of Contro! need 
great deep hearts of father-love for anything in their great state charge, 
it is for these poor, ill-conditioned children. Jn our beautiful and happy 
commonwealth—happy with its many homes—there is coming to us con- 
tinually, always, to-night —I would that we all hear it—the plea of the 
depravity of these poor children, who are just now lying down on their 
beds to-night. Whether we shall have occasion for saying anything 
about why they are not reformed in these institutions will of course de- 
pend upon whether they are reformed or are not. That is our prelimi-- 
nary inquiry, upon which there is, unfortunately, great variety of judg- 
ments, while it is most desirable to have a correct one. It has cost the 
people of Wisconsin in the last year 60,000 dollars, and if it has not suc- 
ceeded it is an expensive failure. If it has failed by methods now in use 
we ought to know it so as to make arrangements for trying some other 
that will succeed better. We cannot be content with unsuccessful 
methods, for there are methods in use elsewhere, which do measurably 
succeed, and if we are failing we must try them. We cannot abandon 
the undertaking; it would end in a deluge of crime, and, besides, what 
would become of the poor children? 

The question we really need to raise is, whether our Industrial Schools 
for boys and girls have had all the success in making them good men 
and women they might have, whether all is doing that can be done. The 
gentlemen of the Board of Control will not be satisfied with a less good 
accomplished, if more is possible. The people will not be. The in- 
terests involved are too great. If the children were in a burning build- 
ing, and the word should go out to Wisconsin men and women—whomso- 
ever, wheresoever,— back would come the order: “Save as many as 
possible. Save them all— every one-—at whatever cost!” Well, they 
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arein a burning building; at least they are likely to be ruined, absolutely | 
ruined, for this world and the next, if there be any next, unless we re- 

form them. And what is more, they will go ont and multiply their kind 

and fill the land with theft, with burning, with robbery, with murder, 

with uncleanness, with crime. 

We need not then concern ourselves very much about whether some 
of the children are reformed. There is abundant testimony of this, 
though the estimates as to how many vary. Some boys and girls, after 
remaining for a time in the institution, coming there under better influ- 
ences which they have never before known, very soon respond and can 
be sent back after a while, to be good citizens. Others after a while go 
into good families, become respected members, and at length become 
established as other members of the family do. Many cases of this kind 
there doubtless are, where, if they had been left to circumstances, they 
would have turned out confirmed criminals. It would, of course, be so, 
for unfavorable as you may think the companionship the children in these 
institutions encounter in each other, they are introduced into a system 
of moral order, which is administered under the personal influence of ~ 
the better men and women, and are there habituated to industry and im- 
proving mental occupation, with cleanliness of person and somewhat 
pleasant surroundings, all of which has in it a momentum that fashions 
and carries them toward good. It would be impossible that some should 
not give way under the new circumstances, which they, perhaps, are 
criminals only for the lack of, and be permanently fronted towards what is 
right. But we have no need to theorize. Facts place the decision be- 
yond reasonable doubt. In fact, all authorities concur in saying that 
many are reformed. 

We shall agree, however, that these schools are not as successful as 
we should be glad to have them be. It is not the case with anything. Here, — 
a thousand things make the solution of the problem only partially suc- 
eessful. If our-success in caring for our own children is not what we 
should like to have it, certainly those whose infancy has been passed in 
the very worst circumstances would sometimes come out worthless; in- 
stead of one hundred per cent. of success, we should not be surprised 
at more than fifty per cent. of failure. 

The more serious inquiry is, whether the schools have more influence 
For good in reforming those they reform than they have for evil in cor- 
rupting those that by evil company they corrupt. This comes deeper to 
the heart of things, a saddening question, to which you will hear a va- 
riety of answers, depending much on the temperament of the one who 
answers and on his point of view. A convict in the Penitentiary told me 
the other day that the school at Waukesha was only a school of crime, 
and he ought to know for he had been one of the worst of the older 
boys there and so a teacher. On the contrary a recent superintendent 
of the same school assured me about the same time that seventy-five per 
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cent. were reformed. A teacher in the school at one time told me that 
not more than four per cent. were reformed,and many were made worse. 
A superintendent in the shoe shop, of remarkable sagacity and long ob- 
servation, speaks of more than fifty per cent. as being actually made 
over into right-minded people, and many more improved. I am con- 
vinced by all I have observed and can learn,—and I have inquired far 
and wide and taken much pains to ascertain— that the institutions are 
more, by far, a school of virtue than of vice. Some, no doubt, of the 
children, who are comparatively innocent when going there, are, so sus- 
ceptible are they, schooled there in wicked ways. How many, it is hard 
to say. If is so inall gatherings of the young. Some say it of the college, 
most untruly. But the uplift of these institutions, even as they are now 
managed, is more productive of good than the down-pull of the compan- 
ionship is productive of evil, difficult as it is to strike the exact balance. 
I find an opinion to the contrary: in some penitentiary circles, but 
mainly it is from those that antecedently do not believe in criminal re- 
formation anywhere, this being partly occasioned by the fact that some 
of the younger consignments to the prison come pretty directly from 
the reform school and sometimes prove to be the most hopeless crimi- 
nals, The inference, however, as to the Reform Schoolisan unfair one. 
The truth is that these persons were not educated to crime in the Re- 
form School. They ought never to have been there, for they were al- 
ready criminals when they came. They emerged from the influence of 
the reformatory process in the Reform School on the principal of the 
survival of the unfittest. All we can say is, that the Reform School would 
~ be far more successful—reform far more than fifty per cent.—if they were 
not allowed to be sent to it, and had some other place provided for 
them. [read not long since in a report of the school at Waukesha an 
estimate that seventy-eight per cent. at least became non-criminal citi- 
zens. I donot hesitate to believe, taking into account only those whose 
physical brain is not a fatality to crime, of whom there are certainly 
some, and leaving out a few older whose place is elsewhere and who 
_ never ought to be allowed to go at large, that something not much 
short of this is a fair estimate. 

The question, however, which, only, it is worth while for the citizens 
of Wisconsia to consider, is whether the success of the Inaustrial School 
at Waukesha for boys and in Milwaukee for girls is as great as it ought — 
tobe. Whatever the number reformed — and it is hard to estimate, and 
the wisest in the matter refuse to say—thisis the real question. I speak 
of these institutions without forgetting that there are others, private 
institutions, worthy of mention. But for them the State has not made 
itself responsible: The success of those in question is somewhat consid- 
erably greater than the failure; not so great as we should like. Is it as 
great as it can be made? Of course the inquiry is wholly for practical 
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purposes, with a thought, if any possible success 1s lacking, of supplying: 
what is needful, to the last degree practicable. To get along without refor- 
matory institutions because there is only partial success, as I have said, 
is not to be thought of. There is not a civilized people on the globe 
without them. And all are working at them to improve them, for the 
child movement is generally thought to be the most important one of 
modern times. Save the children and you save the future. We here,, 
this evening, are only falling into the line of the awakening. Many of 
our States are already farin advance of us. Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
France and England are still farther advanced. If we can do anything 
more, it must be done. If the money of the state of Wisconsin is needed, 
we are proposing, I judge, to ask the state of Wisconsin to supply it, or 
anything else, and eventually we shall win. 

One particular has been casually suggested in which a radical read- 
justment would improve matters very much. In the institution at. 
Waukesha the population for different ages—three hundred and twenty- 
two in all—stands as follows: Dividing the scholars into five classes, 
of the first class, from 8 to 10,there are 30; of the second class,from 10. 
to 12, there are 86; of the third class, from 18 to 15, there are 104; of 
the fourth class, from 16 to 19, there are 60; of the fifth class, from 18 
to 20, there are 46. If of these 106 boys, from 16 to 20, the flagitious ones 
of them—say 60—could be removed from the institution elsewhere, 
there would be ever so much increased hope of good to the younger and 
more susceptible ones who would remain. We know that the develop- 
ment of criminal propensities begins at an early age. Of one hundred 
criminals it is estimated that an average of 114 out of a hundred show 
criminal characters before the age of ten; 1714 in a hundred before the 
age of fifteen; 5444 in a hundred before the age of twenty. These older 
boys of the reform school, however they may have escaped the walls of 
the prison, may therefore be well along in the spirit and purpose, even 
the practice, of crime. In our Prison at Waupun there are fifty under 
she age of nineteen. It is only an accidental circumstance, probably, 
that prevented their being at Waukesha with the younger boys in the 
Industrial School, instead of being in the Prison. Consider now that 
the population of that school is made up largely of boys from nine to 
fifteen, susceptible children with, already, proclivities to evil, inconsid- 
erate and open to every approach of evil temptation; how can it be 
otherwise than that, besides being beyond every reformation them- 
selves, these older boys should be a constant peril to these younger, 
and should make the reformation of them very much more unlikely ? 
If we could make, for a brief moment, the supposition that one of our 
children were in the unfortunate company, we should protest against 
their being subjected to such contaminating influences. Facts, which 
can not be mentioned here, that have come to my knowledge as being 
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perpetrated at Waukesha despite the utmost vigilance, furnish awful 
and abundant evidence that the presence of older boys is no small rea- 
son why the success of these institutions is not, by far, as great as it 
might be, and should at once be put an end to. It ought not to be al- 
lowed another year. And much the same might be said of the school 
for girls in Milwaukee. 

The suggestion natural to be made, therefore, is of an institution, whose 
absence in our state puts us, in our criminat provision, far behind some of 
the other states. The placing of children of from 9 to 15 in com- 
pany with matured young villians of 18 or 19is a relic of a crude state of 
civilization. These older ones belong elsewhere. It certainly can only be 
a question of a short time as to our having a separate institution — a 
Reformatory — with a Tufts, or a McLaughrey, or a Brockway at the head 
ofit, where these mature criminals together with younger and less mature 
ones who now are sent to Waupun, shall be placed under treatment 
suited to their age and circumstances. In such an institution, where 
they would be subjected to proper discipline, they would not be beyond 
hope of reform; then the Reform Schools for younger persons, such as 
they are at Waukesha and Milwaukee, pursuing under the changed cir- 
cumstances their appropriate work, might return many more of the 
children entrusted to them to the ways of virtue. There must be means, 
under any fair circumstances, such as would then be furnished, of find- 
ing available allies of good in the larger number of bad children, if 
shut up only to good. 

The lack of seclusion which exists in our Industrial Schools, I think, 
must also stand in the way of their highest success. The population 
of Waukesha is divided into eight families in as many cottages, 
with a teacher and his family, or some other person, in charge of 
each. Each house is the home of its group of about fifty, where in 
the neat dining rooms they eat, and in two or three neat and well 
kept common dormitory rooms they sleep. Even a child needs a place 
where he can be alone, and, as was remarked by the enlightened superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Home at Sparta, these children very easily learn 
with each other, and practice, evil ways. The houses, too, are very near 
each other, from fifty to seventy-five feet apart, and hence there is little 
separation of family from family. They stand in a row, the middle 
point of which is the main building, and over against them, in an oppo- 
site row aré the workshops and two other houses, with the narrow 
court for a common playground between them, which playground 
is the common entrance to them all, giving each entrance door the cir- 
cumstance of being in the presence of everything that is going on. Each 
inmate is, in a general way, aware of everything and in the open light of 
everything. Hence there isno adequate seclusion of family from family, 
and really no seclusion for any one from all, day or night. Very much 
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efficiency in moral result would be gained by somewhat greater re- 
moteness of the cottages from each other, with opportunity of separate 
playgrounds for each group. This method is adopted in England with 
beneficial results. The separation of the houses would allow the ad- 
ministration of a system of grades in merit, without having its efficacy 
- thwarted by constant and indiscriminate contact. Besides it would se- 
cure to each head of a house, who is usually a teacher, a larger influence 
over each boy and girl, in dividing his influence among a smaller num- 
ber, without the continual competition of the great crowd. 

The case at Waukesha, howéver, is embarrassed in other ways than by 
the close relation of the cottages. On one side of the court are the work 
shops and on the other in the centre of the opposite row are the school 
rooms, so that some of the school rooms look down upon, and in the sum- 
mer have their windows open towards, the common court In the morn- 
ing one half of the boys work in the shops and in the afternoon attend 
school, The other half attend school in the morning and in the after- 
ternoon work in the shops. The excitement of recess from work of half 
the school for a considerable time in the morning and afternoon, with 
all else, is going on in the common court upon the side of which the 
other half of the children are in school. The teachers find their work 
in this way constantly hindered, as of course it would be. If now, in 
addition to the separation of the houses from one another and from a 
common court, a place could be provided, somewhat remote, with a 
pleasant building improving ideals as to what is comely and showing 
the children the care of the state for them, fostering agreeable and im- 
proving associations in their minds, into which suitable building they 
would go apart for study and the unembarrassed influence of their 
instructors, the gain in the way of separation would certainly be much 
increased. Instead of fifty per cent., if that is the number now, we 
should save more than sixty. If there is seventy per cent. now, 
there would then be eighty. Add the advantage, I have mentioned, that 
would come from the separation of this whole little flock from the cor- 
rupting tuition of wily older boys, who are mature in evil,—we might then 
begin to think of our being near to accomplishing about as much as is 
practicable. Larger room, more separation, more quiet for school, a 
better school building — you will agree with me that all this is a great 
need. 

If the utmost has not been done in the way of supplying our reforma- 
tory institutions with the best instruction for the children, we are con- 
fronted especially, therein, with another intimation of a way of making 
them better. There is reason to speak very warmly of some of the work 
done in these places, some of it probably does not fall below in quality 
what is done by teachers elsewhere. The kindness and assiduity with which 
these schools are administered are not to be lightly spoken of. It is a 
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matter, however, which must not be allowed to pass without being chal- 
lenged, whether all is done that might make the product larger. The 
responsibilities of a teacher in the reformation of delinquent children, 
to be made the most of, require the highest and rarest qualities. To 
confront these boys and girls and get control of them until they are 
completely mastered in their habits of thought and feeling, and send 
them out into the commonwealth as men and women bent on common 
good, is within the reach only of the noblest nature and the most adapt- 
ive and magnetic intelligence. Such leaders of the young are needed 
everywhere, in all schools, and wherever found are benedictions, God’s. 
almost best blessing to their generation. But in a school for delinquent 
children most of all. Of course it is not enough to have learning and 
the certificate of astate or county surerintendent, not enough that ha 
be able to rule. You cannot hire such teachers by the catalogue or the 
professor’s marks; they must be discovered as you discover a mine of 
gold. No one who doubts the possibility of reforming such children 
ought to be allowed in sucha place. Just as soon as any one has come 
to think that reformation is impossible, or improbable, I might say, he 
should go. No one ought to be there who has not courage, self-mastery, 
multitudinous ingenuity, hope, infinite patience, affectionateness, honor 
for man though a sinner and in ruins, sympathy, spiritual vision, the no- 
blest, most magnificent manhood. This is the ideal, reach it as nearly as 
you can. Now, I do not think that this ideal is realized at Waukesha or 
Milwaukee or, in some cases, very nearly approached. If so, we must 
answer our question promptly: Our Reform Schools are not doing what. 
we have a right to think them capable of doing. 

You will pardon me for lingering to detain your attention for still an- 
other moment on the imperativeness of this need. Your children in the 
schools, in the villages where you reside, have many things in their cir- 
cumstances to help the teachers and supplement their failings. Good 
home influences from earliest childhood, and the wholesome influences. 
of the families of the neighbors, always the suggestiveness of the Sab- 
- bath, very likely much religious nurture, it is to be hoped the father’s 
and mother’s voice of prayer at family altars, and the Sabbath 
School and the whole atmosphere of orderly society around them, and 
books and pictures and sweet memories and pure hopes to feed their 
hearts, and father and mother and sisters and home. These poor chil- 
dren have none of these, bring no such allies to the making of their 
teacher’s efforts availing. He fights the battle in these children’s minds 
without any such allies. Savagery, unmitigated save by the hospitali- 
ties for good that lie slumbering in all souls! Hemust have in him that 
by which he is able to fight out the battle alone,— have in him a whole 
Waterloo, “ Whole in himself, a common good.” Go find him; give 
him all gold that will bring him. Find the man that will not do it be- 
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cause of gold. Encourage him. Paralyze the partisan hand that would 
write the order for his removal. Defy the disgraceful and contemptible 
sectarianism that wili interfere. Thank God that you have found 
him so endowed as to stand in front of the Commonwealth to save it 
from the mischief these young souls will work when they go out into it 
unless they be redeemed, nay, between them and ruin. I would like to 
take the liberty, if I may, of asking my fellow citizens to charge this 
Board of Control that they attend with utmost care to this need. I 
know they are hindered by the consideration of outlay, and they are 
not able to do as they would, but it is for them to project the needed 
improvement, and call on the people imperatively to meet it. The 
men we most need now are such as have great courage and can most 


hearten up and inspire the Commonwealth to great things. Ifthe best 


teachers could be intrusted with this work,—a complete corps of the 
suitable kind of teachers,— in a pleasant and sequestered school build- 
ing, with the children clustered in somewhat scattered cottages allowing 
something of the possibility of separate playgrounds, assorted in some 
properly uniformed grades on the basis of merit and not subjected to 
the contaminations of older, crafty, criminal boys, we should certainly 
have better reports than, at the best, we can now have—such as are 
furnished in similar schools in England and in some of our own states. 

The supply and proper organization of a‘greater variety of suitable kinds 
of work is a fourth particular in which, I venture to suggest, we lack ade- 
quate provision. It is one of the most valuable discoveries of truth in 
our day that we are learning the moral efficacy of well ordered work. 
Not only because it establishes a healthy condition of the body, but be- 
cause occupation with engaging problems is, besides being physically 
sanative, a condition indispensible to mental and moral health. Chil- 
dren attain to desirable character, as men do, and recover it when lost, 
only in the attitude of strenuous endeavor in doing something of use, that 
shows itself to be growing under their hands. If it cannot be in the 
open air, it ought to be in freely ventilated and sunlit rooms. It must 
have, to assist its efficacy, order and system, and, with the young, sym- 
pathetic oversight and regulative authority, able to win respect. 

It has seemed to me that the effort at Waukesha is standing in its own 
light in not organizing a greater variety of well selected forms of work. 
The smaller children and some larger are put at sewing and knitting 
machines. Shoe-making is abandoned, save in a rude way of repairing, 
and with now and then something of the coarsest work in making, a few 
shoes,— because it did not pay. Tailoring for maufacturing and repair- 
ing the clothing of the inmates is done. There are the farm and garden 
in the open months of the year for so many as are old enough to make 
their work available. There is also service in the kitchen, the bakery 
_and the laundry. But why should there not be carpentering, wood- 
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carving and turning, caning of seats —more things that will be winning 
to the industries of the boys? It is desirable that, as there area great ~ 
variety of industrial proclivities in children, effort should be made to 
take advantage of them so as to allure these boys along the lines of oc- 
cupation which will be attractive to them. Why not approach them 
with some such occupation as will probably wake up their dormant am- 
bition by having an outlook towards the future? Why not order things 
* so that they will have an opportunity to gain a living in some one of 
a variety of trades? It should not be alla question of outlay. Itisa 
question of making these boys info industrious, self-supporting citizens 
“Tn a factory, intelligent life and personal cultivation are not the things 
aimed at. Its sole object is the production of articles for the market. 
In a manual-labor training school, on the contrary, everything is for the 
benefit of the boy. He is the most important thing in the shop, He is 
the only article to put upon the market.” For this no expense should 
be spared. It does not seem to me that a little repairing of shoes, or the 
serving of a knitting machine, or the repairing of clothes, or the service 
of the household in the laundry, kitchen or bakery is likely to have 
much awakening power. Whatever the boy can be brought to be in- 
clined to occupy himself heartily with should be provided in the way of 
the form of work, in the constant hope that it may at length become his 
trade. Mr. Ruskin says: “A boy cannot learn to take a straight shav- 
ing off a plank, or to drive a fine curve without faltering, or to lay a 
brick level in the mortar, without learning a multitude of matters which 
lip of man would never teach him.” He has found that he can make 
something, has-discovered himself, discovered that he can make, per- 
haps,— aworld. Who knows? Perhaps a prosperous commonwealth! 
It is not saying anything disparaging of the administrative personnel 
of our Industrial Schools to express the judgment, that until something 
better is provided we have to reckon herein upon another opening for 
doing b tter than we are now doing. And there is scarcely less an 
opening for doing better in increasing the number of the forms of oc- 
cupation in the girls’ school in Milwaukee. The plain truth is, one of 
_ the two demons that stand across the progress of our reformatory 
work is the wnwillingness to do anytiing more than hold conferences, 
and do talking, and not spend money. If we arereally in earnest and are 
going to accomplish what we ought, there must be an entire change in 
this thing. And we arein need not only of more and better selected 
kinds of occupation, but of their being more thoroughly and encourag- 
ingly organized. Put the shops at Waukesha in better c_ndition, pro- 
vide the best machinery and tools, introduce the most approved meth- 
ods, bring the system of administration as near perfection as possible, 
select the overseers with utmost care, let the variety of stimulating 
forms of work be increased, leading as many of the boys to wards self- 
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‘supporting trades as you can, meanwhile plying them with the most. 
captivating instruction in the most useful things, and with the most 
uplifting influence, under suitable instiuctors, with proper grouping in 
the houses, and with the maturer criminals weeded out —I see no rea- 
son why, with the outlay needful for this, it is not practicable to so en- 
gage the interest of these boys and girls as to send by far the most of 
them out into the world of American Citizenship with a considerable 
habit and pride of being able to follow useful, self-sustaining occupa- 
tions, and with awakened intelligence. 

That these happy results be realized, however, our institutions need 
the allowance, for efficiency in their discipline, in the element of time 
and of personal adjustment. If,on the one hand, the character of an 
inmate makes it requisite that he be subjected to the more constraining 
influence of the immediate institution, the object of sending him to the 
reform school can very likely be accomplished only after years of care- 
ful regimen. He comes toa family in whose wholesome life he is to be 
trained in the habit of good. Let the sentence which sends him there 
be such as to allow his remaining so long as his real reformation may 

require, subject to the necessity of his removal to a Reformatory. Let 
results, only, determine the length of his stay. If he needs the Reform 
School more than he needs a private home, keep him there until its 
methods — and let them be the best — have done all that it is possible to 
do. I think itis often taken too easily for granted that the Reform School 
is only a temporary staying place, and that the sooner he is transferred 
to acountry home the better. It is my conviction that it is possible for 
the school to be made so good, and that it ought to be made so good, 
that.a private family must be very excellent in its influence to make it 
a better place for many a wayward child than is the school itself. The 
question should be carefully weighed, and, if the school, by reason of its 
kind though strenuous discipline, is the better of the two for any given 
inmate, then let him be continued there under its forming influence 
untilits beneficent wo k is accomplished. 

If, on the other hand, it berightly judged that the young can- 
didate for reformation will be better served as an inmate of a private 
hcme, not only must the same element of the adequate time be provided, 
but the same salutary influences of instruction and industrial discipline 
as has been seen to be indispensible in the institution itself. The pri- 
vate hcme may rather harm than help in the boy the work of reforma- 
ticn, and shculd ke selected with sagacity. We have reason to suspect 
the existence of much lack in this respect, and the result of mistake proves 
disastrous. Under present provisions there can be no adequate selection 
of hcmes for children,’ and no proper superintendence of the reforming 
procedure afterwards. The office of reform is, in the’ large majority of 
cases — in fact almost alvays— hanced over to the hcmes to which the 
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children go, and the sacred charge fails of being properly fulfilled. Per- 
haps in the present administration of the schools the children fare as 
well in homes as they would in the institutions; but such administration 
ought to be in the institution, that to go to a home without utmost 
care in selecting it and most assiduous superintendence there, would 
be a misfortune to a child — the likelihood of losing a good which in the 
institution would be almost certainly secured. 

In this matter of furnishing homes for the inmates, and of superin- 
tendence in. them, our reformatory administration is far from being sat- 
isfactory — is, | might almost say, a failure. No doubt, as is often said» 
there is no great lack of homes, and applications from them are abun- 
dant. Perhaps this only makes pains-taking selection a more necessary 
precaution, with careful watchfulness of influences in them and patient, 
loving keeping of the mother eye of the Commonwealth upon those en- 
trusted to them. All that is done in this regard at present, however, is 
done — and he does it to his utmost —by one who is the already over- 
burdened superintendent of the whole work of the institution. Plainly 
this is inadequate. In no such way can the outside care of these chil- 
dren be properly performed. The commonwealth ought not to leave 
them to these chance adjustments, to have their future character as vit- 
izens, with all their bad proclivities, left at the mercy of such chances. 
An agent should be provided — such as is provided for the State School 
for Delinquent Children at Sparta — who, in the field continually, under 
the direction of the superintendent, shall have his eye on suitable 
homes, on the children entrusted to them, and shall carefully preserve 
statistics of success and failure. Such an officer is contemplated for 
the school for girls in Milwaukee by its lady director. It is far more in- 
dispensible to the efficiency of the school for boys at Waukesha, Until 
it is provided there will, at this point, be always a leakage in the admin- 
istration of reform. The substance of my suggestion is this: Adminis- 
ter the Reform School on the plan that its whole discipline be continued 
persistently until the child is manifestly reformed, or, in having passed 
the period of hope from it, has made a Reformatory his obviously suit- 
able next stage of trial; meanwhile, if for purposes of reform it be 
surely advisable that there be tried in his case the discipline of a private 
home, that he be carefully adjusted there and watched over with equal 
persistency and thoroughness, a most judicious and appropriate official 
being provided for this service as assistant of the superintendent, the 
heart of the Commonwealth never letting go its hold, as the heart of a 
mother never fails to follow the steps of an erring child. 

I have but two other suggestions upon the subject assigned me. One 
- is the very obvious though perhaps of all the most significant one, 
that reforming its wayward children will never be really success- 
fully undertaken save as an outgo and effort of the right kind of 
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character on the part of the Commonwealth. We have to reflect that 
these children for whom we are working, if not altogether made what 
they are out of the general moral blood of society, partly directly them 
selves from society receive, and partly through their parents inherit 
the impressions and proclivities which are abroad around them ; for nd 
one can be born and bred outside the current of the blood of his gener- - 
ation, and the children after all are indirectly or directly what the Com- 
monwealth makes them. They are diseased members in the civic organ- 
ism, and from it they have received the corrupt humors of its blood. 
Even after they have arrived in school, also, by a subtle endosmosis 
they feel the influences coming to them from outside; for no prison 
walls can bar out the universal social atmosphere. You }now how ether 
penetrates and makes its way through everything; but the spirit of so- 
ciety is subtler. Yes, the outside spirit will express itself in the men 
and women selected as authorities over these children, the policy and 
principles on which things are administered, the spirit that uncon- 
sciously pervades the institution, the kind of instincts that disclose 
themselves by word or look in the management, and which are a clearer 
revelation than manifestoes and programmes, to the quick instincts of 
the children, of how the great constantly apprehended world outside is 
relating itself to them in its inner thoughts of heart. In like manner 
the Commonwealth precisely determines the productiveness of its crim- 
inal institutions. The institutions for the criminal classes are really 
vital processes of the body politic,in which society is putting forth 
energy to discharge the vital current of its life of good citizen- 
ship into the delinquent young. The body might as well deliver itself 
from the responsibility of a gangrened hand. As in the family the re- 
storative force is the character of the father and mother, so the state is 
their fatherland ; the commonwealth, their mother country. Pertinent 
question! Is Wisconsin discharging into these institutions influences 
of such character as will make their inmates the very best? The great 
heart of the Commonwealth, do the children in them hear beating out 
from it the message of such a life as we are expecting them to live be- 
cause we ourselves are living it? Our Courts of Justice speaking to 
them,— are they of the character of influence which emanates from unsul- 
lied ermine? Is that most responsible and sacred function in the ad- 
ministration of law of standing around the Tribunal of Justice for the © 
purpose of making its decisions perfectly informed and inevitably im- 
partial so performed as to awaken in them reverence for law? Ibelieve 
that there is not to-day in our country any more serious promotive of 
crime — outside the wicked heart of the criminal himself — than the prac- 
tices indulged on the part of not a few attorneys in criminal courts in per- 
verting jural responsibility—itself a crime besides being a moral nuisance. 
Have these preternaturally shrewd children reason to suppose that the of- 
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fices of civic magistracy, of legislation, occupied by the very men who go in 
and out before them and are assuming to teach them the lessons of pure 
-._ gitizenship and disinterested care for others’ rights, are bestowed for 
better reasons than the money that is in them —the gifts of favoritism 
or party greed, or because some one is the cousin or nephew or brother 
eS or henchman of some other one? If the atmosphere around the poor 
boys and girls is mephitic, how can their blood run orderly and clean ? 
What child before a Court of Justice can escape the bacteria which are 
in the persons of the lawyers who sit around and watch, or of the judge 
that sends him to the Reform School? We are apt, I am aware, to speak 
of these things in too sweeping terms, and our indictments should be 
temperate and discriminating. One thing is certain: If these wayward 
: young citizens are ever to be recovered to the fullest possible extent, or 
ot anything approaching it, it will not be until the Commonwealth is recov- 
ered. This,in wider application, say what you will in terms most 
learned, is the simple fiist principle of social science. Only secondary, 
and far less vital is the question of methods, important, but by no means 
determinate. There must be irony in the inquiry,if asked in a venal 
and morally insipid commonwealth, whether its schools for reform are 
doing all the reforming that can be done? “Gentlemen, if we would 
remake Italy we must remake ourselves.” Who can bring a criminal, 
sagacious and deli’ erately hating the state that confines him, clean out 
of an unclean state? The God that prescribes the orbits wherein human 
affairs move, has made no arrangements for doing such things by dep- 
mee uty. A Board of Control and penal officers, even though themselves 
tga immaculate, he would not allow to be availing. 
2. -. The only thing further I have to detain you with, and I should be most 
ie untrue to the needs of the caseand to my deepest convictions if I omitted 
it, is that in the work of child reform we people of Wisconsin are mak- 
ing fatal mistake in not making more avail of genuine religion as a 
< means of changing and maturing character. When Augustus Cesar, 
os ' by reason of the decay of morals, found it necessary to recover the 
Romans of his time to the virtue of their fathers, he bade the poet Virgil 
to address the religious spirit in his countrymen, which he did in his 
imperishable poem. Augustus Cesar was Augustus Cesar, the sagacious. 
; I do not mean to put too low an estimate upon the influence of those 
- other sentiments planted in the hearts of all children, which may be ad- 
ae dressed with good results in leading to lives worthy of respect. The 
sentiment of emulation, if one has the balanced ingenuity to measur- 
ably awaken it, is powerful in almost every youth, and capable of becom- 
pao ing preponderant over lower inclinations in leading into better ways. 
eee Every boy has a capacity of self respect, and if he ever comes to feel it 
once even, more likely will he be to try his feet again upon its ascend- 
‘ing paths. We know the power which the respectful recognition of a 
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boy has upon him in opening hospitality to a better word, of kindness. 
in winning gratitude, of manly bearing in winning imitation, of confi- 
dence in winning confidence, of tact in unlocking all the avenues of con- 
sent. Put some men into the company of whatever boy, and that what- 
ever boy will make considerable advance towards becoming that same: 
sort of aman. This is precisely what I meant in saying that the success. 
of the Reform Schooi depends on finding right teachers; for the maim 
factor in the work of a teacher in producing this result is not teaching, 
but availing himself of the sentiments of his pupil for leading him into a. 
life of rectitude; and the teaching, valuable as it is, is more the teacher’s. 
opportunity than his work. While he is teaching he is examining the: 
enemy’s works, effecting an entrance and taking them by the storming 

party of his personality. And by teachers, I mean all the persons who 
have anything to do with these unfortunate youths, for ingenious as 2a. 
teacher, or matron, or chaplain or superintendent may be in his efforts, 
the obtrusion of ill-related influences — such is the delicate poise of the 
moral battle— may undo all that is accomplished. Fish you never so. 

persuasively for the shining prey, a pebble in the pool will make it un- 

availing. Place over the children the best instructors, and ask them ta- 
practice upon them the incantations of their manhood and womanhood, 
and let there go into fellowship with the children any person, the touch 

of whose personality is on the other side, very likely it will break the 
spell. Profanity, drink, vulgarity, meanness, in a reformatory official! 
Teacher, book-keeper, matron, steward, superintendent, Board of Con- 
trol, must be an individual storming party or you have small reasons to- 
wonder if your reformatory does not much reform. It takes the em- 
battled array of the whole personnel of an institution to make dead sure. 
of mastering the perversity of these young unfortunates. 1 believe that 
will doit. To provide that is the work before us in Wisconsin. I fear 
that one sinner, if not more, in some of these offices, has heretofore 
destroyed much good. 

What, far more, however, I had in mind to say is, that, without address- 
ing the religious sentiment in the work of reform, the great organic means 
of redemption you are leaving unused. I think there is abundant testi- 
mony of this. I doubt whether we should not all have to confess that in 
case, in some of our wayward moments, some one had the divine skill of 
making, by approaches of kindness, his way within us until he becomes. 
able to put the finger of his spirit upon the latent nerve of religious life in 
our hearts and make us aware of the real God of the conscience and the 
heart, he would not therein be making most sure of bringing us back to- 
sweetness and light. I am aware that some prison officials speak lightly 
of religion as a means of reformation. They smile sagely as they 
speak of gush and. pretense, and the soft side of the chaplain, and 
even go so faras to stand aloof and have nothing to do with religious. 
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services; but I never heard this from McLaughrey or Brockway or 

Felton or Tufts. Genuine religious personality without sham or feeble- 
ness, as an influence pervading all other appliances I have mentioned 
and wielding them, is the great organic reformatory agency. And you 

have no right to think of having done anything like what it is possible 

to do and discharged responsibility, until these young people have been 

drought under the operation of institutions administeredin this way. Do 

not think me to be speaking only of the need of suitable chaplains in re- 

formatories, or of sudden passionate revivals, or anything jerky, or of any- 

thing merely professional. The absolutely most fundamental and uni- 
versal datum to proceed upon in this domain, is that in every wayward 
boy or man there is something responsive to the Divine, so that through 
this there is an entrance for approach for good, open to men and women 
who have what is genuinely divine in themselves. Call this power of ap- 
proach what you will. It is God dwelling in some men and women, in His 
Jove, His yearning compassion, His faith in us, His hope for us, His re- 
quirements of men in his law, His redeeming love for us to the measure 
of Calvary,—approaching into the lives of these morally diseased chil- 
dren, and trying to bring them into reach of His friendship and life. 
The men and women who have in them the indwelling Goi,—teachers, 
officers, bookkeepers, matrons, superintendents, board of control, are 
the constitutional agencies to be applied in rightly adjusted circum- 
stances to realize the possibilities of a Reform School, and draw up waters 
for these children out of the wells of permanent and profound salva- 
tion. Ineed not mention the pioneers of this beneficent movement, John. 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry. Nay, we have had such amongst us. The 
name of Col. Tufts of Concord springs unbidden to my lips. Go find 
such men and women. Go find such men and women, and high above 
all party, all sect, all favoritism, all gain, in the spirit of divinely com- 
missioned fatherhood of the state, put these children into their trust. 
In the care of a_ well-ordered, genial, Christian household, then, 

‘you will have made the experiment of what the work of reform can 
do, and only then. I suspect that deep down in the heart of some mem- 
bers of our honorable Board of Control there isa suspicion of the truth 

of this and the wish that it might be honestly and fully tried. [ would 

have this influence more thoroughly put in exercise than it is, certainly 
in our Reform School for boys, other than anywhere. I am far from say 
‘ing that it is not done tosome extent now. I am confidentit is not done 

as much as it ought to be. 

What I crave, moreover, the privilege of saying is that being ap- 
proached through the religious motive is not only the only effective way 
-of dealing with the children of the state, but the normal and reasonable 
way. You may consent, if you must, to the parvenu judge-made doc- 
trine that it is in the organic life of Wisconsin thatthe children of our 
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people shall not from their childhood upward have the religious motive 
in them addressed in the public school, where the heirs of Alfred and 
Hampden and Washington and Hamilton and Lincoln are trained to the 
citizenship of constitutional duty and privilege. Vindicate, if you can 
to your satisfaction, your unaccountable judgment by saying that this 
may be done with them at home and through the thousand avenues of 
social contact; but that for these children of contaminated heredity and 
savage environments, who have never heard of religion save in hearing it 
profaned, being now shut up with one another in a condition to have 
their misunderstanding of religion and all about it bred in and in by be 
ing associated together, not now to take the opportunity of hastening to- 
make up the sad arrearage by opening to them the disclosure that they 
have a Heavenly Father as well as a holy lawgiver and final judge, and a 
Saviour who will be their friend, and letting Heaven have its day with 
them to restore the troubled balance of their being and introduce them 
to their imperilled dignities as men, especially when it is the forlorn 
hope of their recovery from ruin, for the state, and nothing else can 
touch them,— is there anything-more astounding than the cruelty of the 
neglect unless it be its tremendous impolicy and waste? I would have 
the Sabbath school restored at Waukesha, a daily assembling of the 
children for evening prayer and the singing of the hymns that melted 
our childhood and are our better angels ever since, simple religious 
meetings where individuals so disposed may gather informally in the mid- 
week, religious instruction on the Sabbath from within the home and, 
most of all, Christ walking in the person of the Superintendent and of- 
ficers all the week long, and all the month long, in His divine beauty and 
‘splendor of manhood through the shops and upon the playgrounds 
among the boys, touching them with the staff of his tenderness, the 
warmth of His smile and the sceptre of His spiritual majesty. If this is 
challenged under existing interpretations of our constitution, put men 
of deeper moral insight upon our judicial bench, who will subject these 
interpretations to less passionate and more unappealable scrutiny. If 
widely entertained, however smothered, indignations and dissent are 
not then justified, set our Constitution,as we did in respect to slavery, 
right’ with the ancient and unwritten statutes of Heaven. If in some 
way or other genuine religion does not come to constitute the spirit and 
control the methods of penal administration, all our efforts to arrest the 
increase of crime, or to subdue the sinister spirit either of the criminal 
or the criminally inclined, will end in substantial failure. If it were not 
enough to appeal for testimony to this effect to the whole history of the: 
uplift of modern society, the case might be left to the examination of 
every successful effort in modern criminal discipline. We ought, in- 
structed by all that has occured in the intervening period, to be as well 
instructed in fundamental social laws as one whom we ¢all pagan, the 
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Roman Cicero. “ Without genuine recognition of God, as other virtues 


so piety cannot exist, with which will go religion and all that is sacred, 
and, when these depart, come public turmoil and great confusion. Then, 
T know not whether, when loyalty to Heaven is gone, the bond of human 
society is not dissolved and that most excellent virtue, justice between 
man and man, can linger upon the earth.” 

The administration of a system of reform for the delinquent children 
of the state is of course most difficult. Probably we must say, with 
caution, that some, by reason of brain or other physical malformation, 
can not be reformed. But we are coming to suspect that there is some- 
where a zemedy for every disease of the human body. It will be discov- 
ered that we are only in the early stages of medicining the diseases of 
the body politic. It is my persuasion that a better day will dawn. 
There is certainly much that we can do in Wisconsin that we have not 
done. Certainly some things quite practicable are very plain. The 
dire alternative is the sacrifice it involves of increasing criminality and 
ultimate disaster. Two hundred thousand criminals, actual criminals, 
are at large in our country to-night. They are intermarrying and multi- 
plying rapidly. The harvest is swelling up around our homes and 
climbing the barriers that shelter our civilization. It is an hour of de- 
cision. Civilization has never disclosed in itself any principle of self- 
preservation. If we rely on our Christianity, it is vain to think that 
Christianity will save us from the fate of past civilizations unless 
Christianity put forth its arm. Jf we will make what sacrifices are 
needed, the future will be secured to us and to our children. Study the 
methods of safety as the farmer is studying now the sowing of his grain 
in the spring, and the harvest of a recovered and virtuous citizenship 
will be as certain as that which will make green next summer’s corn 
fields. Some seeds, alas, the sunlight will never be able to bring to 
fruit. But as in the physical so in the moral world we have the promise 
that, “He that goeth forth with toil unto the measure of sacrifice and 
suffering and weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, ringing his sheaves with him.” 
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REPORT ON REFORMATORIES AND PENITEN- 
TIARIES. 


Pror. BLAISDELL, Chairman of Committee, 


Gentlemen of the Board of Control, Ladies and Gentlemen: ; 

No one of the institutions which come into question in this report can 
have any satisfactory account given of it save in the light of its being 
part of a system aiming to solve the whole wide problem of dealing with 
the delinquent class. Perhaps there is at this point an error in which 
we have been allowing ourselves, that of considering each institution 
entirely without reference to those which are only earlier or later stages 
in the same process. Whatever view we may take of the object vith 
which these establishments are set up, whether we judge them to be for 
social protection, for punishment of the offender, for his reformation, 
or for all of these, which is no doubt the true view, they are only neces- 
sary forms of dealing in one procedure, which, beginning with the incip- 
ient traces of criminal disposition, follows it along to its most virulent 
excesses, matching its whole course all along, beginning, middle and out- 
come, with a complete discipline. 

The beginning of this system of the frestaaent of delinquency is no 
doubt found, in some of its feebler traces, in our School for Indigent 
Children, though we do not usually speak of this as determined by re- 
lation to criminality. Here are gathered this year between three and 
four hundred children under judicial organization, orphans some, 
abandoned some, of parents some too poor or ostensibly too poor 
for their support,— not a few of them offspring of inebriate parents 
or criminal or both, and so with criminal heredity, though with this 
heredity only a predisposition and not actual crime. 


SCHOOL FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Many important questions are suggested by mention of such inherit- 


ance. Of the 200,000 criminals actually at large in the United States, 
from whom in a state of wedlock or concubinage is springing a harvest 
of criminally imbued children, what is the duty of the state to the un- 
fortunate offspring? On the one side is the consideration, that assum- 
ing the maintenance of these children is a premium on begetting them, 
though also to take them from their parents without consent is by many 
regarded as an unallowable invasion of the family rights; while, on the 
other, the right and duty of the state seem unquestionable to restrain 
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these heirs of an evil parentage, who otherwise would join the criminal 
army, be lost to citizenship and become a menace to the social body. 
The time may indeed not be far distant when the privilege of marriage 
will have such limitations put upon it, and such penaities willbe affixed 
to concubinage, as in some measure to subdue the growing harvest of 
criminality, whose accumulations are outstripping far the growth of the 
population of virtuous sons and daughters. The man and woman that 
bring into the midst of the sanctities of society a child, who, by reason 
of proclivities they are answerable for, will be a criminal, has no favor 
to ask for their home, and are themselves doing something worse than 
putting a firebrand amid the combustibles of their neighbors’ houses. 
How far these children whom we have heen describing can be differ- 
entiated and put apart from others in the State School, how far they 
should be, is a question which only experienced skill can answer, though 
itis worthy of painstaking consideration. There is no institution in 
our state provided for such children at present. To care for them isa 
part of that preventive work which seems to be the line of natural clea- 
vage in the handling of criminality. They are not properly candidates 
for the school for indigent children. They are too young for the indus- 
~ trial school, though some of them find their way probably into the 
school for girls in Milwaukee. They can not be safely left with their 
parents, for a disastrous outcome would then be sure. What shall be 
done with them—the children of the criminal and the prostitute—mul- 
tiplying so rapidly that at present penal institutions can not keep up 
with the overflow? If marriage or concubinage is allowed, what shall the 
state doin defending itself from the poisonous offspring? When they 
really become delinquent and wé know it, we send them to the reform 
school. Until then, what? It is one of our most difficult questions 
which must have an answer, what is to be done with these children who 
by reason of parentage are of the wretched class of physically predes- 
tined criminals. There are multitudes of them as certain to be crimi- 
nals as they are to live, and yet not criminals now. It is estimated that 
there are fifty per cent. who are of this character, of those who are born 
of the delinquent classes. What shall be done with them? There must 
be new departures in our legislation to meet this case. Is it enough to 
consign them to the reform school, at length to be discharged for the in- 
terim until they reach the penitentiary, sure to be forever criminal and, 
whenever at large, to multiply their kind? Shall they from the begin- 
ning be incarcerated, as soon as fully ascertained, never allowed to go at 
large? Shall they be unsexed, with the added advantage that the flame 
of impulse and passion, which makes the criminal, be quenched? The 
question is an awful one. Thealternative last suggested is perhaps not 
unlizely or unreasonable. This may become no insignificant factor in 
_ the management of crime. 
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Your committee are prepared to speak warmly of the discipline under 
which these poor children are dealt with at Sparta. Little seems lack- 
ing in the character of the influence to which they are subjected and the 
provisions, either actual or prospective, for their being properly occu- 
pied. The care with which they are brought into suitable homes, and 
the diligence with which their life in these homes is established after- 
ward, if brought to your notice in detail, would receive your approval. 
We would only suggest a careful regard to the matter of statistics for 
future reference. There is reason to believe that whatever element of 
criminal propensity is received into the school is very considerably elim- 
inated, at least for its immediate generation. Unfortunately the virus 
of criminality once in the system, tears of repentence and tears of pity 
do not easily wash out its sullen hiding places in the blood. “ Visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto thethird and fourth 
generation.” There is much need of some further provisions for the 
convenience and efficiency of the institution, whic it is hoped will be 
supplied. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The paper which has been read upon the subject of our Industrial 
schools, we may ask you to accept, as bringing before you mainly what 
seems needful to be said upon the schools of reform at Waukesha and 
Milwaukee. The Industrial School in the city of Milwaukee is prosecut- 
ing its work with some advantages, in some respects with better spiritual 
thoroughness, with the perhaps more difficult problem of female refor- 
mation, under greater limitations and narrow provisions. It certainly 
seems to be due from the state to this institution, if such respon- 
sibilities are to continue to be placed upon it, that another cottage 
should be provided for a population overrunning its present quarters. 
We think another cottage ought to be provided at once at an expense of 
at least twenty thousand dollars, to accommodate the smaller children, 
half a hundred of whom are at present crowded in a low and extremely 
ill-ventilated attic, in circumstances in which no one of us would allow 
his own child to sleep for a night. 

To meet the want of both these schools, we venture to repeat, fuller 
provisions should at once be made for superintending the looking up of 
homes for such of the children as may properly be sent to them. Even 
if the superintendent of the school were not incapacitated for this by 
being already overburdened, not only does the nature of the work re- 
quire peculiar qualifications, but it involves careful watchfulness of the. 
condition of the children in these homes, their character and suitable 
habits, and the keeping of exact statistics, which, hitherto almost en- 
tirely neglected, are indispensable data for valuable conclusions as to 
the efficacy of different methods. As it is now, in the large majority of 
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cases, after the children leave the institution, so occupied are the of- 
ficers, tt ey are well nigh lost to view, and little account can be given of 
them afterwards. Something of this kind of service is now done in a 
voluntary way for the school in Milwaukee; it is hoped that the women 
in charge will be able to realize the desire they have of having an agent 
constantly in the field, for in any other way the work must be d: ne im- 


- perfectly. There are, indeed, more applications from homes for chil- 


dren than can be supplied; but the placing of the children should be cared 
for and the children looked after,as they cannot possibly be now. At 
Waukesha the work of doing this is left entirely to the superintendent, 
than whom no superintendent so occupied could perhaps do it more 
carefully. He would be the first to say that under such circumstances 
it must of necessity be done with much too little avail. We, in truth, 
have serious question whether there is not too much likelihood of haste 
in sending children to families, out from under the care of the institu- 
tion. Much is said unduly about the advantage of being in families as 
over against the advantage of the institution. The institution rightly 
ordered is for a considerable period often the best family the children 
could have, and time is a very essential factor in its work forthem. It 
must take a long time for the institution to counterwork evil tendencies 
and generate good. In most cases it is a necessary preliminary work, to 
prepare them for families. If children are to be placed out, as certainly 
is sooner or later for many desirable, it ought to be done after this pre- 
paratory training, and then with much care. If the introduction of 
these boys and girls into tomes, where they will become adjusted to the 
moods of household affections and order, and be established in charac- 
ter, is an indispensable part of the Reform School, as it is supposed to be 
and doubtless is, to leave it in any measure at | aphazard appears to 
your committee one chief explanation of the failure which is manifest 
and a thing which ought to be rectified. Doing things inadequately to 
save expense is often about as bad as not doing them at all, and this is 
what we are unfortunately continually doing. The school at Sparta 
owes much of its acknowledged productiveness to the services of an 
agent whose time is occupied with the examining of homes whence ap- 
plications come for children, watching over the children in those homes 
and making note of the significant facts concerning them for future 
use. Such an agent who might devote himself to the service possibly of 
both schools, if that be wise, it is hoped will be provided. We insist, it 
must be understood that this work of relating young criminally in- 
clined children properly to life may be very easily spoiled at any critical 
point, and to be effectually done must bedone at the expense of gener- 
ous outlay and with a large heart on the part of the state. A day of 
reckoning for the peace of society is sure to come. 
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THE REFORMATORY. 


The next stage in any at present approved system of public criminal 
discipline is the Reformatory, of which unfortunately we are destitute. 
The inmates of such an institution would be what are now the older 
inmates of the Reform School— such as are matured in their crimi- 
nal propensities, and perhaps are misdemeanants, onthe one hand, 
and those on the other who are the less confirmed in crime, convicted of 
the worse misdemeanors or of the lighter forms of felony in the first 
offense with careful limitations of age as expressing susceptibilities to 
improvement and reformation. The necessity of removing the older boys 
particularly, but the older girls also, from the younger and less 
mature, and relieving the Reform School of them, it must be repeated, 
is the suggestion of the plainest wisdom ; for while they remain they 
will damage the younger more by teaching them vice than the institu- 
tion can improve them by teaching them virtue. The state prison au- 
thorities tell us that some of their vilest and most hopeless population 
are immediately from the Reform School. This is the explanation of 
the fact that one of the convicts at Waupun informed the chairman of 
this committee that the Waukesha school was a nursery of criminals. 
He was one of this worse class. To remove such boys to an institution 
where their own doom is less certain, and the younger, left behind, may 
not be contaminated by them, is the thing your committee earnestly ad- 
vise. Not anything at all answering to our hopes or our needs can be 
accomplished at Waukesha until this is done. There is nothing in the 
world more certain than this. 

Almost equally desirable is it that the less mature in crime in the 
state’s prison should be withdrawn from the circumstances they are 
under there to circumstances more favorable to their recovery. In these 
new circumstances the more criminal of the Reform School and the 
less criminal of the Prison, brought together in one institution in the 
main homogeneous in character, will be dealt with in methods espe- 
cially adapted to them. It is not possible to speak at length of the 

_ good results which in other states have vindicated by actual experiment 
the reasonableness of such an institution in our own. We know of 
nothing that can throw doubt upon the matter unless it be found in the 
skepticism of such as distrust the probability of reforming a criminal 
at all. Some deny that one who has fairly become a criminal can be re- 
formed by any means. They affirm that to recover a criminal by incar- 
ceration from his evil habit of mind is to prove that he has never been a _ 
criminal and did not need to be incarcerated. But apart from all un- 
likelihood that this is consistent with the manifold susceptibilities of 
the human mind, actual results are abundantly on the other side. It is 
impossible to escape encouragement of facts authentically reported _ 
from reformatories in the old world, where they abound, as from like 
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facts in the new.t New York has its well-known Reformatory at Elmira, 
with upwards of a thousand inmates of the character described. With 
its excellent provision for instruction, the employment of most varied 
moral and religious influences, appeals in many ways to aspiration by 


successive grades of rank and the consideration and privilege they 


secure, the careful attention to grouping, the personal influences con- 
stantly relied on, the hopes thrown out of promotion and release, with 
the possibilities furnished by the indeterminate sentence and the sys- 
tem of parole, and perhaps, in many cases, by physical culture to coun- 
terwork physical predisposition to crime, by agencies established to 
whose care men are intrusted when allowed to leave and the steady watch 
over them after discharge, by the opportunities provided for subsequent 
employment —all this, substantiated by the abundant assurance we have 
that a very large per cent. never return to criminal ways, sets the pro- 
ductiveness and claim of such an institution beyond all reasonable 
question. The denial of its being possible to reform tbe criminal is oc- 
casioned by its being attempted feebly or by ill-adapted methods or un- 
der circumstances unfavorable, or by all of them,and its consequently 
resulting in failure. One of the most arduous of undertakings, it is 
possible, in the right hands, to suitable provisions and determined pub- 
lic commitment, to great faith and great endeavor. Superintendent 
Myers of the Reformatory at St. Cloud, in his annual report of January 
of this year says: “There have been promoted from the Reformatory in 
the last three years, one hundred and seventy-four inmates, going out 
on parole; of this number thirty-eight have violated their porole, leay- 
ing one hundred and thirty-six, or about eighty per cent. who have re- 
mained faithful to the trust that has been imposed inthem. * * * 
Of those who have kept their parole there are several that are occupy- 
ing places of trust and responsibility, while there are many others who 
are useful citizens, leading quiet and peaceful lives and earning an hon- 
est living by manual labor.” In view of facts of this nature in great 
numbers, we cherish the hope that this very important element in the 
system of criminal discipline may be supplied. Until such time we can 
not expect more than very imperfect results either from the Industrial 
School or the Penitentiary at Waupun. Its absence makes their effi- 
ciency impracticable. 


THE PENITENTIARY. 


This latter institution, the State Prison, is the oldest of our state crim- 
inal foundations, having its beginning in 1845, Sad destiny, into which, 
through longer or shorter travel, the feet of many a one, whose feet 
were once the feet of children, have wandered; the thought of which by 


day and the troubled dream of which by night have made many a moth- 


er’s heart ache and her eyes wet with scalding tears; which, sullen 
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within its heavy walls in the center of our beautiful state, flings over 
upon us all a dark, though unconscious, shadow of pain as being dread 
condition on which we have the endearments of home, and can walk 
about in serenity amid our villlage liberties; heavy hand of iron, with 
which we hold in leash savage barbarism in order that savage ba barism 
may not with cruel hand destroy civilization; final grapple of society 
with burglary, robbery, rape and murder! How deliberate, thorough- 
going and resolute this supreme effort of a commonwealth against 
crime should be! A state prison might well be expected to be the 
ganglion of a people’s matured wisdom. One is impressed in visiting a - 
State Prison with the hard limitations which are put upon even the 
most faithful administration by the stolid unwillingness of a people to 
afford the outlay needful for making it what it ought to be. Not a few 
things in our own prison suggest this. If we speak of them, it is with 
full recognition, that for many of them those who personally adminis- 
ter the prison are not responsible. 

It isa requirement of law that each inmate of the Prison shall be 
lodged in a separate cell, where, save in the hours of work in the com- 
mon shop, he is to be alone by himself so as to communicate with no 
one; and yet there are fewer cells by a considerable number than crim- 
inals. This, of course, occasions the necessity of placing half a dozen 
or more together, not unfrequently resulting in the placing of the old 
and young in crime together. This lack of a sufficient number of cells 
is now of several years standing, has often been reported by the proper 
authorities, and should not be allowed to continue any longer. Such 
companionship is suggestive of horrible opportunities toward vileness, 
conspiracy, animalism, beastliness ! 

‘The Prison at Waupun is situated upon a flat field with no proper 
drainage. This ought to have early attention. The absolute absence of 
water closet provision intimating to you doubtless what are the uumen- 
tionable substitutes of fifty years ago in use there, and a common tank 
within the prison walls, into which the buckets of offal are poured by 
the men when marching in file to their morning work, besides being no 
small menace to the water supply, conspires of course with the use of 
such bucket provision in the cells in loading the atmosphere with fetid 
air, which at the hour of breakfast and in close summer daysis horribly 
suggestive. No sinner in such circumstances could be converted from 
the error of his ways. 5 

Apart from the fact already mentioned that a considerable portion of 
the inmates should be withdrawn to the Reformatory and there be put 
in adapted training for citizenship, you will observe in the workshops 
twenty or thirty boys from thirteen to fifteen years of age, not convicts, 
and with those, older citizens, working in the society of the criminals in 
the employ of the company with whom the institution is in contract. 
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This should not be. It is impossible that it should not, besides being 
inconsistent with close watch upon the inmates, be a perilous school in 
erime tothe boys themselves. It would seem as if it were only necessary 
for this to come under the observation of the Board of Control to secure 
its being promptly prohibited, absolutely. TheState Prison has enough 
to do without taking pupils in crime. 

The Prison at Waupun is too dismal for doing any good moral work in 
it. When one compares its dark, damp and dingy cells, unvisited by 
sunlight and sweet air, with the Penitentiary of eastern Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia, ventilated, sunlit, speaking the language of hope and 
heaven, he seems to himself to see, over the gateway by which he enters, 
the words seen by Dante written over the gates of hell: “ Abandon all 
hope who enters here.” Without strong appeal to the element of hope 
there is little likelihood of bettering character. 

It is the remark of one who had great success in dealing with crim- 
inals: “ Our efforts for uplifting those under our charge would be much 
aided by having a greater diversity of industries than we now have.” A 
large body of criminals will have among them men of various tastes and 
aptitudes, and, if they are going to be stimulated to self-support, it 
must be done along the lines of their various inclinations. It is plainly 
desirable that instead of the one department of the manufacture of 
shoes, now practiced, several departments should be introduce d. There 
is no difficulty in the way of this but the necessary outlay. Half a 
dozen departments might be chosen, as in other such institutions. Men 
would be more likely to be interested and stimulated by finding some- 
thing to their own tastes. The very variety would be stimulation. Give 
them handicrafts, that they may have kindled in them the hope and 
ability of self-support by independent labor after discharge. The see- 
ing of work growing under their hands awakens in men self-respect. We 
should earnestly recommend more departments of work with the most 
skilled and endowed oversight. ; 

The system of contract labor is still continued at Waupun. The least 
that can be said against it is that it furnishes the introduction of a 
temptation to favoritism and venality which unfortunately is tooseldom 
withstood. It inevitably introduces a disturbing element into the midst 
of prison discipline and in many ways weakens its moral force. It is 
not perhaps the business of the committee to suggest a substitute, 
though nothing stands in the way of finding one, if economy were the 
only consideration. In this particular, as in others, our institution has 
not yet caught the spirit of the movement. It has yet got to feel the 
blood of the better age, which is beating elsewhere. Our Board of Con- 
trol, adequate, it is to be hoped, to the need, should be encouraged to 
plan large things, trusting that the people, however tardy in convinced 
and liberal gifts, will at length respond to suggestions deliberately and 
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persistently made. It sometimes seems that the main hindrance to: 
penal success is not in its intrinsic difficulty but in overcoming the 
unwillingness of adequate pecuniary outlay. Nodoubt a deeper explan- 
ation lies in the serious ignorance of what is needed, and in the inertia. 
which is not willing to give the matter thorough attention. With its 
comparatively small number of inmates there is no good reason why 
our State Prison should not achieve far greater success than it now does.. 


TWO ELEMENTS LACKING. 


Our Prison, in the judgment of the committee, lacks two elements of 
an efficient system. One is that of the thorough application of the 
method of the indeterminate sentence. Why should a boy or man who 
has committed a crime and is sent to the Reform School, the Reforma- 
tory or the Penitentiary, have to be discharged at the end of any fixed 
time because a given period of suffering which he was supposed to de- 
serve has expired. He goes to his confinement for the safety of society, 
for one thing at least, and, for this as well as for other reasons, to be 
made a good citizen. He deserves to stay there until he can become 
one, if he needs to. The time of his release should be the time when he 
gives promise of proving to be such. No court can determine this be- 
forehand. It depends upon results as they show themselves in the lapse 
of confinement. Hence the advisableness of a sentence for so long a 
time as may be needed, an indeterminate sentence, ordering the shortest 
period of confinement and leaving its ultimate duration to results. This 
not only has become law, but is practiced, in all the better penal institu- 
tions, and it will be an element in our Wisconsin system when we shall 
have a system. 

The principle, there is ground for believing, will one day come into 
control that any person who is ascertained to be in habit or purpose a 
criminal, shall not whatever be his overt and specific practice, be al- 
lowed to be at large. He shall not expect, neithershall he be allowed to 
have reason to expect, that society shall wait for him to actually perpe- 
trate his disastrous purpose. It may be difficult in a multitude of cases 
to detect the criminal disposition. There shall be due patience in wait- 
ing for the disclosure. But whether it be in infancy by reason of sad 
physical inheritance or for some other reason inscrutable, or anywhere 
along in life’s protracted period, so soon as it is fairly discovered that a 
person is not safely to be trusted with the privilege of being at large 
amid the homes, property and persons of his fellow citizens, his place is 
not abroad where his uplifted arm is free to rob or assault or burn or 
murder, but where all the enginery of reform and all the fastnesses of 
safe keeping are arrayed to detain him until the insanity of his moral 
nature is over, or life is ended. He shail not be left at the risk of his 
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working out the tendencies of nature, for interests are too sacred to be 
so jeoparded, or to copulate or multiply his kind. He shall be shut up 
in prison to put out, if it be possible, the fires of the spirit that inflames 
him but, if this be not possible, to put a barrier around it and shut 
it in. The question has been raised whether for such a work of defense 
there may not be some other method than incarceration. Can 
the state maintain the legion, two hundred thousand strong and much 
more, within prison walls? England sent them to penal colonies 
once, so Italy, so France, or to the galleys. So Russia, to Siberia. Dread- 
ful question which must be answered. Shall we deprive them of the 
power of multiplying,— children, adult, aged, — found certain to be crimi- 
nals, and then at length set them free, the current o' their blood quieted 
and the virility, which carries to the enterprises even of crime, taken 
away by the hand of thesurgeon? At allevents can society afford to play at 
hide and seek with crime, wait until its purposes are accomplished, and, 
when it is again at liberty, again to wait and again andagain? Criminal- 
ity is the mother of crimes. Deal thoroughly with criminality with a 
long reckoning, and the grip of society will be nearer the throat of 
crime. 

The second thing suggested is thorough application of the method of 
parole discharge. This is immediately connected with the indeterminate 
sentence. There comes a time under proper discipline when the inmate 
of a prison is in a condition to be set forward in fixed purpose of im- 
provement by being entrusted with the experiment of his liberty. Still 
in the care of prison authority and with more or less designation of 
occupation and geographical range, he goes out to try and confirm his 
newly found habit of self-respect, being held up to it by friendly watch 
amid the temptations of freedom, having given his word that he will no 
longer be a criminal. We have already mentioned the statement of the 
Minnesota Reformatory, that of those so discharged 78 per cent. main- 
tain their character under the trial. Of those who go out from the Pen- 
itentiary no doubt a smaller proportion remain steadfast, but wherever 
faithfully in practice the method of parole is of great value. By the 
indeterminate sentence and discharge upon parole, too, a means of great 
efficacy is put in use at the same time for encouraging hope, in the 
eriminal, that he may have his return to freedom, and for placing him 
uuder influences because of which his newly gained freedom will not be 
made to avail as an opportunity of returning to a life of crime. 

We must not think, however, that with all the methods mentioned a 
system of criminal discipline will be at all complete without provis- 
ions for furnishing employment for the discharged prisoner. Who can 
conceive a more hopeless outlook than that of the criminal emerging 
forlorn from the prison cell in hope of better manhood? Whither- 
soever he may betake himself criminal acquaintances or those who 
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would for some reason tempt him to wrong besiege his footsteps, and. 
the places alike of hospitality and employment are shut in disgust or 
apprehension against him. Temporary employment is at an end upon. 
information of whence he came, and, driven from human sympathy, 
every man’s hand against him, what wonder that his hand is against 
every man? In England and other European countries, and in some 
of our own states, voluntary associations of citizens have come to the 
rescue in meeting this need. In England they abound. Some of 
the most affecting instances of rescue are furnished in the history 
of these societies in aid of discharged criminals. The chairman of your 
committee was familiar with a private effort of this kind —an individ- 
ual keeping a home and factory upon his own account, in the city of 
Chicago, in which, and beyond which by its intervention, occupation 
was courageously ensured for men going out from Joliet Penitentiary, its 
proprietor himself having been for many years, first in England, and 
afterwards in America, a criminal and a convict. It is almost strange 
that beneficence has not taken this form in Wisconsin. Associations for 
the sending of flowers to men in prison are frequent, often to the annoy- 
ance of the prison officials, but nothing ofa substantial help of the kind. 
they most need. Will not some persons set on foot, under proper judicial 
furtherance, a movement subservient to our penitentiary, and to the 
Milwaukee House of Correction? Such provisions will be necessary in. 
order to make any avail of the indeterminate sentence and the system of 
parole. It is indeed much needed now, for almost always the man who. 
leaves the Penitentiary, unless he goes amid the warm love of kindred or 
possesses most extraordinary power of self-recovery, goes to deeper,. 
irredeemable ruin. 

Upon the whole, the conviction is forced, in view of all their observa- 
tion, upon the minds of the members of this committee, that perhaps,,. 
as incident to the circumstances of a new and remote state, together 
with the make-up of our population as creating want of agreement in 
undertaking the work, the matter of criminal discipline has not been 
taken hold of or entertained with any thorough conception of the real 
magnitude or nature of the undertaking or of the methods of its per- 


formance. Whether it has for its reasonable end punishment or refor- - 


mation or only protection from crime, does not seem to have been fully 
decided. Only there seems to prevail, especially in the circle of our 
criminal officials, a general persuasion that reformation is unlikely, that. 
punishment is for deterrence and protection, and that protec- 
tion is the thing that is at hand, and, therefore, so far as 


the prisoner is concerned, the inmates are to be kept safe from escape,. 


in circumstances’ barely comfortable, while their term of imprisonment 


continues, with almost no likelihood that they will not afterwards go- 
on in their mischievous career; that meanwhile their brute strength. 
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is to be made available for labor in such forms as to make the insti- 
- tution self-supporting, if not remunerative. x 

We are, as a committee appointed for careful deliberation upon the 
matter, to speak to you now in the interest of a hope that all this will 
undergo a change. Weare in need, first of all, of a system that will de- 
‘termine what are the ends to be sought in penal discipline, what is their 
relation of subordination to each other, what are the methods of pro- 
cedure from the beginning to the end. The most practical thing for us 
to find is that system. 

It seems, then, to be the responsibility resting very considerably upon 
the Board of Control, formulating, as by their privilege of observation 
they are able, such adequate and complete system in the light of most 
perfect modern practice and with the councils of the largest experience, 
to bring it in the most thoroughgoing and persistent manner, upon the 
attention of the people of the state. In this busy and preoccupied age 
the people need to be made aware of the lack, the need, the system, 
the methods, the alternative. Instruction, careful, scientific, mature, is. 
one of the chief offices of the Board of Control. These official duties 
touch the life of the commonwealth at a point of exceeding peril. We 
trust that to settle upon a matured system for our penal and reforma- 
tory discipline and make it familiar to the people they will recognize 
to be the responsibility of their office not less momentous and manda- 
tory than to move in the routine of administering, however faithfully, 
the system or want of system we at present have. 

There will remain then for the people of the commonwealth to be 
hospitable to the suggestions of the system which shall commend itself 
to their sense of the interests so deeply involved, and to be willing to 
do the thing that deliberate wisdom requires. We have a state most 
beautiful in its aspects to the eye, furnishing abundant resources of 
wealth to the hand of industry, with a population of a healthy blood 
flowing in the veins of most happily selected and varied nationalities, 
with a climate adapted to health and the enjoyment of nature, with in- 
spiring traditions. A heritage so goodly and furnishing the theatre of 
a future so honorable and full of blessing, we could hardly have more 
to encourage effort. Into that future by placing deliberate and resolute 
hand on crime and the criminal if it be, as it is, the responsibility of 
our honorable board of control to be the leaders, it is to be hoped that 
the people will be wise and resolute to follow. 

J.J. BLAISDELL. 

Mrs. J. L. KAIne. 

Hon. GrorGce H. Noyes. 

ANNETTE M. SuHaw, M.D. 

J. C. GEHBARDT. 

W. A. McCorn, M.D. 
Committee. 
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Miss Annette J Shaw: In this paper to which we have listened there 
is a spirit of a genuine, true humanity, and when I use the word human- 
ity, I mean it in its best sense. I might say it has underneath it the 
spirit of a genuine christian. I understand that a true and a genuine 
humanity are one and the same thing, and that the great master of life 
when he came to redeem it from its sinfulness, taught the same princi- 
ples that have been given in this paper. It is to plant the concepts of 
virtue, of beneficence. 

There are some special things in the paper that struck me as worthy 
of our special consideration, and to those I desire to give a little em- 
phasis. 

The question was asked, “If our reform schools are not reforming, 
why not?” They surely are reforming, if we recognize at the beginning 
that the children have been defrauded of something —they have either 
been born into poor homes, their heredity has been bad, their circum- 
stances have been wrong, influences have been about them that ought 
not to have been, or their wills have been weak — that is indeed a part 
of their heredity, and I have no doubt that any one of you or all of you 
who have worked with children or these delinquent classes know that a 

weak will lies very largely in those classes. Now, I believe that these 
delinquent children have been defrauded of something. I think the 
creator intended that they should have the most uplifting influences 
which have been mentioned and laid before us so clearly in the paper — 
the influences of schools, of teachers — teachers that are men and women 
in the highest and truest sense of that word, who have the ability to 
draw out from the boys and girls the very things that we need to help 
make them noble and true men and women. Now, if we are to succeed 
in our reformatory institutions, it must be by supplying just the things 
of which they have been defrauded. Those things are expressed most. 
fully when I say the general home life must be restored to them, and 
any institution that is not in the truest sense a home, that does not 
build up in the boy or girl the love for home life, is inadequate in its 
work. And so it has come to measI have listened to the paper this 
evening to think of the time, perhaps four years ago, when the disci- 
pline in our homes was very different than what it is in the average 
home today. The pendulum after having struck in one extreme in the 
discipline in our homes has swung to the other extreme, and I am glad 
- to say that this pendulum is swinging back to the perpendicular. Then 
we shall have the discipline which combines with it the most true and ~ 
genuine love. The two must be combined, and I am glad to know that 
the average man and woman, especially those interested in these re- 
formatory lines of wor‘, are realizing love for the sinner. The world is 
coming to realize that God is love. Weare learning very rapidly that 
love is not of a sentimental outflow of feeling. It is a sentiment that 
works out good to the society, and if it does not do so, it is not worthy 
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of the name. And so I believe if our reformatory institutions and in- 
dustrial schools have in them the grand principles of the home life to 
administer the home life as a home, I believe that in the way of a dis- 
cipline very much good will be done and that it can not fail to reforma 
large percentage of the girls and boys that are put under their con- 
trol because this is the means by which God does his work. It is the 
means he uses to bring you and me out of the errors in which we have 
been and leading us into grander and nobler manhood and womanhood. 

There is another point — the need of greater seclusion. “I have found 
that that it is very essential. It is, where numbers are crowded together 
and no one has an opportunity to be alone, the best results can not be ob- 
tained. That is true of men and women in all ages as well as boys and 
girls. We need a little time to be alone with ourselves, to think of our 
own life and aim, the influences that are about us to be absorbed. 

Another point that seemed to mea very valuable one for us to con- 
sider is the need of taking a certain proportion of the older ones in our 
institutions of boys and girls and putting them in an institution by 
themselves, and the paper gave token that we need a general reforma- 
tory for young men, and we need as well a reformatory for women in 
this state. After a woman is 18 years old we have no place for her to be 
sentenced except to Waupun, and you know how many things there are 
to which she may be subject and poison the minds of our boys and girls 
unless we have some place where she can be put. For instance, habit- 
ual drunkenness, prostitution, what can we do for those things unless 
we have a reformatory where such individuals can be taken and where 
the general reformatory influences are brought to bear upon them, and 
by reformatory influences I mean what we have heard so many times 
during this conference, that work is at the foundation of all these 
things. 

TI am thankful that in my childhood I lived in the country and was 
brought up in a family where genuine hard labor was expected from me 
unless in school, and then it meant labor all the same. Therefore, if 
we are to reform the boys and girls, there must be work, and if we are 


_ to reform the older classes, those that have been mentioned, from 16 to . 


20 and 30 to 40 years old, they must be put in the disciplinary restraint 
and must be given work. There is nothing that so adds to the self-re- 
spect of an individual as to feel that he is doing something, and I find 
that those with whom I have come in contact of these delinquent classes, 
nothing so stirs up the springs of their manhood as the thought that 
they are doing something. Sometimes in the very beginning they think 
they do not want to work, but it being insisted upon, the time comes 
very soon when their very countenance changes and you can see that 
~work has made a different woman. They feel that they are doing some- 
thing not alone for themselves but for others. I believe that one of the 
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greatest needs Wisconsin has at this time is a genuine reformatory in- 
stitution, an institution, say, for instance, in which they are committed, 
perhaps, not with a distinct sentence, but for a certain length of time 
unless sooner discharged. That gives the impetus to lead a good life. 
The features of such a reformatory it would be impossible to give ex- 
cept in an extended course of remarks. In conference with those who 
have these institutions in charge I find that the best results are being 
effected through the influences in these institutions. So far as the per- 
centage of reform in these institutions is concerned, of course it is al- 
most impossible to tell only as the years have gone by. 

The years up to the tens and twenties it is possible to tell whether the 
reform has come to these boys and girls. We can see the direction in 
which those boys and girls are passing and can see they are facing in 
the right direction, and the influences about them are genuine and we 
have a right to say that they are reformed. So far as my experience ex- 
tends with the few with whom I have come in contact in the institution 
which I represent, I believe I know that more than ninety per cent are liv- 
ing good lives, but we not only keep them in the institution for the 1 ngth 
of time we deem best, but afterwards put them in christian homes 


where they have care and the woman of the home is willing to take 


charge of them asa mother looks after her own daughter, and many 
times put them in homes where they are kept until they are married. 
It has been a satisfaction to know that these things can be done. The 
thoughts contained in this paper and the work that is being done in this 
state should be a source of great satisfaction to us all, but we should 
not be satisfied with the work until 100 per cent are saved. I think that 
time is coming. We are gaining a little in the knowledge, and every 
year adds to the sum of our ability, to the sum of the ability of our com- 
monwealth, to take hold of these dependent in our midst and make them 
a power for good, and I think we have that spirit within us that that re- 
sult will be accomplished. 
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HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


Miss Jussig A. ScHiey, Milwaukee. 


Members of the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen:—Many years ago 
we children were brought home from boarding school to spend our va- 
cation upon a farm near this city. [I was fifteen years old and accustomed 
to the city of Milwaukee, my home. I was always a self-reliant young 
person, but upon this occasion my elder sister had come with me to this 
eity and had gone on some errand, telling me to stand upon the corner 
of Main and Pinckney Sts., and she would surely comefor me. I stood 
there and the people streamed by me up and down, and nobody knew 
me or spoke to me, gradually a feeling of utter lonliness crept over me 
and in spite of myself the tears came into my eyes and staid there. I 
was not afraid as I knew where to go if my sister should miss me, but to 
be alone in a crowd and to have nobody know me overpowered me. 

I have since deliberately walked into a pine forest alone for the sake 
of enjoying its solitary grandeur, for no place is more sublimely lone- 
some than the heart of a pine forest disturbed by no living thing or 
sound save the soughing of the breeze through the branches. I was not 
afraid, I was not lonesome; on the contrary my heart and mind expanded 
with a grand feeling of joy toward the Creator of it all; but oh, that first 
experience of loneliness ina crowd I shall never forget. Strangely enough 
it occurred right over there, and I speak of it for the first time to the 
people of this city, so long afterward. These few remarks will aptly in - 
troduce my subject, a working girl entering a strange city, young, full 
of courage, warm hearted, alone, unsophisticated, full of good resolu- 
tions; but generally scantily supplied with this world’s goods. 

I shall tell some disagreeable truths to-night, but I hope no one pres- 
ent, especially any working girl, will be offended, for, if they patiently 
follow me through they will see they were told to enforce my arguments. 

Statistics prove that most of the fallen girls of our cities come from 
the working class — chiefly from the servant girl element. Why is this? 
They are of the same flesh and blood as their more fortunate sisters, 
with often the additional point in their favor of purer blood. I mean by 
_ that, blood caused by healthy food and active living, instead of luxuri- 
ous food and enervating life. It is simply this; at the very time when 
the daughters of the wealthier classes are growing into womanhood and 
are more carefully sheltered and protected at school and at home because 
understood not to know enough to properly take care of them- 
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selves, the daughters of the working classes must start out unpro- 
tected to care for themselves, and not infrequently to aid in supporting 
their younger brothers and sisters, hardly having entered their teens. 
We are shocked at the number of castaways, and hold up our hands in 
holy horror; but I say, “All honor to the working girls that we have not 
more; all honor to those who carry themselves straight through all the 
trials and temptations which would prove too much for many of their 
weaker sisters of the wealthier classes.” But nevertheless it is a sad 
fact that we need reformatories, houses of the Good Shepard, and Mag- 
dalene asylums. It is asad fact that we need them, and I fear always 
will to some extent, but we need more preventive work among both girls. 
and boys. Is work the cause of the trouble? Far fromit. Truly, “idle- 
ness is the root of all evil,” and the “devil finds plenty of work for idle 
hands to do.” Work (not overwork) makes people healthier and happier. 
I believe the chief cause is that people seem to forget that working girls 
are flesh and blood like everybody clse, and need healthy, mental and 
physical recreation like everybody else. 

Employers wili tell us they know this but how many of them trouble 
about it when they have received {and paid for the work the working 
girl gives them? Especially is this true of the factory and shop girls — 
they must be in the shop or factory at seven or eight o’clock in the: 
morning, are “docked ” if late, and often must walk up three or four 
long flights of stairs for the elevator boy is not permitted to take them 
up if late. 

They work all day in a noisy shop with an hour, never more, some- 
times less, for their noon meal and rest, then work again until six 
o’clock, then home to asmall room until work again tomorrow at the 
same hour. The servant girls generally have better homes, but here 
again the loneliness acts with most pernicious effects, they are permitted. 
to go out in tha evening where they please and with whom they please 
and being strangers and poor, often fall into bad company. But my ob- 
ject this evening is to call attention to the necessity of working girls” 
homes and how they should be conducted to accomplish their object — 
protection and preventive work. AsI-said a young girl without rela- 
tives comes into a city to learn her trade or to work at it in some 
shop — now remember, please, I am always speaking of innocent, re- 
spectable girls —she must find a place to lodge. She applies at one 
boarding house and another, “they do not take young girls to board;” 
finally after quite a hunt she finds a poor family who do not mind tak- 
ing her (no matter who she is) because they have a room or two empty 
and so she would help them pay their rent. If this landlady is really 
good and anxious to protect her family she leaves this young girl much 
to herself, informs her she can not use her parlor, ete., thinking that 
after some time if the girl turns out all right it will be different. On 
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the other side, if (as often happens) the landlady is not at all particular 
who she or her children associate with, she makes this poor girl at home 
and often the atmosphere of this house does her more harm than good. 
But on the whole if a girl does succeed in securing board in a nice fam- 
ily she could not do better. But most generally these girls can afford to 
pay but little, especially while so young and just learning their trade, 
afterwards when they are older, and have good salaries many doors are 
open to them, but even older girls holding desirable positions will tell 
you of their great difficulties because single women and working women 
are regarded with more or less suspicion invariably. But there are cer- 
tain places always open to them which it would be well to have closed, 
viz.: business blocks, down town; in the upper stories of the blocks a 
girl can secure a room very cheaply and board herself also very cheaply, 
going and coming at any hours she pleases and no questions asked. She 
is innocent and good the woman in the room next to her is anything 
‘but it, the two girls on the other side are very noisy and keep late hours 
and do not work but they have made friends with the young man room- 
ing next to them and so it goes. The girl sees all this, feels uncomforta- 
ble and unhappy and terribly lonesome in the evenings but determines 
to conduct herself all right and not to mind but they all walk in the 
same corridors, use the same elevator, so she soon becomes used to it 
but concludes to let a nice girlin her shop room with her. They both 
conduct themselves properly at first but gradually her room-mate thinks 
the others in the block are not so bad, and some of the gentlemen room- 
ers are “real gentlemen,” and one or two begin to visit them of an even- 
ing, they are sorry they have but one room, bedroom and all combined, 
but they can not offord any other so will have to receive their friends 
there or in the hall where all those rough girls come and go. Soon the 
good girl of strong character concludes they had better leave that block 
and try somewhere else as the bad effect is beginning to be felt upon 
her room-mate especially, but to her sorrow the latter refuses to move 
so she leaves her alone and goes herself only to be eyed and suspected 
by the parties she applies to for having formerly roomed in that block 
or in any block. Her room-mate drifts down the current with the rest 
and is lost to her forever. 

This is no exaggeration. I have known of case after case of this sort, 
and every reputable girl will tell you with tears in her eyes she knows 
from sad experienc? I am telling plain facts. She can tell you of girls 
she has known earning an honest living as innocent and determined to 
do right as herself, but who have drifted away from her into the whirl- 
pools of vice in our cities, owing not to the shop or factory where they 
were too busy to get into mischief or learn much harm, but to the 
dreariness of their leisure hours. There is no class of our communities 
more anxious to protect their good name than our working girls, and 
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one of the things they most shrink from is being objects of charity, and 
it is most proper they should, for a girl willing to receive continuous 
charity soon loses her self-respect in other ways. They are in one sense 
a perfectly independent class, but they must not assert it so as to cause 
others to assert it for them and to leave them distinctly alone to take 
care of themselves, as is done with the factory girls in the east, but es- 
pecially in the south, where Iam assured the factory girls are consid- 
ered the lowest class of a community, even lower than the negroes. We 
were made by Almighty God one large family, each branch of which de- 
pends upon and supports the other, and we are in duty bound to aid 
and love each other. I really think this classifying of social grades is 
one of the prime causes of the socialistic movements,and you would be 
surprised to find how many little socialists are among our working 
women, especially among our bright ones, who see enough of what I have 
said to feel sore about it, but are helpless to remedy it. I should like to 
insist that the laws of every state require the establishment of one or 
more Working Girls’ Homes in every city of ten or more thousand in- 
habitants, and that the voice of public opinion should be made so strong 
that every young woman under thirty years of age obliged to board away 
from friends should be forced to board in one or the other of these 
homes, so that by right the women rooming in business blocks should 
be regarded with suspicion, and not the innocent ones tainted by their 
- forced association. If benevolent parties do not, I think each city 
should appropriate a few thousands to build a comfortable, well lighted, 
heated and ventilated house, plainly but nicely furnished, then hand it 
over to certain good ladies to be conducted for the benefit of the work- 
ing girls,and not as a money-making project. For this purpose the city 
should retain the right to inspect it at intervals and listen to any com- 
plaints of the inmates, to see the regulations are maintained and the 
girls given the full benefit of their money. These homes are on no ac- 
count to be considered charitable; on the contrary, only thoroughly re- 
spectable young girls able to pay a moderate boarding rate are to be re- 
ceived into them. 

The homes should be self-sustaining and exempt from taxation, and 
they could be easily so and still the girls charged as low as $2.50 a week 
for both board and lodging, supplying a good library, comfortable par- 
lors, good bath rooms containing hot and cold water, and a laundry 
where they could do their own washing and ironing for twenty cents a 
time, the home supplying the materials. 

I know this to be practicable, and so to demonstrate it will speak from 
my own experience. Gradually my attention was called to the neces- 
sity of such places, chiefiy at first by my free night school for girls in 
the third ward of Milwaukee, which was crowded by girls of all ages and 
degrees of education, they did not learn much but simply had a bright_ 
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innocent plan to enjoy themselves in the evenings; afterwards while 
attending the normal school of Winona I found there a girls club charg- 
ing but $2.50 per week but without bath-rooms, books etc., at that time; 
since then it has greatly improved and charges even less I am told for 
some. 

So taking the little money I had in the ban’ $125.00 I determined to 
start my idea of a home in St. Paul where I thought myself almost un- 
known ard so would be braver about working and plodding along with- 
out opposition of well meaning friends. A couple of my pupils came — 
with me whose parents were. to pay so much each month toward the 
_ rent and bring us eggs, butter etc. I was to keep watch over them while 
they attended one of the city schools. 

IT rented a pleasant house in the heart of the city, but three blocks 
from the state capitol put up a sign to teach music, bought a piano on 
time payments. Painted on the glass over the front door with my own 
hand (and painted it badly too) (“Young Girls’ Club House”) wrote a no- 
tice of what I desired to do viz.: start a club house forshop girls asking 
but $2.50 per week for board and lodging and having parlors and read- 
ing rooms for their use. 

I took this notice to the city papers and really I balieve the home 
is more indebted to the newspapers (Under God of course) for its suc- 
cess than to any other one agency. It happened that in going to one 
newspaper office a gentleman from Milwaukee saw and knew me— 
though I did not see him—and praised my work about the night 
schools, etc., and that paper added onto my modest little notice a fine 
puff of meandthe plan. The other papers copied this and then the 
home started. Young girls and all sorts of girls applied at once for 
board and as the paper spoke of my want of means they offered to fur- 
nish their own rooms. This I would not permit, nor would I take all the 
girls, only such as couldfurnish references, were under thirty years of 
age, unmarried, and with steady employment. Fortunately, also, a 
jewish firm I happened to go to one of the largest furnishing houses in 
St. Paul kindly offered me all the credit I desired and so when some 
more girls applied and as was the rule paid her week in advance viz. 
$2.50 1 would hurry down to buy their beds and they would be up and 
ready for them by night. The kindness and good will of the people 
_ there I shall never forget, frequently the door bell would ring and un- 

known parties would hand in books, feather pillows, or other presents 
for the home. Good music was also donated that came at regular inter- 
vals. Soit went on growing bigger and bigger. I have some times slept 
with four girls in beds in my rather small room and four on the floor. 
The house was a double one and fortunately the hnsband of the lady 
occupying the other half built a new house and the family moved out 
so] rented the other half the following May, and then bought both 
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houses throwing them into one by doors cut through. That house was 
soon also crowded and I built an entire third story, then later it had to 
be enlarged the third time with new kitchen, laundry, bed room and 
chapel up the rear, bringing in the city water works, building bath 
rooms and stationery tubs in the laundry for the girls to use to do their 
own washing. 

Of course you will wonder how this could be done with the girls, $2.50 
per week and often not that when a girl did not have it and I knew she 
was all right. I collected much at first going by myself and refusing 
any money but accepting coal, etc., later when I had the home incor- 
porated as the “St. Paul Home for Young Girls,” I would take a com- 
panion with me and collect money from the business houses. In one 
summer I collected between three and four thousand dollars in money 
alons. Now with the many donations of flour, fuel, etc., made you readily 
see I was able to take much of the money the young girls paid and that 
I collected and make payments on the property and paid in full for all 
the improvements which cost about six thousand dollars. My young 
girls were never understood to be objects of charity, on the contrary 
they paid their part but the donations enabled us to pay more in eash for 
the permanent improvements. The home continued to fill up and I have 
had seventy-five young girls in the home at one time with only sixty- 
two beds, and these girls were all under thirty and unmarried, this was 
the largest gathering of young girls in any homsein the country that we: 
could find. I had changed the name of the home from * Young Girl’s 
Club home” to “Young girl’s Home” at Archbishop Ireland’s sugges- 
tion, he objecting to the name Club as too strong minded. 

Many of my girls did not lik this. In improving the home I had many 
piazzas built in front and rear and also a large portion of the back yard 
latticed off for a laundry yard and sodded nicely so the girls could use 
it for acroquet ground which they did, but their young men friends 
were only permitted on the front lawn and in the parlors, and when we 
had the little parties into the reading and dining rooms. 

This back yard was for the girls who had no friends, or did not feel like 
dressing nicely enough to appear on the front lawn. The two parlors 
were for the use of the young ladies and their friends; gentlemen were 
permitted to call any evening until ten o'clock and on Sunday after: 
noons, and to the parties which we gave four or five times a year the 


young ladies invited their gentlemen friends and square dancing, games — 


(no gambling games of course) were indulged in until twelve o’clock, no. 
later. 

We also had an intellectual club which we called the “ Enterprise Mu- 
sical and Literary Club,” composed of the brighter, better educated 
young ladies of the Home, and such young gentlemen as were voted in 


after the investigating committee had ascertained about them, and you 


— 
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| would have been delighted with the original poems and essays some- 
rar times read, and the duetts and quartettes sung. ; 
| The club met in the Home parlors once every two weeks, and lasted 
until 10:30 P. M. during the winter. Several times we had lectures 
- given at the Home by good speakers, both ladies and gentlemen. We 
had many weedings on which occasions the bride had her choice of 
either a wedding breakfast, consisting of the bridal party alone and my- 
self, who took the place of the bride’s mother, or an evéning reception 
- when all the girls came and outside friends also. At these last, the re- 
freshments were not so elaborate as for the breakfast, but in both cases 
the wedding cake was always a feature. These were given at the ex- 
- pense of the Home. 
at Apropos of refreshments, I must say that the Home was strictly tem- 
: perance, no liquor being permitted on any occasion, even the weddings, 
unless ordered by a physician for some sick girl, and at the parties we 
only offered cake and coffee or sometimes cake and lemonade. The 
young ladies did not care to have their friends indebted to the Home 
for more than the simplest refreshments, as we would not sell them, and 
this was enough to break the evening and make all feel comfortable. 
The young gentlemen, as well as the young ladies, have often thanked 
me for these parties, as in this manner they spent a pleasant evening 
with nice young girls, and were home at good hours and were fit for 
work the next day. 

In case of my young ladies, their young friends were permitted tu take 
them to any first-class entertainment or private party, but in the latter 
case they must have them home to me at 1 o’clock, not later. I found 
permitting these lawful pleasures did much good, for my girls were never 
permitted to attend public balls and some of those who had done so be- 
fore coming to me, have told me they liked our quiet little parties clos- 
ing at 12 o’clock much better, and my other girls learned to think pub- 
lic balls not needed and very low. As far as I can ascertain, and as the 
ladies from the labor bureau in Washington, who traveled through the 
country by order of the bureau to ascertain about working girls’ homes, 
ate. assured me, mine was the most successful in keeping the girls year 
geo Z: _ inand year out, until they married or returned to their homes, and of 
grey which the girls were proud to say they were inmates. 

They told me that in many instances in visiting the factories, etc., the 
girls would act as though they were ashamed to say they boarded in a 
home, or would simply give their number without telling the nature of 
the house until questioned. This, of course, should be avoided, and all 
the homes made so it is a mark of respectability for a girl to say she 
- boards in one of them. I think I have forgotten to mention that in our 
reading room we had between 500 and 600 books, took the principal 
daily papers, several weeklies, including a German and Swedish paper, 
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and that these books were free for their use to carry to their rooms, but. 


not out of the Home, and though the book cases were not locked, and, 
of course, I lost many books, still I believe in putting people upon their 
honor, and I think I lost fewer than other institutions where the books. 
are safe guarded+I mean where they are read freely at all, and not 
merely used as an ornament. I hope I have not tired you all. 

I will close now with a few instances of my own personal knowledge 
demonstrating the necessity of these homes and the strong public 
opinion making it necessary for ‘young, unprotected girls to board in 
them. I think further it is absolutely necessary to have these homes sec- 
tarian, not non-sectarian. In the first place, I do not think there is any 
such thing as non-sectarianism and Ido not think there should be. 
Healthy competition is good in religious matters as well as in everything 
else, least of all should these homes be non-secterian. My home was a 
Catholic rome, yet often I have had more than half of my girls Protest- 
ants, often the daughters and neices of Protestant ministers, bringing 
letters from their reverend relatives. I have had Protestant weddings, 
and one occassion gave the bride away, a Scotch Presbyterian, who mar- 
ried a Scotch Presbyterian and the Rey. Dr. Christie, the minister, sat 
down to the wedding breakfast with us I encouraged the young ladies 
to goto some church on Sundays, they were free to choose, and I had 
night prayers in our chapel every evening at nine when all were required 
to attend, unless sick, in the parlor with company, or out, but Protestants 
were not required to joinin the prayers. LIalso said grace before and 
after meals. Butit was not permitted to discuss religion or to laugh at 
another’s religious belief. Isay the homes must not be non-sectarian 
for the reason that when young girls have cut loose from their parents for 
various reasons, sometimes because they have a drunken parent, or some 


such cause making their homes no desirable place for them, and if they are — 


tacitly taught to cut loose from God also, by having him ignored in the 
now home they come to we can not hope to do much with them for any 
length of time. RememberIam not talking of older, settled women, 
but of young girls whose characters are jut forming. Then think also of 
the consolation to the earnest, pious girls to find when obliged to start 
out for themselve, a home of their own faith to go to. We must not have 
much religion in these homes, but it must not be ignored. 
But to the instances I promised: 


Soon after the Home started, one evening a young man called with a- 


young girl. He hada good position, but she had none, having just come to 


town; but was promised one in a sh rt factory. They were engaged and ~ 


both lived in Illinois. She naively said that as long as she had to leave 
her home to work in a city, she preferred to work in the same city he 
did, so had followed him up here and had gone to his boarding house 
and he knowing the proprieties better than she, had brought her to me, 
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She was a perfectly innocent, simple girl, and luckily for her, the young 
man is a fine manly fellow. She lived at the Home a year and he visited 
her regularly. At the end of that time they were ready to be married 
and were married from the Home, I mean at church, but returned to the 
Home for their wedding reception, which was one of the largest we ever 
had. Afterward he took her to the cosy little house he had bought for 
her. Now he is doing finely, in business for himself, and some of their 
immediate relatives have come up there to live also. She laughs now 
over her “greenness.” I could instance many more such happy endings 
- to risks run, but possibly my argument would be stronger by telling you 
the sadder side. Two sisters came to me who had left their eastern 
home finally because their father had married again, and the step-mother 
was not good tothem. One sister got a position in a nice family, but 
the younger was a teacher and failing to get a position, started to become 
a compositor. In due time she learned her trade thoroughly and se- 
- cured a good position, but was offered later a much higher salary on a 
new paper starting in Duluth, and went to fake it. For two years or 
more she had been safely with me and very happy, but in going to 
Duluth there was no home there, and she took a room in a business 
block, the best she could do, which some more girls occupied. In ashort 
time she found out that the block had a bad name, and wrote to me tell- 
ing me that she did not like it up there and wanted to come home; there 
was “no place like home,” she wrote. The letter was most desolate, but 
she did not tell me the trouble about her boarding place, but asked me 
to ascertain for her if she could get her old position in St. Paul, or some 
other. I found out that she could pretty soon, and wrote to welcome 
her back. At that time I was also founding my home in Minneapolis, 
like the St. Paul one, and one night soon after this, was startled by re- 
ceiving a telegram from the sheriff of Duluth, saying “ Lizzie” (I have 
changed the name) Gray will be taken to the St. Peter insane asylum to- 
morrow and would pass through St. Paul at 7:30, and they wanted me to 
meet her and tell her sister. I hurried over in the morning, but it seems 
she was to pass through the evening before, and I did not receive the 
message in time. It then developed that she had been talked about in 
the papers of all three cities for several days, and I was shown an article 
which spoke of the “singularity of this lovely young girl going insane over 
some attempt to ruin her good name.” It seems that just before writing 
me, some parties finding she wasintending toreturn to St. Paul, and who. 
had been apparently plotting her ruin, entered her room when she 
fought like a tiger they say, and ran out into the street and fortunately 
for her, up to one of the good W. C. T. ladies and begged her to protect 
her. But she was raving crazy. The man in the matter, though they 
know his name, skipped out of the city and they could not find him, 
though I believe he gave the explanation that the girl just went crazy 
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from loneliness. In her violent ravings she continually called for me 
and sent everybody to me to find out if she was not a perfectly respect- 
able girl, and they must take her home to me or they would go to hell, 
etc., and when they reached St. Paul her sister met her, but unfortunately 
many reporters and other men also, who heard of the case. She started 
quietly to take a carriage for the Home, as the doctors thought if she 
reached there she might be all right, but these men looked at her so she 
ordered her sister to send them away, and when they still looked even 


from a distance, she became violent, “said her sister was as bad as the 


rest and to send for Miss Schley, she would send them away.” 


She grew so violent they could not take her to the Home, but hurried | 


her off to St. Peter, and the lady and the sherifi came to tell me about it 
and gave me her little money, $1.00, the rest, $50.00 or $60.00, had disap- 
peared in the excitement. She was at St. Peter’s three months, and then 
sent back to me perfectly cured, The girls were at first a little shy of her, 


but soon got over it and she was at home again, but I fancied not quite the 


same girl as before. I was very fond of this girl, and on this occasion 
made a sort of a vow never to give up working for this object; that is why 


I was so happy when the committee asked me to speak on philanthropy, 


and I replied I would rather take one branch of it, ‘* Working Girls’ Homes,” 
and they were satisfied. 
Another time a pretty little Norwegian clerk but 16 years of age em- 


ployed in a large dry goods store on 7th street, earning but $5.00 a week, - 


would have to come home every evening at nine o’clock and finally some 
of the good older girls told me that a young doctor, a dentist, on the 
same street brought her home every evening and that he was nota 
good man they heard. I warned her when I had the opportunity and 
she professed to be grateful, but before long grew restless and wanted 
to board somewhere else, giving as an excuse that it was too far. I pro- 
tested she should not go, for I knew the man was inducing her to and 
sent for her mother and she also persuaded her to stay. She stayed a 
little longer and then persisted again she must go, so seeing it was no 
use, I said she could if she would room with another one of my girls, a 
stenographer who also had to board further down town because of the 
distance, and she was good and I knew I could trust her. She promised 
but only stayed with that young lady a week or two and then went to 
room with a girl I had expelled from the Home. The wretched man had 
accomplished his purpose, and in no time the girl had lost her good 
name and was very ill at a hospital. In collecting for the Home I en- 
countered this man in his office and he had the audacity to make him- 
self known by asking if I knew what had become of this girl, and then 
pretended to be hurt and mortified because I would not listen to his ex- 
cuse, would not permit him to contribute towards the Home and turned 
my back upon him and walked out. 
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Later on, a good man consented to marry her and she is happy and 
doing well I am told. 

Another time a good Norwegian girl brought a perfect beauty of an Irish 
girl to me to board and explained privately that she had been rooming 
with her for some time and was a nice girl but had fallen into bad com- 
pany, and as she sewed all day and they were in different shops, she 
thought I had better have her and had asked her to come to me saying 
the Home was not strict and she could see her friends, etc. Iasked her 
why she did not come herself, and she replied she was 29 years old (she 
looked older) and I did not take them over thirty and as she had al- 
ways roomed she would continue to do so. Naturally I thought this 
beautiful girl’s objectionable friends were men, but I was much mis- 
taken, they were the worst a girl could bave. A lady called to see her 
once or twice but she was out. One day this lady called when I hap- 
pened to be in the parlor. She had an elegant showy carriage with a 
span of handsome horses at the door and was herself a thing of beauty 


_as far as fine clothes, powder and paint could make her and really was a 


handsome woman. Somehow I felt what kind of a woman she was at 
once, and explained Miss Jones was sewing and what was her message, 
did she want her to sew for her? No, she only called to see her, they 
were friends. [asked if she knew her family, in the country, no, she 
did not, only knew her here. JI was growing more and more angry all 


_ thetime, of course I had not asked the woman to sit down and as there hap- 


pened to be several of my girls in the back parlor and the folding doors 
were open, I felt it necessary to show them that fine clothes and a car- 
riage, etc., did not pay always. I grew very sarcastic and said I thought 
that a lady in ker carriage had .something better to do than run after a 
poor sewing girl so much younger. I felt myself fairly tremble with 
anger, (I can be very angry) and my girls who were accustomed to see 
me polite to the Jadies that called were thunderstruck. I ordered the 


“woman out of the house at once, told her never to put her foot near it 


again. I pointed to the door, I would not condescend to open it for her 
and told her to go. She said she would tell her husband. I said it was 
lucky for her if she had one, In short I was just as insulting as I could 
be. She went but of course did not give up her aim, but this conduct 
was new to me andI almost fell in the trap. A gentlemanly looking 
man began coming to see Miss Jones, he claimed she had bought a chai" 
for her father from his firm which she was to pay for by small install- 
ments and would I tell him where she worked ? Now I always knew 
where my girls worked, but forgot where she was and told him if he 


would call the next day I would find out. I forgot again and really felt 


sorry when he ceme and I weuld net tell him, so suggested that if he 
would call at 6:20 in the evening she would be at home. He threw me 
ccmpletely cff my guard by replying that that wculd be after business. 
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hours and intimating that as he was collecting for the firm he did not 
care to do it after hours. Then I was sorry and said I would 
certainly have the address the next day and fully intended to, but the 
next day I had forgotten again. As this was singular, I made up my 
mind that this man should not have it, and that Almighty God made me 
forget. It turned out I was right. This gentlemanly looking man was 
that woman’s accomplice and they were noted characters. But 


they were not to be thwarted and the woman sent notes for Miss Jones 


to meet her at a certain place after hours. I told Miss Jones that she 
must drop this woman if she wanted to stay at the Home and she prom- 
ised to do so, but in a short time wanted to room with the same girl I had 
expelled that I mentioned before and I could not keep her. In short I 
feared [ could not save the girl, she was so wilful, but determined to 
make a last attempt. I wrote her father that she would not stay with 
me or go to any other home and had fallen into bad company and he 
had better send for her. He wrote to thank me and said he would do 
so. Then the girls came home and told me Miss Jones had told them 
that her mother was sick so she had to go home, they the next day they 
said Miss J. said she did not believe her mother was sick and would not. 
go home, the third day they were much excited and said the policeman 
came for her and she had to go home. [ hope they have kept her there 
and she is safe. I kept my face straight and the girls do not know I 
had anything to do with it. 

One of the greatest compliments I ever had paid the home was, I was 
informed that the women keeping the disreputable resorts had deter- 
mined to combine in breaking up the home. I do not know of course 
ho w true it is, but I do know that one of their agents (the girl I spoke. 
of as having expelled) in the guise of a stenographer, plainly dressed, 
got into the home and looking so demure and reading so much deceived 
me for some time. She would try to coax the girls away and was a bad 
girl. After I expelled her she went to St. Mary’s Home to try to get 
hold of the girls there, but I wrote to warn the Superioress; then she 
went to a large boarding house and I warned that lady, then she went to 
the Protestant Club, I also warned that lady, and finally becoming exas- 
perated sent her word by the matron of the Club that I knew all about 
her now and if she undertook to carry on her business further.I would 


have her arrested. She then left for Stillwater. Another time one of — 
the leading Catholic merchants of St. Paul sent me a woman, just such — 


another character, for a matron; she had brought a letter to him from 
the Consul at Liverpool, and I needed one. I took her on trial but my 
girls informed me soon that she was trying to coax them away and I 


never liked her and as she would not give a straight account of herself _ £, 


and claimed to have just come from England where she was persecuted 
by her relatives for becoming a Catholic. I grew suspicious and even 
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told the policemen on our beat I wanted him to watch her. She sud- 
denly disappeared and the gentleman that sent her to me appoligized 
profusely because the Consul from Liverpool had telegraphed to arrest 
her for stealing from English parties. 

You see the matron of such a home has to be a shrewd woman of the 
world and must have several good assistants, or really the homes woulddo 
little if any good. The instances I have given of the girls were none of 
them cases of heredity for I knew of their families and they were honest, 
plain people, and none of the sisters or brothers were bad that I have ever 
heard of. I think environment has more to do with crime than heredity. 
These girls were simply young, felt their independence too much, and were 
tempted beyond their strength. Iam glad to tell you that since starting 
my St. Paul Home I have sent the rules to fifteen or more different places 
where they desired to establish ones like it, and I hope the ball has started 
and will continue to roll. Though mine was the first home conducted 
upon this plan that we can hear of in this country or even in Europe, hav- 
ing been started just a little before the famous Hull Home in England, 
there have been Catholic orders viz.: The Sisters of the Immaculate Hearts 
and Sisters of Mercy who have for more than a bundred years ccnducted 
homes, but they were not intended as permanent homes for young shop 
girls but are really Catholic homes for the friendless and do an immense 
amount of good. There are however, two young orders in the U.S. 
undertaking to start this work but they are in an embryotic state and we 
can not tell much about them yet except that they have a powerful back- 
ing, and that means a good deal. There have been also for many years in 
existence many Protestant homes, chiefly the W. C. T. U., that have 
done much good; they are far ahead of the Catholic homes in many things, 


‘chiefly in bemg more numerous, but their rules are generally so strict, 


permitting no cards or dancing that the young, giddy girls, as a general 
thing, will not board in them and they charge too much, but they are 
filled with older, refined ladies, widows as well as single, and I hear they 
are sometimes called by the younger girls ‘*‘ Old Maids’ Hall,” a name cal- 
culated to keep away young girls more effectively than anything else. 

' Miss Lizzie Plankinton of Milwaukee, a lady of means and generosity, 
after looking around for some good work to aid or establish, concluded 
she could not do better than establish such a home, and has for the purpose 
donated $100,000 or more, if necessary to buy the ground, build and fur- 
nish sucha one. It is to be hoped many more noble-hearted ladies and 
gentlemen will follow her example. 

I thank you all for listening so patiently, and if but one leaves tonight 
determined to aid in establishing ‘‘ Young Girls’ Homes,” we will all fee} 
amply repaid for our trouble. 
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Mrs. W. F. Allen: I feel that I only express the sentiments of the audi- 
ence, in extending to Miss Schley their thanks for her very effective pre- 
sentation of facts that the public need to know and for the interesting ac- 
count of her own success in establishing a home for working girls, As. 
most of us stand outside of this class, it is hard to appreciate their condi- 
tion, But in another sense we stand right with them, and their interests: 
are of vital importance to us. Of the need of cheerful, safe homes for the 
working girls there is no occasion to speak after Miss Schley’s able pre- 
- sentation of the subject. I will therefore merely tell of some of the work 
that has been accomplished in this line. 

The earliest attempt of which I am aware, to supply suitable homes for 
the working classes, was started by the Lowell factory corporations in 
1825. These were boarding houses with an approved matron in charge, 
under the strict rule and supervision of the mill authorities. The neces- 
sary shelter, food and fire were provided for by a fixed sum paid by the 
mill authorities for each girl, as board. The luxuries of these boarding 
houses, such as periodicals, newspapers and a joint stock piano, were sup- 
plied by the girls themselves. I have lately heard of similar experiments. 
in London, at the present time, under the strict superintendence of the 
better class of employers of large bodies of employes. 

The working girls’ home, in which there is much interest at the present. 
day, however, is governed by the working girl herself, and not by an em- 
ployer, and experiments in this line are quite numerous all over the 
country. 

The earliest home of this character of which I know was established in 
Boston by Jenny Collins, who had herself worked as domestic servant, 
shop girl and factory girl, and had the fullest sympathy of the class to. 
which she belonged. Her home, Boffins Bower, was a refuge for the 
worthy poor, a bureau of intelligence for the unemployed, a house of 
council for those in need of advice, and a detective bureau for those not. 
worthy of help. Hon. F. B. Sanborn says of her: ‘‘She had more curious 
and exact knowledge about one class of the Boston poor than any other 
person I ever knew.” But her home, inspired by her personality, died. 
with her in 1887, though the memory of it is still preserved among many 
of the older class of working girls in Boston, and her birthday is cele- 
brated each year by one of the working girls’ clubs — the one on Ca1ver 
street, I believe. In Chicago last May, the Jane Club of Hull Home, com- 
posed of eight trades union girls, established a home for themselves on a. 
fiat. Their prosperity has been such that now there are thirty four girls. 
on four flats. There isno managing board or outside supervision. The 
first outlay in providing furniture, etc., was made by Miss Jane Adams of. 
Hull Home, for whom the club is named. She loaned them the furniture, 
to be returned to her if the clubshould disband. The girls selected from. 
their own numbers one who understood cookery and housekeeping, and 
put that matter in her charge, paying her the sum she was earning in her- 
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‘own employment. They elect also other necessary officers to manage the 
home. They pay in to their treasurer $3 per week, and from this all the 
expenses are paid. The great drawback of having to buy their fuel in 
small quantities and thus pay higher for it, is removed by Miss Adams, 
who has made a contract for them whereby they are enabled to get any 
quantity at wholesale prices. When I was at their home last October, 
they had already saved $11 toward their winter coal. The one fact that 
makes it harder for these girls to balance expenses and receipts is that the 
owner of the home in which they live demands 12 per cent, on her money, 
and values the building at $16,000. From May 1st next year, however, 
they have been able to secure a new lease at only 8 per cent. on that sum. 
I have been all over the Jane house and found a pleasing aspect of cheer 
and comfort. The young lady, one of the club, who chanced to be at 
home, received us as a hostess, with the true feeling that this wasa real 
home, and not the apology for one called aboarding house. I feel that 
— the spirit in which these girls have started deserves success, 

There are a constantly increasing number of summer homes for working 
girls, under the superintendence of many clubs for the bettering of the work- 
ing classes, and also of wealthy individuals, especially at the East, which give 
working girls a chance during the summer to breathe country air at a 
moderate cost, from $3 to $3 50 per week. These clubs also generally se- 
cure for the working girls reduced rates on the railroads, and in other 
ways facilitate their chance for sunshine and fresh air, These homes are 
steadily multiplying and alreajy gaining some ground in the west, as is 
shown by Miss Adams’ summer school and home for working girls at 
Rockford, Ill., and by other similar experiments. The conviction is 
growing throughout the country that the condition of the working classes 
can be greatly ameliorated by homes for working girls. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOMAN’S PART IN 
PHILANTHROPY. 


Mary L. MALKOFF; SECRETARY OF COMMITTEE, 


The committee on ‘‘ Woman’s Part in Philanthropy” find that their 
work has and should run, very Jargely, in three channels: Formative 
work among boys; protection and guidance for girls and women who are 
self-supporting; and proper and discriminating care of dependent children. 

We say ‘‘formative” work among boys believing that it is easier to form 
than to reform. One of the most potent factors in this ‘‘formative”’ work 
will be found to be Boy’s Clubs. 

These clubs aim to give boys gathered in from the streets a ‘‘home even- 
ing with employment, conversation with sympathetic older people and 
games. Anybody can start aclub. A warm-hearted woman who invites 
one ‘‘street Arab” to her house for a pleasant evening has the nucleus of 
one. There is such aclub in Milwaukee. It was started by one woman 
five years age. The first year it had a membership list of 25 with an aver- . 
age attendance of 10 and the sum spent in entertaining the boys was $1%, 

The record for the fifth year was as follows: A membership of 225 with 
an average attendance of 80, There were classes in Sloyd, painting and 
clay. There was a superintendent who had five helpers and the amount 
spent was $325. This amount covered salaries to teachers and materials 
to be used in the classes; the rooms, heat, light and service of janitor be- 
ing given. 

Out of this work has grown the knowledge of the necessity of urging 
the state to do three things, viz.: Enforce the truancy laws; establish a 
preparatory department in the public schools for children who are not 
amenable to the routine discipline of the regular department work: and 
to further the system of manual training schools. 

One branch of the work in the second channel, i. e., the ‘‘protection and 
guidance of women. and girls who are self-supporting” has already been 
amply and ably treated by Miss Schley in her paper; but there is another 
branch of almost equal importance and that is the establishment of Female 
Employment Bureaus. It will be urged that these already exist on every 
hand, This is undoubtedly true; but they are established for the purpose 
of making money and as long asthe applicant for a servant and the ap- 
plicant for a position pay the fees ‘‘no questions are asked.” Indeed, if re- 
ports brought to us be true, girls are urged to take positions in houses of 
ill repute and in places where the business is, to say the least, questionable. 


\ 
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Until the state makes and enforces a law revoking the license of any em- 
‘ployment bureau that sends a woman to a situation that is not respectable, 
women should be sufficiently interested in their fellow-women to estab- 
lish in every city of any size a bureau that will have for its aim the pro- 
tection of women who are forced to earn their bread among strangers. 
You may say that these girls and women should be able to take care of 
themselves and that even if they are sent to situations that prove un- 
healthy morally they should be sensible enough to leave them; but since 
the day when Eve listened to the serpent when he said, ‘‘Ye shall not 
surely die,” there have been those who have been led astray; and we who 
pray to be held from temptation shouid not stand idly by while others are 


_ led into paths they should not follow. 


The employment bureau is not an easy thing to start or to keep going 
for it requires the earnest co operation of both classes interested. When 
the best situations for house servants are to be obtained only through this 
particular bureau the best servants will apply there; and when employers 
conscientiously return reports of servants sent to them, the bureau will be 
able to fill orders satisfactorily. Do you not see in whose hands this mat- 
ter rests? Certainly toa jarge degree in the hands of those women who 
employ their fellow-women, 

The third channel of work, that is, ‘‘proper and discriminating care of 
dependent children,” has been reserved for the last topic, not because it is 
regarded as the least important; but rather that, perchance, it may make 
a deeper impression upon you. 

In this work we make four divisions: 1st, day nurseries; 2d, proper in- 
stitutions for feeble-minded children; 3d, fresh air homes, and 4th, free 
hospitals for children. The first is, fortunately, a work that can be carried 
on by quite young women. Thereis a ‘‘day nursery” now in existence in 
Milwaukee which is entirely managed and supported by one young girl. 
She provides for all expenditures from her allowance. She has a woman 
who does the actual work, but she gives the nursery her constant, daily 
supervision. The average number of babies cared for is seven. 

Children should always appeal to our deepest, most earnest sympathies; 
but when they are born to a heritage of woe, when they come into the 
world with clouded intellects, ought they not to havea stronger claim 
upon us? Yet, in this state of Wisconsin there is no place provided for 


_ these afflicted ones. They are sent to different places, Industrial Schools 


for instance, where they can not have the attention they require and where 
they ‘inserfere with the work to be done for those who are properly in these 
places. Surely we should urge the state to remedy thiscondition of af- 
fairs. 
The question of providing ‘‘Fresh-air Homes” admits of an easier solu- 
tion. The following is the history of one such home: 
Early in the summer of 1885, a Fresh-air Home for poor children was 
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started by Mrs. Byron Kilbourne of Milwaukee. It was at first intended 
as a private charity to be supported by herself and personal friends, and 
the first building erected for the purpose was merely a two-room cottage 
accommodating but six or eight children at atime. This was built at her 
country place, on North Lake, near her own house, and was under her 
constant personal supervision from June until the middle of September — 
the length of time it is kept open. 

Assisted by a friend in visiting and selecting needy children who were 
designated by the agent of the Associated Charities and in taking them to 
the country every two weeks, she soon found that the demand for fresh 
air far exceeded the limits of her small building, Funds also began to 
come in from friends desirous of aiding in the good work, so that in the 
fall of the first year a good sized dormitory was added and fifteen children 
were taken out every fortnight during the following year. Through the 
courtesy of the St. Paul R. R., free transportation was furnished for all in- 
mates and has been continued ever since. 

Within the next two years, two more dormitories were added, making 
the capacity of the home thirty children at a time. These children are all 
from the poorest classes, are always selected by the agent of the Associ- 
ated Charities, and are those who are especially in need of fresh air and 
wholesome food. Frequently they are convalescents, too often children 
who should be in a hospital, but who are sent here because there is no 
suitable place for them — no children’s hospital. 

Each is given two weeks in the country, with plenty of good, plain food, 
clean cots aud fresh clothing. They are watched over by a trained kinder- 
gartner hired for the purpose of staying with and amusing them. 

Besides the kindergartner a cook anda laundress are employed at the 
home, thus giving employment to three needy women. 

And this is alldone at an expense of a little less than $3.50 for each 
child. It has now become a public charity in reality as the citizens of 
Milwaukee subscribe so liberally to its support that funds are never 
lacking. 

Since the death of Mra. Kilbourne the work has been carried on by her 
daughters as a memo ial to their mother. They are assisted by ten of 
the King’s daughters who devote the funds they raise to this object. 

But has not the crying need of the home forced itself upon your. atten- 
tion. That of hospitals for children ? 

Did you not note the fact of the sick children sent to the Kilburne home? 
Do you know that in one of the state institutions —an institution where 
children are to be trained — there are to-day twelve sick children, who 
have neither proper accomodations nor proper care, and yet all the time 
and attention that is bestowed upon them is so much time and care taken 
from the well children who have a right to it? Do you ever think of the 
little ones in the homes of poverty whose lives are lost for want of a little 
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proper care, or of those who grow up with disease clinging to them to be 
transmitted to other generations ? 

Despite the great amount of charity which the physicians dispense by 
making free visits, and despite the work of the county physicians, upon 
whose time so many demands are made that their visits to each special 
‘case can only be occasional, those best accquainted with the facts are 
aware that there is no form of relief more urgently needed than a free 
hospital where helpless little ones can have their sufferings relieved. 

This subject, although by reason of its great necessity, agitated at dif- 
ferent times has never been brought to aresultin this state, owing to a lack 
of organization, and in order to stimulate interest in the project and arrive 
at a definite plan for the formation of an organization, we would present 
the example of a neighboring city. 

In November, 1886 a few ladies met to discuss the organization of a 
“Free Hospital for Children.” Officers and committees were temporarily 
appointed, and several beds were given. The following month another 
meeting was held at which by-laws and articles of incorporation were 
adopted. The trustees of one of the large hospitals offered the association 
the use of a large ward with board, washing, nursing and medical attend- 
ance for the sum of $3.00 a week for each patient. The hospital receives 
and cares for sick children under the agethirteen. Itis non-sectarian, and 
to insure the continuance of this character, of the constitution provides 
that not more than four trustees shall belong to the same religious deno- 
mination. During the first year eighty children were received; during 
the second year 136. There are five beds in the contagious ward. 

It costs $156.00 a year to support one bed. Many beds are supported by 
private individuals, and take the name of the donor. 

The following will be a perfectly feasible plan inthis state: In each city 
let a few earnest women form themselves into an association, solicit funds, 
rent a cottage, hire a trained nurse and a servant and provide two free beds . 
The work would grow even as has the fresh-air home of which you have 
heard. Enough stress can not be laid upon the absolute necessity of “im- 
mediate action. We have provided in a measure for the moral and physi- 
cal welfare of the helpless and unfortunate, but who is so thoroughly help - 
less as a sick child deprived of the means to allay its sufferings? A little 
extra effort on the part of those charitable women who do so much -to 
lighten the burden of others, can bring this to pass, and they can extend 
their work to no worthier object than the establishment of a free hospital. 
for chidren. aa 

To conclude, we ask the state to do five things: 

ist. Enforce the truancy laws. 

2d. Establish a preparatory department for children not amenable to 
the discipline of the regular departments. 

, 8d, To further the systems of Manual Training Schools, 


4th. To establish Ponies for warkioe pees 

5th. To provide a suitable place for feeble minded ee 
And we urge philanthropic women to do five things: ; 

ist. To form boy’s clubs. is 

2d. To establish female grapllen iaant bureau 

3d. To establish day nurseries. 

4th. To establish fresh-air homes. 

5th, To provide free hospitals for children. 
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BOY’S CLUBS. 


ANNABEL C. WHITCOMB, Milwaukee. 


In New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, where boys’ clubs have 
been organized for ten or more years, the work has assumed business-like 
proportions. A superintendent is employed, who opens the club every 
evening, forms smaller clubs from older members for literary or social 
work, visits homes, procures employment, etc. In these eastern clubs the 
evenings are generally spent in playing games and in reading. Some are 
just now beginning to open rooms for manual training, but as the expense 
of hall, janitor, heat, etc., is generally added to the salary of the superin- 
tendent, they have not often had the money to introduce the employ- 
ments. I visited one club in New York City where I found 300 boys in a 
large basement with the superintendent, but no other adults. In such 
cases very little personal work can be done. I meta professora few days 
later who wished to introduce wood Sloyd into this club. As we had the 
work well established in Milwaukee, I advised him to use it, but he said 
the fact that we could use $150 to introduce this branch was an evidence 
of ‘‘ western generosity,” he must experiment with $25. 

The children most interested in Sloyd and all manual training are gen- 
_ erally those deficient on the literary side, but proportionately strong on 
other sides. They are often wayward, and if left may become criminal. 
All children should receive the gift of a proper development from their 
parents or from society. In some of these little lives we find a terrible lack 
even. of food and clothes; what must we expect to find if we look into the 
moral and spiritual condition of the little unfortunates. It would be well 
if this last sort of starvation was only found in homes of the poor. But 
wealth does not insure a child moral or spiritual rights, neither does pov- 
erty always exclude it from them. 

We feel like calling our club, Boys’ Rights Club, for it isto meet some of 
the needs of childhood, to supply some things absolutely necessary to the 
right and sound development of boys, that our club was started. 

There are no bad boys (there are bad men); but we often find boys who 
are idle and unhappy and the result is badness. Children have a right to 
amusement and to helpful and encouraging employments. This is what 
we try to supply just for a few hours each week, hoping and believing 

that the insight into good ways may be madeso attractive as to give their 
lives an upward tendency. 

This being our aim, the means employed are, first, personal acquaint- 
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ance; second, employments; third, books; fourth, games. I put these in 
the order of their importance, 

Knowing a boy’s face and name, visiting his home, having chance talks 
with him at the club or elsewhere can be made an immense power for 
good. 

The employments hold the attention and develop the higher powers of a 
child much more than books or games. We find the children always pre- 
fer the former to the latter, only taking wh2n we have not games, etc., 
enough teachers, or room at the work tables. Our employments in the 
Milwaukee boys’ club, which meets two evenings and one afternoon each 
week in Plymouth church, are as follows: Stencil drawing, picture 
cutting, clay modeling, water color painting, printing and type setting, 
tailoring, basket making, telegraphy, type-writing and wood Sloyd 

In the water color work we use Prang’s non- poisonous colors and the out- 
line pictures issued by the same firm. This work charms some of our most 
restless boys, who, when possessed of a paint box, brush and outline 
picture, are transformed from jumping-jacks into cherubs. 

The wood Sloyd or carpenter work we consider the best. We have used 
it as a vacation employment and for three regular classes during the entire 
time for about three years. Itinsure3 activity, healthfulto both mind and 
body. It develops the eyeand trains the hand, The work requires the boy to 
reproduce a series of models, beginning with one very simple and requiring 
only a knife, progressing to more and more complicated forms requiring 
most of the common tools. The models have been much changed since the 
first introduction of the system of Sweedish Sloyd and now contains plant 
sticks and labels, easels, tables, stools, boxes, bird-houses, bread-trays, tea- 
pot-stand, etc. 

Our books are mostly given to us, but as our funds allow we buy the 
latest and the best in natural history, stories of men and of time of which 
there is now such a fine selection. For games we nse checkers, dominoes, 
dissected maps, sliced birds and animals, building blocks, jackstraws, both 
of wood and magnetic, authors, drum beat, game of geography, etc. 

The funds.have generally been voluntary gifts, the church furnishing 
rooms, heat, light, etc. We never incur a debt nor introduce a game or 
employment until the funds necessary are in the treasury. We have great 
faith in the work but no faith in unpaid bills. The past year we have en- 
tertained an average of one hundred boys a week for fifty-two weeks ata 
cost of three hundred and twenty-five dollars, making an average cost per 
capita of about six cents, and this includes skilled teachers in the Sloyd 
and day classes. 

When we remember the tired mothers who are thankful for this place 
where their boys can have such opportunities, when we consider the num- 


berless ways in which the lives of these boys may be changed by contact — 


with new and beautiful things, when we realize that this work extends into 
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every home represented, we are sure good is being done and the time, 
strength and money are well invested. 

These children, many of them unwished for before their birth and un- 
cared for after, are here and will stay. Their dirty faces and ragged 
clothes are only the externals which tell of the starved condition of mind 
and heart. What is our relation to the work? 

It is our duty to enlarge these formative or preparatory methods, The 
state is using immense sums in RE-formative measures. But most children 
born under bad influences or with a tendency to vice or crime are left to 

chance development until they become dangerous to society. Weare be- 
= ginning to see we should educate the first powers of a child. We are 
learning that a child can not be left in the streets until six or seven years 
old without developing the Jower side of its nature. ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
ventation ’— is needed. Four dollars spent in giving a child the right 
formative training may save immense sums in trials or imprisonments. 
Individuals and churches can use formative measures where thestate can 
not at present. Crime among our youth is increasing. Emperor William, 
alarmed at the condition in his country, has within a few days sent circu- 
lars to teachers, , judges, etc., asking the following questions: 1st. Are 
youthful criminals more deserving the attention of physicians than of 
the criminal law? 

How can family life be made to abridge these evils ? 

Have women and child labor in factories a bad influence ? 

Do the schools lay too much stress on cultivation of the mind while 
neglecting the heart and soul? 

Youthful criminals are more or less fond of sensational literaturejdealing 

- _-with murders or vicious love affairs. What means can you suggest for 
the suppression of such literature ?” etc. 

In England as far back as 1€66 industrial schools were established for un- 

managable children and these schcols were placed urder the school 
board. Ip our own country, that is in some of the older states, Massa- 
chusetts and Conneticut, truancy schools have been established but all of 
these are more or less on the RE-formatory plan, are in connection with 
some other state work and attendance is considered more or less a 
punishment and a disgrace. 

Last year there were arrested in Milwaukee over two hundred and fifty 
boys between the ages of five and sixteen. They are the truant, the dis- 

Ss obedient and those who have no love for the ordinary school work. If 
= these hoys had been put into the right sort of preparatory school, where 
natural history or manual training predcminated over the ordinary litarary 
_ work in our common schools — just a few years ago—they might have 

been saved the disgrace of arrest or the state have saved much money. 

I know of only one such school in our country — but hope there are 
more — which takes for its motto the idea of ‘‘Learning by doing,” and 


carries this idea through all the giiien “This sehoek is “neither for 
nor for poor but for those who need it.” The boys’ club work as we | 
(Sivas developed it in Milwaukee seems to be in the line of needs of the chi 
ss but this sort of work should be open every day. ; 

ee ae _ The public schools are already too full and must meet the seumeomion a 
eae of the many. 
; Shall we form or wait for the state tore-form. 
Let us work to save the children! | 


i za The conference adjourned until 9 A. M, Friday. 
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FRIDAY. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The conference met at 9 o’clock at the office of the State Board of Con- 
trol, President Snyder, presiding. The session was devoted to a confer- 
ence of the State Board of Control and the Superintendent of State and 
County Institutions, considering questions of management. of the various 
institutions, There were present the members of the State Board of Con- 
trol— Messrs. Clarence Synder, J. L. Cleary, Charles D. Parker, J. E. 
Jones, W. H. Graebner and J. W. Oliver. Superintendents and trustees — 
G. R. Downer, Appleton; E. O. Holden, Baraboo;S. Rudolf, Juneau; E. J. 
Perkins, Dodgeville; Louis Manderscheid, Fond du Lac; Alan Bogue, Wyo- 
cena; J. Q. Adams, Arlington; M. J. Regan, Waukesha; F. L. Sanborn, 
Sparta; Lynn S. Pease, Janesville. 

Conference adjourned sine die. 
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